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GARRETT FAWCETT 

[Dame Millicent Fawcett, the veteran leader of the Women’s Suffrage 
movement in England, was a friend of Josephine Butler, and has just published 
a new life of that great pioneer.t In the centenary celebrations, which are to 
take place in London in April, Dame Millicent Fawcett will play an important 
part; and her impression of the value of Mrs. Butler’s work and of the effect 
which it has had upon the world at large and the woman’s movement are thus 
of special importance. 

The following article is based upon an interview given by Dame Millicent 
Fawcett to Mrs. Oliver Strachey.] 


OSEPHINE Elizabeth Grey was born on April 13, 1828, in the 

J border country between England and Scotland. Her father and 

mother were both of them of “the salt of the earth,” people 
whose goodness was known and recognized throughout the country- 
side and whose influence in their own neighborhood was splendid. 
Her father, in his youth had been left fatherless, the eldest of a fam- 
ily of small children; and so dependable and sturdy was he that his 
mother called him, from the age of ten, “my man John.” He was 


tDame Millicent Fawcett and E. M. Turner, Josephine Butler: Her Work and 
Principles and Their Meaning for the Twentieth Century (London, 1927). 

See also Josephine E. Butler: An Autobiographical Memoir (1909), edited by George 
W. and Lucy A. Johnson; Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, Personal Reminiscences of a Great 
Crusade (1896); L. Hay-Cooper, Josephine Butler and Her Work for Social Purity (1922); 
William T. Stead, Josephine Butler: A Life Sketch (1888). 
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of a quiet and reflective temper and had a deep respect and love 
not only for religion and truth and order but for their concrete mani- 
festations in the life of his time; and this he in his turn passed on to 
his children. Josephine came in the middle of a large family, and 
like all the rest she cared passionately for morality, for justice, and 
for the constitutional liberties of human beings. She was brought 
up to think of these things, to watch the events of the time in rela- 
tion to fundamental principles, and to think for herself. Josephine 
was gifted and beautiful and very much loved; she had no outward 
troubles in her girlhood, yet even then, before she had come into 
personal contact with the evils of the world, she was at times pain- 
fully moved by the thought of sorrow and suffering and evil. She 
saw no easy solutions for the problem of human sin, and labored and 
agonized in her own heart, finding help only in her religious beliefs. 
At nineteen she married George Butler, and in him she found a com- 
panion to share her difficulties, her anxieties, and her faith. Out- 
wardly their course seemed plain; they had friends and interests and 
children, and work that was useful and good. George Butler* was a 
scholar, a teacher, and a clergyman; and his wife, who loved learning 
and music and religion, found plenty of good work to do. But the 
thought of vice and of the miseries which it entailed lay in the back- 
ground of her thoughts, and whenever opportunity came their way, 
both she and her husband tried to do what they could in practical 
ways to shelter and protect the “fallen” victims of society. 

In 1864 a terrible misfortune overtook the Butlers, when their 
only daughter was killed in her mother’s presence by a fall from a 
staircase. This blow nearly crushed Mrs. Butler, but it served in 
some way to deepen her feeling that she was called to devote herself 
to the hardest and most dreadful work. She began to seek for the 
outcasts of society, to visit prisons and workhouses, lock hospitals 
and oakum sheds, driven, as she said herself, by the longing to find 
some pain keener than her own. These activities soon drew down 


«(George Butler (1819-90), after five years at Oxford as tutor, examiner, and 
lecturer, accepted the post of vice-principal of Cheltenham College in 1857. Later he 
was appointed principal of Liverpool College. While in Liverpool he and his wife 
labored actively for the abolition of the state regulation of prostitution in connection 
with the army. In 1882 he was installed as canon of Winchester. See Mrs. Butler’s 
Recollections of George Butler (1892).] 
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upon her head an avalanche of miserable but grateful womanhood. 
With her husband’s full approval, Mrs. Butler opened her own home 
to as many of these destitute people as she could, until the whole 
house from cellar to garret was crowded with friendless and un- 
fortunate girls. Their numbers soon became too great for this ac- 
commodation, and another house was taken for them. 

All this work, absorbing and important as it was, still seemed to 
Mrs. Butler to touch but the fringe of the problem. The indifference 
of public opinion and the rotten state of public morals were not to 
be changed by rescue work, however widespread or beneficent. And 
as she saw more and more clearly the extent of the problem and its 
horrors and injustices, she began to feel that wider and more lasting 
remedies must be tried. She learned from the lips of the victims 
themselves of the existence of the ‘white slave traffic’”’; she saw with 
her own eyes the results of the commercialized vice of her own city, 
and herself nursed the diseased and dying. And not only her human- 
ity, her compassion, and her pity were roused, but also those deep 
principles to which she had been bred. Where was the justice, the 
liberty, the law in this state of affairs? What was her country doing 
that such things should be allowed to continue, even with the sanc- 
tion of the law? 

When Mrs. Butler began to +hink of the problem in these terms 
she found her real mission; and from 1869,‘ when she took up her 
great Abolitionist Crusade, until the day of her death, she did not 
once look backward. Terrible, revolting as the subject was, she pro- 
claimed it from the housetops, and stirred the people of England, 
and then of other lands as well, to purify their civilizations from this 
monstrous blot. In 1869, when Mrs. Butler first began to work in 

t[During these years 1866-69 Mrs. Butler, who was president of the North of 
England Council for Promoting the Higher Education for Women, had been memorial- 
izing the University authorities in behalf of women students, writing pamphlets on the 
“Education and Employment of Women” (1868), and editing a series of essays on 
“‘Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture” (1869). In this year the National Anti-Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts Association was formed during the meeting of the Social Science 
Congress at Bristol, and toward the close of the year the Ladies’ National Association 
for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts likewise was formed. Their protest 
appeared in the Daily News of December 31, 1869. Among the signers of this protest 
were Harriet Martineau, Mary Carpenter, Florence Nightingale, and Ursula Bright. 
See below, pp. 22-23.] 
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the political field, the system of the state regulation of vice was new 
in England. It had originated with Napoleon, early in the nineteenth 
century, and had been long in force in France and other continen- 
tal countries, but had found no footing in England till 1864. The 
form of it in operation at that time involved the licensing of brothels 
and the dragooning and compulsory medical examination of prosti- 
tutes in naval and military centers, and, according to the official 
view at the time, it was considered the only way of safeguarding 
the health of the soldiers and sailors. Mrs. Butler believed (and 
medical opinion has since justified her belief) that the system of ex- 
amination did nothing to safeguard health, but rather the contrary; 
she saw that even if it were so, the examination of women alone 
rendered the precaution futile, and she was firmly convinced that 
the abrogation of the normal civil rights of any class of human beings 
was a profoundly disastrous thing. As a first step in her campaign, 
therefore, she determined to secure the repeal of the acts which 
sanctioned this procedure (which were known as the Contagious 
Diseases Acts)‘ and to arouse public opinion all over the country till 
this was done. 

In the sixties and seventies of the last century this was an even 
more bold and difficult decision than it would be today. The sub- 
ject was one which could not be mentioned anywhere—even the 
Church Congress howled Canon Butler down when he tried to refer 
to it—and for a lady to speak of such things was unimaginable. Mrs. 
Butler well knew that she would be outcast, that she would lose 
friends, and suffer public martyrdom; she knew that she would be 


«(The first of these acts had been passed in 1864 (27 & 28 Vict. c. 85) and ceased 
to operate when “An Act for the Better Prevention of Contagious Diseases at Certain 
Naval and Military Stations” (29 Victoria [1866] c. 35) went into effect. This act was 
amended in 1869 by 32 & 33 Vict. c. 96. 

The arguments against the acts were based on medical views, on statistical evi- 
dence, etc. Mrs. Butler especially dwelt on the violation of the rights of the citizen 
under the terms of Magna Carita, clauses 39 and 40: 

“39. No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or ban- 
ished, or anyways destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, 
unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

“40. We will sell to no man, we will not deny to any man either justice or right.” 

During the year 1873 over 250 public meetings were held, besides fifteen important 
conferences, at which these acts and this system of regulation was discussed.] 
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misjudged and violently attacked, and that there would be no more 
quiet in her life. But she did not care for these things. Here was a 
burning evil and a cause to be fought and suffered for; it was a call 
from God. 

The first practical step she took was to go, alone, to the nearest 
big railway center and to speak to the workingmen. In the railway 
sheds she addressed them, and the response they gave her was tre- 
mendous. There was a group of them there who had served an ap- 
prenticeship in Paris, and these men came to her afterward and told 
her that they understood the full force of what she was saying and 
the danger which was threatening the morals of the country; and 
from that beginning an organization of workingmen was soon formed 
all over the north of England. 

This backing was essential; but Mrs. Butler wanted more. It 
was not enough to rouse the workingmen; this was a woman’s ques- 
tion if ever there was one, and she set to work to get help from them. 
It was, however, a far harder task. The majority of those she ap- 
proached were wholly ignorant, and so much afraid of the question 
that they did not want to listen. They were so shocked at the mere 
mention of the subject that it was hard to make any headway; they 
were afraid of the consequences of joining her, afraid their husbands 
would be injured socially, or that their friends would disapprove; 
they hated the whole thing and thought it was only stirring up mud, 
and every difficulty was enough to keep them out of the movement. 
Mrs. Butler, however, was not discouraged, and as time went on 
one after another came out to join her. Her own personality and 
her own conviction were so strong, her saintliness of intention and 
her burning arguments were so evident, that followers increased. 
The crusade began to gather way, and the public began to take note 
of what was afoot. 

Before the crusade had been going long, in 1870, in fact, an op- 
portunity arose to bring it into practical politics. Sir H-nry Storks, 
a military administrator, who had enforced the Contagious Diseases 
Acts in Malta and was a firm believer in them, contested a by-elec- 
tion at Colchester; and if returned it was known that he would be 
used to advocate the further extension of the Acts. The crusaders 
determined that he should not be returned, and went to Colchester 
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to work against him. The events of that election were dramatic in 
the extreme. Mrs. Butler and her friends were in danger from mobs 
and were constantly attacked. The inns which sheltered them were 
threatened with burning unless they were turned out into the 
streets; the halls in which they spoke were rushed by gangs of row- 
dies, and the police were unable to protect them. All the clamor 
and disorder which went on, however, only served to bring home 
to the normal quiet citizens of the town the nature of the interests 
| Mrs. Butler was attacking. The worse the violence became, the 
more clearly did the serious voters of the place understand her 
views; and when polling-day came, the government candidate was 
defeated by over 400 votes. 

The result of this election brought the subject out from the ob- 
scurity in which it had been wrapped, and it became necessary for 
something to be done. A Royal Commission was appointed “‘to in- 
quire into the Administration and Operation of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts,” and pending its report no further extension of the Acts 
was proposed. 

) There was of course no suggestion that a woman should be a 
member of this Royal Commission. Such a thing was quite unheard 
: of at that time, and it was sufficiently novel that one should be called 
| to give evidence. Mrs. Butler was so called, however, and early in 
: 1871 she appeared before the Commission in the House of Lords. 
) She was the only woman before a large assembly of peers, bishops, 
| members of Parliament, medical men, and naval and military ex- 
| perts; her questioners were for the most part hostile, and the sub- 
| 

) 

| 





ject was serious and difficult. “It was distressing to me,” she wrote 
in describing it to her husband, “‘owing to the hard, harsh view which 
| some of these men take of poor women, and the lives of the poor 
generally. . . . . I felt very weak and lonely. But there was One 
who stood by me. I almost felt as if I heard Christ’s voice bidding 
me not to fear.” 

The impresssion which she made upon the members of the Com- 
mission was profound. One of them, speaking of it afterward, used 
these words: “I am not accustomed to religious phraseology, but 
I cannot give you any idea of the effect produced except by saying 
that the influence of the Spirit of God was there.” 
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The Commissioners’ report, when it appeared, amounted to a 
victory for Mrs. Butler’s views; but, as is the way with royal com- 
missions, no action followed. The extension of the Acts did indeed 
come to an abrupt end, but nothing was done about their repeal, 
and Mrs. Butler’s campaign therefore went on. 

After 1870 this campaign took a more international character, 
laying the foundations of the International Vigilance Association, 
which has since become so powerful and important. She had already 
many friends in France and Italy and Switzerland, and her sister, 
Madame Meuricoffre, helped her devotedly in the work. Wherever 
she went she made new friends, and from its first humble beginning 
the international movement grew fast. Members of the Society of 
Friends were among her most faithful supporters, and several of 
them, as for example Mr. Gillett and Mr. Dyer, devoted their lives 
to the cause, going to Belgium, to France, and to India to collect 
the exact information upon which the propaganda relied. The facts 
they brought to light and the evidence they collected were the same 
in substance as those recently published by the League of Nations." 
The horrors of the traffic in women and children, the cruelties, and 
the degradation were all known to Mrs. Butler and to her fellow- 
workers; but the reception which the public gave to their publica- 
tions was far different from what it is today. The general public 
was outraged, not so much at such things being done, as at such 
things being said; and flat official denials were offered to incontro- 
vertible facts. 

Mrs. Butler and her friends held their own, however, and bit by 
bit they made headway. Mr. James Stuart, who had worked with 
her from the first, was joined by an increasing number of other de- 
voted and distinguished men and women. Mr. Malleson, Sir James 
Stansfeld, Mr. Jacob Bright, and dozens more gave their services 
to the cause, until it was clearly seen that it was a great moral move- 
ment which would not die away. 

The English Parliament, however, refused to move, and it was 
not until 1883 that any forward step was taken. In that year a 
resolution was introduced condemning the system of compulsory 


t[See Vol. I, pp. 313 and 354 and Vol. II, p. 166, of this Review.] 
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medical examination of prostitutes.t While the members of Parlia- 
ment were debating at Westminster, a great prayer meeting was held 
in an hall nearby, and in this hall hundreds of women of all kinds, 
great ladies, street-walkers, school teachers, and women of every walk 
of life, knelt side by side, many of them in tears, beseeching heaven 
for success. “I felt ready to cry,” wrote Mrs. Butler, “but I did not; 
for I long ago rejected the old ideal of the division of labor, that 
men must work and women must weep.” It was no time for tears 
while there were still words which might !be spoken and prayers 
which might be said. In the meeting an old lady from America rose 
from her knees. “Tears are good,” she said, “and prayers are better; 
but we should get on better still if behind every tear there was a 
vote at the ballot box.” 

In Westminster the debate went on its long and painful course 
all through the night; but when at last the division came the resolu- 
tion was carried.? After 1883 the C.D. acts were inoperative, and 
three years later their formal repeal was secured. 

All was not ended by this victory, however. The English criminal 
law still allowed girls of thirteen to consent to their ruin, and cases 
in which they were sold by their parents to houses of ill fame, al- 
though perfectly well known to the police, and of frequent occur- 
rence, were unpunishable by law. A bill to amend this horrible state 
of affairs was before Parliament, but year after year it was post- 
poned; and although Mrs. Butler and her friends worked hard to 
promote it, no progress seemed.to be made. In 1885, however, Mr. 
Stead,* the editor of the Pall Mali Gazette, after consultation with 
Mrs. Butler and with Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army and with 


t[Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 278 (3d series, April 20, 1883), cols. 749- 
858.] 

2[Ibid., col. 857, “Resolved, That this House disapproves of the compulsory ex- 
amination of women under the Contagious Diseases Acts.’’] 


3[49 Vict. (April 16, 1886), c. 10.] 

4[See Frederic Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead (1925), Vol. I, chap. viii, “The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon.” See also A Romance of Philanthropy: Being a 
Record of Some of the Principal Incidents Connected with the Exceptionally Successful 
Thirty Years’ Work of the National Vigilance Association, edited by William A. Coote 
and A. Baker (London, 1916), pp. 2-20.] 
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all the leaders of the churches, decided to break down public in- 
difference by an exposure which no one could overlook. He arranged 
to purchase a girl just turned thirteen, to have her taken to a brothel, 
and himself visited her there. Of course the child was carefully safe- 
guarded throughout and taken abroad as soon as the test had been 
made; and Stead’s articles on “The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon” roused such an outburst of feeling in the country that the 
act was passed within five days.* 

Mrs. Butler’s work had thus brought definite results in the space 
of sixteen years; but it was not done, nor is it yet finished. She it 
was who first broke down the conspiracy of silence which muffled 
the whole subject; she it was who first realized that it was not mere- 
ly a moral, but also a grave national and international, question, and 
she it was who first saw its constitutional and political aspects. Be- 
fore her day those who had tried to fight against vice had had no 
thought beyond individual rescue work. But she, by seeing the prob- 
lem as a whole, and by attacking it as a whole, made all the modern 
developments possible. She was in truth a “road maker.” 


t[48 & 49 Vict. c. 69, “An Act to Make Further Provision for the Protection of 
Women and Girls, the Suppression of Brothels, and Other Purposes,”’ cited as the Crim- 
inal Law Amendment Act, 1885.] 

Ray STRACHEY 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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THE IMPORTANCE TO AMERICA OF THE 
JOSEPHINE BUTLER CENTENARY 


T IS SIGNIFICANT that the centenary of Josephine Butler 
| should coincide so nearly with the publication of the report of 

the Special Body of Experts of the League of Nations on the 
White Slave Traffic. For this report has not only exposed the facts 
regarding this great blot on modern civilization, but it has also ex- 
posed the futility of state regulation, to the abolition of which 
Josephine Butler devoted her life. It is to be hoped that the whole 
hideous system involving compulsory medical examination of prosti- 
tutes in the false hope of protecting their patrons from acquiring 
venereal disease may finally be swept out of existence by its exposure 
and vigorous condemnation by the Committee of Experts. How 
grateful Josephine Butler would have been for such a report! In 1875 
she wrote as follows to Aimé Humbert: 

We want statistics and facts, yes, But would English statistics and facts 
alone, drawn from a limited experience, be much or generally valued in other 
countries? Facts from a larger area we must have later, and we shall have 
them, for, thank God, they stand as indestructible witnesses everywhere of the 
folly and futility of the attempt to regulate vice. How much more powerful 
and how strengthening for our cause if we could show facts and statistics gath- 
ered from every country, and over a larger period of time. . . . . We have 
received all the most recent reports from Italy, France, Germany, and other 
countries. On every hand there is confession of the failure of regulation... . 
all confess to hygienic failure. 


Americans may well be proud of the fact that such a request for 
statistics and facts was repeated at the first meeting of the League 
of Nations Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children by 
one of our younger American women, Grace Abbott, who was sent 
by the United States government to attend the meetings of the Com- 
mittee. Miss Abbott not only asked for the facts, but offered to se- 
cure in America the funds needed to carry out a searching investi- 
gation so that the League Committee could build a constructive 
program on a sound basis. A brief extract from Miss Abbott’s memo- 
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randum which is published as an Anmexe to Part I of the report 
ought to be quoted: 

It is recommended that an investigation be undertaken through the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations in order to ascertain the following facts with 
reference to international traffic in women and girls: (1) whether there is an 
international traffic in women and girls for purposes of prostitution; (2) between 
what countries the traffic is being carried on and the methods used in procuring 
and transporting women and girls; (3) the effectiveness of national measures 
undertaken to eliminate the traffic. 

In this investigation the facts as to (1) adult women who willingly and with 
full knowledge of the purpose for which they are being recruited, as well as (2) 
young girls and (3) adult women who by force or fraud are imported or exported 
for purposes of prostitution should be ascertained. Geographically the investi- 
gation should include, if possible, the principal cities of the world, but, if this 
is not possible, typical cities should be selected from which there is reason to 
believe the traffic is or is not being carried on, those in which regulated houses 
and those in which abolition is the policy, those situated in countries in which 
prostitutes and all those who live or benefit by prostitution are excluded from 
admission, and those whose laws regulating immigration make no or inadequate 
provision for excluding immoral persons. 

From official sources, the facts as to the administration of laws designed 
to eliminate the traffic can be learned. To secure the information as to the 
traffic itself, it will be necessary to send to the cities included in the survey 
agents of high standing with special training and experience to make personal 
and unofficial investigations. It is recognized that such investigations are dif- 
ficult, not to say dangerous; but they are absolutely necessary to secure the 
facts to refute sensational exaggerations or general denials as to the traffic and— 
what would seem to be for the Committee of supreme importance—an intelli- 
gent basis for a sound programme for international co-operation for the sup- 
pression of the traffic, if it is found to exist. 

In an investigation made in the United States in 1908-9 by the Immigra- 
tion Commission on the Importation and Harbouring of Women for Immoral 
Purposes (Senate Document No. 753), it was established that a large number 
of alien women and girls were at that time being imported into the United 
States and distributed through the several states for purposes of prostitution. 
. . . - No thorough national or international enquiry has, however, been made 
since 1910, and it may be that it has developed in new forms and from new 
sources. If there is a traffic between the United States and other countries, the 
United States is eager to know that fact and to co-operate in its suppression.' 


After three years of work the Committee finally published its 
report, Part I in the spring of last year and Part II early in the 


t League of Nations, Report of the Special Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and 
Children (C. 52. M. 52. 1927. IV). 
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present year.’ In both parts, the system of state regulation and licens- 
ing is condemned, root and branch, and the Committee has said with 
emphasis that this investigation led them to the conclusion “that 
commercialized vice leading to international traffic undoubtedly re- 
ceives a strong stimulus where prostitution is either ignored or where 
the control takes the form of official recognition by the registration 
of prostitutes or the licensing of brothels.” The report continues: 
There are few, if any, countries where a complete policy of laissez faire in 
relation to prostitution is adopted or would be defended, though some places 
have come under notice where the freedom allowed to prostitutes to ply their 
trade is practically unconditional. The system of official licensing of houses of 
prostitution is more common, though, as we shall show later, belief in its efficacy 
either to secure public order or prevent disease tends to grow weaker, and to 
end in its final abandonment. We have definite evidence that licensed houses 
create a steady demand for new women and that this demand is met by traf- 
fickers and causes both national and international traffic (Part I, p. 14). 


Two great questions face us in America today: How far have 
we gone in abolishing the evils of prostitution? and Are we on the 
right road? Josephine Butler divided the nations of the world into 
two classes: those which were “abolitionist,” that is, believing in 
the abolition of prostitution rather than in its regulation, and those 
which maintained a licensing system for houses of prostitution. The 
United States has had no federal policy, but our individual states 
have on the whole belonged with the “‘abolitionist” group. But too 
often we have had abolitionist laws on our statute books and allowed 
these laws to be nullified in practice by the police, and, more re- 
cently, by public health officials under the belief that they are pro- 
moting a health policy. 

Because the women of Illinois find themselves today in a painful 
situation I shall quote freely here from the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee, representing the various women’s groups, which was organ- 
ized three years ago when a new health officer proposed a system of 
inspecting houses of prostitution. This report has been out of print 
for two years, and some of the statements need re-emphasizing. 

In Illinois there is a considerable body of legislation on the sub- 
ject of prostitution, consisting of acts of the legislature and of or- 

t See below, p. 166, for a review of Part II of the report. Part I was reviewed in 
Vol. I, p. 354. 
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dinances of the cities of the state. These statutes and ordinances 
may be said to fall into two groups. In the first group are those time- 
honored and wholesome measures in which the community has from 
time to time declared its desire to abolish the whole system of prosti- 
tution. In the second group are certain measures that indicate a 
recent and dangerous tendency which is one of the tragic legacies 
of the war: to regulate prostitution rather than to abolish it. 

Looking at the older laws, we note that the first of these meas- 
ures was an abolitionist statute passed as long ago as 1845,’ when the 
state legislature made it unlawful to keep or maintain or patronize 
these places; and as early as 1874 the legislature’ put itself on record 
by declaring that neither the corporate authorities nor any board 
of health should ever be connected with the maintenance of such 
places. In express terms the city authorities were forbidden ever to 
license or to supervise these outlawed establishments. Unfortunate- 
ly the policy of abolition was partially nullified in practice by the 
failure of administrative officials to carry it out, and the early stat- 
utes were later supplemented by a series of measures passed both 
by the state legislature and in Chicago by the city council, including 
such measures’ as the Pandering Act and the Injunction and 
Abatement Act. 

During the war, when public concern over our soldiers led to a 
new interest in the control of all forms of vice, certain measures were 
quite hastily adopted, which, if persisted in, may lead to the intro- 
duction in our country of certain phases of the dangerous European 
policy of “toleration.” In this class fall such measures as compul- 
sory examination and hospitalization of prostitutes, and ‘“‘placard- 
ing” of houses of prostitution instead of closing them. The former 
practice is based upon the following section of the statute passed 
in 1919 which the women of Illinois consider dangerous to public 
morals and have asked to have repealed: 


When it appears to any judge or justice of the peace from the evidence or 
otherwise that any person coming before him on any criminal charge may be 


t Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1927), chap. 38, sec. 162. 
2 Ibid., chap. 24, sec. 540. 


3 See ibid., chap. 38, secs. 46, 170-74, 537, 578; chap. 100}, secs. 1-4; and see 
also Ettelson, Chicago Municipal Code (1922), 1914-21. 
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suffering from any communicable venereal disease, it shall be the duty of such 
judge or justice of the peace to refer such person to the director of such hospital, 
sanitarium, or clinic, or to such other officer as shall be selected or appointed, for 
the purpose of examining the accused person, and if such person be found to 
be suffering from any communicable venereal disease, he or she may by order 
of the court be sent for treatment to a hospital, sanitarium, or clinic if any be 
available, and if necessary to be segregated for such term as the court may 
impose at such hospital, sanitarium, or clinic. 

In practice this statute means that women who have not even 
been convicted of the violation of any law are, merely on suspicion, 
subjected to a compulsory examination. If one is found to have a 
venereal disease, what is virtually a sentence of compulsory hospital- 
ization is imposed. The men who are the companions of these un- 
fortunate women are in practice treated very differently. It is true 
that the word “persons,” and not “women,” is used in the law, but 
in Illinois, as in other communities where such laws have been 
passed, it is regularly enforced, as it is meant to be enforced, against 
women alone. The law was passed in 1919, and in April, 1922, the 
Chicago press announced as a sensational piece of news’ that for 
the first time one of these sentences had been imposed on a man. 
That is, during the three years from 1919 to 1922, although the law 
said “persons,” this provision had apparently never been invoked 
against a man, whereas hundreds of women had suffered under it. 

Again in the first week of the present year the newspapers an- 
nounced that another health officer, recently appointed, was going 
to enforce the compulsory examination and treatment procedure, 
not only upon women, but upon the men who were found with them. 
This was discussed as a new and startling policy. 

A further objection to the Illinois statute is that it is undoubted- 
ly unconstitutional because it virtually provides for the punishment 
of women before they are found guilty of any offense, for they are 
subjected to a forcible examination before any evidence is heard by 
the court against them and are actually put under detention for long 
periods of time in a “lock hospital.” 

The present system is, as we have said, based on a policy of dis- 
crimination against women. For, however fair-spoken these statutes 
t Illinois Revised Statutes, chap. 23, sec. 392. The italics, of course, are mine. 

2 See the Chicago newspapers of April 15, 1922. 
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may be in seeming to punish equally men and women who are equal- 
ly guilty, or however good the intentions of our health officers may 
be in desiring to avoid discrimination against women, in practice it 
is impossible to enforce such laws fairly as between men and women. 

Moreover, we have every reason to believe that if an attempt 
were made to enforce such legislation against men a prompt appeal 
would be made to the courts. In 1923, when some of the women’s 
organizations in Illinois were asking for the repeal of this law, the 
corporation counsel of the city of Chicago gave an opinion indicating 
that the enforcement of the law against men would not be tolerated. 
Press reports gave the corporation counsel’s opinion as follows: 

Worthy as they may be, the State Health Department rules are, after all, 
merely arbitrary rules fixed by other than the legislature, and if strictly en- 
forced would be tantamount to depriving a man of his liberty without due 
process of law and his right to bail, both guaranteed him under the Constitu- 
tion. 

When those rules were adopted the State Health Board merely arrogated 
to itself the power of the legislature. I fear if the Chief of Police undertook to 
force men into an examining room or to confine them in a hospital without 
trial, he would be the target of well-founded damage suits. 

The corporation counsel might well have gone one step farther 
to point out officially the obvious conclusion that if women arrested 
by the police are forced into an examining-room or confined in a 
hospital without trial they too are deprived of their liberty and their 
right to bail, both guaranteed to them under the Constitution! 

Mr. Abraham Flexner, in his memorable study of Prostitution 
in Europe, set out the vicious consequences of a system of trying to 
control prostitution and venereal disease by punishing women only 
when he said: 

Prostitution must be punished, if at all, because its consequences are bad, 
because of the waste it involves, the disease it spreads, the demoralization it 
entails. Yet so long as the woman alone suffers, these consequences are not 
abated. . . . . Punishment of the woman in any particular case stops none 
of these; the man simply wastes his substance upon others; contracts disease 
from other women and carries it elsewhere, even into his own family; corrupts 
others, in case a previous associate has been put out of reach by the law. To 
make prostitution a crime for the woman alone is, therefore, at once inequitable 
and futile. It is likewise becoming progressively more difficult. As long as so- 


t Reprinted in July-August, 1923, Bulletin of the Illinois League of Women Voters. 
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cieties were organized on the theory of male superiority, the woman could per- 
haps be singled out to bear alone the burden of a dual offense. But that day is 
past. Theoretically, the equal ethical responsibility of both sexes in every re- 
lation in life is already recognized; it is rapidly becoming incorporated in law. 
. . . « The stigma and consequence of crime must therefore be either removed 
from the woman or affixed to the man (pp. 107-8). 

The present system is objectionable because it leads to the con- 
tinuation of the outlawed houses and does not abolish them; it in- 
volves the use of the “raid,” an un-American policy, which should 
be unqualifiedly condemned; it involves also the degradation of the 
officials who enforce the law through the unlimited possibilities of 
corruption and “graft”; and it leads to the deterioration of public 
morals through the sensational press stories. 

In the final analysis the raid is a violent and un-democratic meth- 
od of law enforcement. It belongs more properly to the dark days of 
the Russian autocracy than to the twentieth century in America. 
A body or “squad” of police are rushed to the suspected places in 
patrol wagons; the various exits and entrances are guarded while the 
inmates are “rounded up.” And while a neighborhood crowd of men, 
women, and children gather to look on, the inmates are forcibly con- 
ducted to the patrol wagons and then taken to the police stations. 
Later, the women are taken to the health department for a compul- 
sory examination; and they are then held by the police until the re- 
sults of the examinations are available, when they are taken to court. 
The “raid,” which is spectacular enough to blind the public into 
thinking that something is being done, is futile. A few houses are 
“raided” while others are left free to operate. And the “raided” 
houses frequently open again “for business” with new recruits within 
an hour after the police and patrol wagon have left. A few women 
and girls are held in jail while others who if not already infected 
may soon become infected are left free to take their places. 

A sound public policy of course demands that a woman or a girl 
to be arrested should be taken into custody decently and quietly 
by a woman police officer, transported to a proper house of deten- 
tion for women, placed in the hands of social service workers, and 
given a chance to free herself from the slavery of her old life. 

The defenders of this examination hold that it is similar to the 
treatment accorded to a patient who is detained before trial in a 
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psychopathic hospital and there examined by alienists, that the 
judge may have the fullest information when the patient appears 
before him; that it is in line—although not altogether similar—to 
the collection of facts, medical and otherwise, by social workers em- 
ployed by the court itself before a case is heard before the judge. 
So cogent does this argument appear to certain social workers that 
they fear to attack this unjust practice lest it interrupt what they 
consider a beneficent trend in judicial procedure. A more careful 
analysis shows that it is really in conflict with modern judicial pro- 
cedure, especially under certain new statutes passed in the last few 
years, dealing with psychiatric cases. 

These measures should be condemned for many reasons, because 
even prostitutes, poor and with no friends to see justice done, should 
surely be given fair treatment in our American courts instead of 
being punished before they are tried. In the old days the prostitute 
was fined and went back to ply her old trade. Today she is arrested, 
compulsorily examined, and held in detention for treatment. In 
either case she shortly returns again to her accustomed life, and the 
whole wretched business begins over again. “What can it avail,” 
asks Mr. Abraham Flexner, 
to incarcerate for brief periods a few unhappy women, if meanwhile the manu- 
facture of fresh foci of infection proceeds unhampered? As long as regulation 
completely omits men, new sources of infection are produced far more rapidly 
than by any known method they can be eradicated. A vicious circle exists. 
Men infect the beginners—themselves at the time out of reach—who in their 
turn infect other men. . . . . Prostitution is a concept involving two persons. 
Logic and justice alike require that both parties be considered as equal partners 
in the act; and in no respect is it more completely impossible to omit either of 
the two essential factors from the reckoning than in the matter of disease. So- 
ciety has chosen to overlook the man; but nature has righted the balance by 
impartially distributing disease and suffering; nor will she permit herself to be 
outwitted by any one-sided scheme, even though it be far more extensive and 
efficient than regulation has thus far anywhere been (p. 264). 


The system of “placarding” houses of prostitution in which wom- 
en are found to be suffering from venereal disease is especially to be 
condemned. The report of the Chicago Health Department issued 
last year, which covered the period 1923 to 1925, speaks of this 
dreadful system as “one of the most valuable adjuncts in the sup- 
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pression of prostitution and the control of venereal diseases” (p. 
176), and refers to the “heroic stand” of the mayor and the activity 
of the police department in connection with this policy. The report 
continues (p. 178): “The placarding of houses of prostitution which 
was dramatically and heroically carried on at the beginning of the 
Commissioner’s campaign to eliminate venereal disease has prob- 
ably been the greatest factor in convincing the vice interests that 
venereal disease will not be tolerated in the city of Chicago.” The 
report then explains that “every prostitute who falls into the hands 
of the police is brought to the Health Department; if she is found to 
be infected with a venereal disease, it means not only isolation for 
the prostitute, but it means placarding of the house.” Could anything 
be more lawless than this system? Surely if a health officer knows of 
the existence of a house of prostitution, whether venereal disease 
is present or not, it is his duty to report the fact at once to a law- 
enforcing officer and have it closed, instead of having the inmates 
examined and placing a placard on the door. 

One point should be emphasized, since it is the occasion of much 
misunderstanding, and that is that the system of compulsory ex- 
amination and compulsory hospitalization of women who are sup- 
posed to be of the prostitute class should be opposed, not only on 
the ground of public morals, but it should also be squarely opposed 
because of its complete failure as a public health measure. 

Our law dealing with the control of contagious diseases gives the 
health officer very wide powers in the matter of isolating, quaran- 
tining, and placarding all cases of dangerous communicable disease. 
No one will deny the necessity of granting such powers to the health 
officials; but it is a fundamental principle that they should be uni- 
form in their application. 

Can anyone believe that a plan under which a very few of the 
many women who have venereal disease are quarantined, while the 
vast majority of the diseased women, and at present all of the dis- 
eased men, are left free to spread the infection, is really a sound 
method of protecting public health? 

It is often said that there is no difference in the treatment of 
scarlet fever and the treatment of venereal disease, that both must 
be quarantined and the places in which they are found placarded. 
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Although this sounds plausible, it is clear that there are very wide 
differences. Every case of scarlet fever is supposedly known and 
placarded, whether the patient is rich or poor, a man or a woman. 
In the case of venereal disease only a very small proportion of cases 
are ever reported or known, and apparently the only ones that are 
ever placarded—and these are not quarantined, they are only pla- 
carded—are occasional cases of houses of prostitution. If scarlet 
fever and smallpox were not placarded we should have no way of 
protecting ourselves from the contagion. People do not wantonly 
expose themselves to the dangers of these diseases. But it is a trag- 
edy of our civilization that men do wantonly expose themselves to the 
contagion of venereal disease. Placarding is not only futile, but ac- 
tually dangerous. For even the occasional placarding of places in 
which venereal disease has been found inspires confidence that the 
health officials are really quarantining all infected places, and leads 
to a false sense of security. The “house” that is not “placarded”’ 
is believed to be “‘safe,” whereas it may become infected at any 
hour, at any moment. The woman who is not infected when one 
“raid” occurs may become infected long before another “raid” is 
made. . 

The city ordinances of Chicago and the orders of the state 
Department of Public Health show clearly the difference between 
venereal and other contagious diseases. Our Chicago ordinance 
making venereal disease reportable clearly says that “the name 
and address of such diseased person shall not be reported to the de- 
partment of health.’”* A regulation of August 1, 1918,? issued by 
the state Department of Public Health, makes venereal diseases re- 
portable, but provides that the name of the diseased person is to be 
omitted “if such person is not a prostitute, an associate of a prostitute, 
is not in the military or naval service, and gives assurance that he 
will take treatment and follow the instructions of the physicians.” 

The names and addresses of persons having smallpox and scarlet 
fever are not withheld from the health department. They are all re- 


t Ettelson, Chicago Municipal Code (1922), sec. 1815. 

2 Tllinois Department of Public Health, Venereal Diseases. Syphilis, Gonorrhea, 
and Chancroid. Rules and Regulations .... for the Control, Suppression and Eradication 
of Venereal Diseases (Springfield, 1918). 
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ported so that every case may be quarantined. It is clear that the 
purpose of withholding names is to prevent the health department 
from disturbing or quarantining certain infected persons. Can any- 
one believe that the spasmodic quarantining of an occasional pros- 
titute is a scientific proceeding in the name of public health? As a 
well-known authority’ has pointed out, the infected man who may 
later transmit disease to his innocent wife and children is a much 
more dangerous person from the standpoint of racial infection and is 
in much greater need of being quarantined. 

All these measures are objectionable for many reasons, but most 
of all they are objectionable because they are futile. Nothing could 
be more ineffective than a system of quarantine dealing only with 
women, or only with prostitutes. Statistics from the records of our 
Chicago clinics show a much larger number of cases of venereal dis- 
ease among men than among women, as is true with such clinics 
the world over. Thus, in 1925, the last year in which statistics are 
available there were reported 18,404 cases of men and 6,827 cases 
of women with a venereal disease in Chicago. 

Moreover, the prostitute class includes only a fraction of the 
women infected with such diseases. In testifying before a parliamen- 
tary committee in Great Britain, the Undersecretary of State for 
War said that the testimony of doctors had indicated that from 72 
to 75 per cent of venereal disease came from the non-professional 
class. Similarly, Sir Archdall Reid, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century,? said, “three out of four soldiers now acquire their infec- 
tions from amateurs.” And he suggests that evidently prostitutes 
only hang on the fringe of current immorality. 

Even if every prostitute in Chicago were examined and quaran- 
tined (and this has never been proposed and would never be toler- 
ated), we should then be dealing with not more than 5 or 10 per cent 
of the total number of persons suffering from this disease. The last 
report of the Commissioner of Health shows only 619 women quar- 
antined in a year in Lawndale. As this is approximately 2} per cent 
of the persons who were reported to the health authorities as suffer- 
ing from venereal disease, under our present system we are, there- 


t Edith Houghton Hooker, The Laws of Health, chap. ix. 
2 XC (August, 1921), 348. 
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fore, quarantining about 23 per cent of the known cases, and we are 
fairly entitled to ask if a 2} per cent quarantine can be defended as 
a public health policy. 

The last published report of the Chicago Department of Health 
also says with regard to the Lawndale hospital that the fact that it 
had been possible to “treat so many women in the contagious stages 
of syphilis has been a powerful factor in the control of this dread 
disease” (p. 191). But a careful examination of the report shows 
that only 119 women with syphilis were admitted to Lawndale, 
whereas 8,508 cases of syphilis were reported to the health depart- 
ment in the same year (p. 166). That is, approximately 1 per cent 
of the syphilis patients reported to the health department were 
locked up in the Lawndale hospital, and of course all of the patients 
so treated were women. Again it may be asked if a 1 per cent quar- 
antine is a scientific method of dealing with a disease like syphilis. 

Further, it should not be forgotten that if all the infected pros- 
titutes in Chicago were quarantined today a large number of others 
would be infected tomorrow because this disease is spread by men 
as well as by women. It is claimed that by detaining these few wom- 
en, thousands of men are prevented from acquiring venereal disease. 
But it is well known that the places of women in detention are im- 
mediately filled by others who may already be infected or are likely 
to become infected at once. Houses have been known to reopen with 
new recruits immediately after a raid, and the new recruits continue 
the hideous spread of the plague. 

Finally, we must confess in the year of the Josephine Butler 
centenary that compulsory examination and compulsory quaran- 
tining are dangerous because they are one phase of the old system 
of regulation that has failed utterly in Europe and has been con- 
demned by every candid student of the question. The adoption of 
any part of this revolting system in our country should be opposed 
by every American woman and every American social worker, and a 
vigorous demand should be made for the abolition of the laws deal- 
ing with this subject. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘What do you propose to do 
with Lawndale and its inmates? Your policy,” it is said, “would 
mean closing Lawndale and turning the inmates into the street.” 
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Our reply is, Not at all; Lawndale should be maintained as a vol- 
untary hospital, not a prison. We would turn the prisoners of Lawn- 
dale into voluntary patients. We believe that a good social service 
worker could persuade most of the women who are there now to 
enter for treatment. A hospital of this kind, if well conducted on a 
voluntary basis, would not be in want of patients. The Public 
Health Institute of Chicago averages 1,600 cases daily, the Social 
Hygiene Clinic treats 100 more. 

_ While it is clear that nothing will finally prevent future infection 
except the abolition of all forms of prostitution, in the meantime 
vigorous support should be given to officials who are providing facili- 
ties for voluntary treatment and for treating all infected persons, 
whether the infection has been wilfully or innocently acquired. Well- 
conducted free clinics and social service are the proper remedies, as 
is happily being demonstrated. 

Another false contention is the claim that venereal disease con- 
tinues to exist because in the past the only attempts to prevent it 
have been “along moral and educational lines.” This is a statement 
that is very wide of the truth. As a matter of fact, in the past the 
moral and educational sides have been greatly neglected. The “‘abo- 
litionist”’ laws have been only half-heartedly enforced, and until re- 
cently it was common for local authorities to tolerate vice, the “‘se- 
gregated district,”’ and all the evils connected with it. The insistence 
on moral teaching is not old; it is new. The system that has failed 
is the old system of segregation and toleration. 

It is impossible to conclude this article without suggesting that, 
in memory of Josephine Butler, time and space should permit the 
quotation in full of the famous women’s protest which she wrote 
and which was published in the London Daily News on December 31, 
1869. This “protest” should give us food for thought in America, 
where in the last decade we have so fallen away from the old abo- 
litionist faith, and have been so slow to defend the principles for 
which Josephine Butler stood. Her protest is quaintly called the 
“Protest of the Ladies,’’* but they were women with valiant souls, 
whose courage should inspire us today. 


t Quoted in Josephine E. Butler, an Autobiographical Memoir, edited by George 
W. and Lucy A. Johnson (Bristol, 1909), pp. 94-96. 
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We, the undersigned, enter our solemn protest against the [Contagious Dis- 
eases] Acts. (1) Because, involving as they do such a momentous change in the 
legal safeguards hitherto enjoyed by women in common with men, they have 
been passed not only without the knowledge of the country, but unknown in a 
great measure to Parliament itself; and we hold that neither the Representa- 
tives of the People nor the Press fulfil the duties which are expected of them, 
when they allow such legislation to take place without the fullest discussion. 
(2) Because, so far as women are concerned, they remove every guarantee of 
personal security which the law has established and held sacred, and put their 
reputation, their freedom, and their persons absolutely in the power of the 
police. (3) Because the law is bound, in any country professing to give civil 
liberty to its subjects, to define clearly an offence which it punishes. (4) Be- 
cause it is unjust to punish the sex who are the victims of a vice, and leave un- 
punished the sex who are the main cause both of the vice and its dreaded con- 
sequences; and we consider that liability to arrest, forced medical treatment, 
and (where this is resisted) imprisonment with hard labour, to which these Acts 
subject women, are punishments of the most degrading kind. (5) Because by 
such a system the path of evil is made more easy to our sons, and to the whole 
of the youth of England, inasmuch as a moral restraint is withdrawn the mo- 
ment the State recognises, and provides convenience for, the practice of a vice 
which it thereby declares to be necessary and venial. (6) Because these measures 
are cruel to the women who come under their action, violating the feelings of 
those whose sense of shame is not wholly lost, and further brutalising even the 
most abandoned. (7) Because the disease which these Acts seek to remove has 
never been removed by any such legislation. The advocates of the system have 
utterly failed to show, by statistics or otherwise, that these regulations have 
in any case, after several years’ trial, and when applied to one sex only, dimin- 
ished disease, reclaimed the fallen, or improved the general morality of the 
country. We have on the contrary the strongest evidence to show that in Paris 
and other continental cities, where women have long been outraged by this 
system, the public health and morals are worse than at home. (8) Because the 
conditions of this disease in the first instance are moral, not physical. The moral 
evil, through which the disease makes its way, separates the case entirely from 
that of the plague, or rather scourges, which have been placed under police con- 
trol or sanitary care. We hold that we are bound, before rushing into experi- 
ments of legalising a revolting vice, to try to deal with the causes of the evil, 
and we dare to believe, that with wiser teaching and more capable legislation, 
those causes would not be beyond control. 

JANE ADDAMS 
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LEISURE BY LAW FOR WOMEN 


¥ “HE IMPORTANCE of leisure for wage-earning people was 

made apparent by the inventions of the eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries, so that it is now recognized through- 
out the civilized world as of the highest social significance. Without 
leisure there cannot be health; without leisure there is fatigue, arch- 
enemy of efficiency as of health. Reasonable leisure for wage- 
earners prescribed by statute is now upheld by courts of last re- 
sort, as it has long been known to the enlightened public and the med- 
ical profession to be essential to individual well-being, to the family, 
to industrial efficiency of wage-workers, and to civic development. 
Never was it so necessary as a universal interest, protected by the 
states and the nation, as in this epoch of mass production. 

All workers need leisure, but those whose need both of leisure 
and of state’s protection is most urgent are undoubtedly self- 
supporting young girls and, in a peculiar degree, wage-earning moth- 
ers of young families; for closely identified with industrial fatigue 
is the high infant mortality characteristic of those centers of in- 
dustries which have proverbially called young women, often mothers, 
into the factory for long working days and weeks. 

The relatively slow progress of the tuberculosis crusade in free- 
ing city wage-earning girls in the age-period fifteen to twenty-five 
from this curse of the indoor worker grows more conspicuous as 
people of other ages experience lower tuberculosis death-rates. 
Bringing to light a tenaciously persistent high death-rate of young 
women in industry is a service for which gratitude is due to the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association? and its socially 
minded statistician, Mr. Godias Drolet, who says: 

Even with the great gains against tuberculosis already made everywhere in 
the United States, the highest death rate in females, despite the continuous tu- 
berculosis crusade, is now among young, indoor wage-earning girls, fifteen to 
twenty-five years of age. Fatigue, increasing deprivation of fresh air and sun- 
light in crowded work places, particularly in cities, and greater opportunities for 
infection are the principal causes. Leisure affords antidotes for each. 

t See Josephine Goldmark, Fatigue and Efficiency (New York, 1919). 

2 The office is at 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that this highly essential in- 
terest of wage-earning women is very different from the “conspicu- 
ous leisure” of well-to-do-women. The excess on the one hand and 

the deficiency on the other are evidences of the confusion with which 
the community treats women’s time and labor. This is again evi- 
denced by the fact that not until the fourth quarter of the nineteenth 
century was leisure recognized as subject to the police power, in the 
same way in which health, comfort, safety, and good morals are 
subject to it and so labelled by' American jurisprudence. And at 
first, only in a single state, Massachusetts, in a most attenuated form 
was this recognition given. Nor has the spread of legally estab- 
lished leisure kept pace in this enlightened republic with that of other 
forms of social progress. 

This article is intended briefly to outline the successful effort 
exerted to hold in: the field of the police power and so of jurispru- 
dence the gains in leisure for women in industry so slowly and labo- 
riously achieved by the legislatures; to indicate some present ob- 
stacles; and to suggest immediate steps toward the good life with 
leisure for wage-earning women guaranteed by law. 





THE PERIOD OF JUDICIAL DELAY 


In 1876, for the first time in this Western Hemisphere, and then 
in Massachusetts only, a ten-hour law applying to women in mills f 
was upheld by a state supreme court.’ That very moderate safe- | 
guarding measure was unsuccessfully attacked under the pretext : i 
that a statute attempting to restrict the working hours of employees 
violated the charter which the state itself had granted to the em- : 
ploying corporation by limiting its freedom of contract. t 

Sustained and encouraged by that famous favorable Massachu- I 
setts case, though interrupted by many long, injurious delays, the : 
struggle to extend by law the scope and area of leisure for women 
wage-earners and to uphold in the courts every legislative gain, has 
required continuous effort for more than a half-century. 

After the Massachusetts decision, nineteen years elapsed before 
the next case of historic importance occurred. This was in Illinois, 
ending in the notorious adverse decision by the State Supreme 

t Commonwealth v. Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 120 Mass. 383. 
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Court in Ritchie v. The People,‘ in March, 1895, by which the eight- 
hour law for women and girls employed in manufacture, which had 
been enacted in 1893, was held contrary to the Bill of Rights of Ill- 
inois and to the Constitution of the United States. 

It is significant that six of the seven members of the Illinois 
Court, as it was organized at that time, came from rural districts, 
and that only one had had experience of life in a great manufacturing 
city. It may fairly be said of them that they “knew not what they 
did.’””? 

Although the Court used several thousand words in their opinion, 
the cornerstone of the reasoning was the inalienable right of women 
as citizens to contract without any statutory interference. The foun- 
dation of the decision may be briefly stated as follows: 

In Illinois women are citizens, and as such cannot be limited in 
the exercise of their liberty to contract. It is true that there are cer- 
tain derogations upon this liberty. Women cannot be called to the 
militia as men can, they cannot be required to perform jury service 
as men can. If they own farms they cannot be called upon for road- 
work as men can. Aside, however, from these minor derogations 
upon their citizenship, their liberty is the same as that of men. 

This unique decision was destined to have a long train of evil 
consequences. All women and girls over sixteen years old employed 
in manufacture in Illinois were wholly bereft of all safeguarding limi- 
tations or regulation of hours. For a period of fourteen years, from 
1895 to 1909, they were “‘free” to work unlimited hours by day or by 
night, or partly by day and partly by night, on Sundays as on week 
days, 365 days in the year, at the will of the employer. This was the 
“liberty” assured to them by the decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court in 1895, until the Illinois legislature enacted the present be- 
lated seventy-hour-week law for women in manufacture. 

The paralyzing effect of this Illinois decision was indescribable. 
Beyond the borders of Illinois it extended far and wide. It is well il- 


1155 Illinois 98. 

2 The intellectual limitations of the Illinois Supreme Court of 1895 reappear in 1927 
in the advocates of the federal, so-called Equality Amendment. Without experience of 
industry or first-hand acquaintance with it, they also “know not what they do,” when 
they adopt as their own the judicially overruled and repudiated arguments of those 
country judges, long since retired to private life by the voters of Illinois. 
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lustrated by the experience of Iowa and Indiana, states adjacent to 
Illinois, where its influence continues to this day. For thirty years 
it has been impossible, rapidly as the industries of these two rich, 
and in many respects enlightened, states are growing, to obtain any 
enforcible protective measure for adults. Indiana long ago prohib- 
ited on paper the employment of women in manufacture between 
ten o’clock at night and six o’clock in the morning. This legal work 
period of sixteen hours is now supposed to be interrupted by a pre- 
scribed noon hour except where a permit is issued. Naturally, meas- 
ures like this, however, never effectively protect anyone and Iowa 
has never made any pretense of restriction. 

The preventable injury to life, health, and well-being that has 
been suffered by wage-earning women and girls over fifteen years 
of age, beginning with the adverse decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court in 1895" and continuing until the unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Radice? case in 1924, 
staggers the imagination. 


QUIET REVOLUTION BY THE SUPREME COURT 


It will be recalled that in the United States a statute is merely a 
trial draft until it has been passed upon by the courts, and, in labor 
cases where the United States Constitution may be involved, a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the United States may be necessary 
to validate it. Anyone holding judicial office, from the incompetent 
occupant of an obscure “justice shop” to the judges of the highest 
courts in each of the forty-eight states, may, by an adverse interpre- 
tation of a law governing the hours of labor, cause delay lasting 
many years. Even an adverse interpretation by the attorney-general 
of a state may cause non-enactment or non-enforcement of such a 
law. 

In end all these destructive decisions may, however, be over- 
throw: y the Supreme Court of the United States. But until they 
meet { 5 fate, their influence for good or ill may be enormous. So 
it wa: ith the Illinois decision as to the powers of the legislatures. 


t . wchie v. The People (1895), 155 Illinois 98. 
2 Radice v. New York, 264 U.S. 292; upholding the waitresses’ amendment to the 
New York State night work law. 
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In view of the present hysterical agitation in defense of states’ rights, 
this generation-old, long-overruled decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, against the right of a state to protect the health of 
its women citizens by apparently limiting their right to contract, 
has a current interest all its own. By that decision a state supreme 
court nullified for sixteen years a power of the legislature of its own 
state which the Supreme Court of the United States has since de- 
clared it can properly exercise. 

Since 1895 the position of the courts of last resort, state and fed- 
eral, has undergone a beneficent revolution on the subject of pro- 
tective legislation. This change of opinion is registered in decisions 
by state courts of last resort’ in eight states and by the United States 
courts, both District and Supreme.” 

The cruelly deferred reversal’ of the adverse Illinois decision,‘ 
followed slowly upon an affirmative decision of the United States 
Supreme Court won by an appeal, not from Illinois but from Oregon, 
in the famous case of Muller v. Oregon.s This case is assured per- 
manent and increasing fame as the first of its kind for two reasons. 
It introduced the series of decisions and opinions of courts of last 
resort, federal and state, upholding under the police powers of the 
state special safeguarding measures for adult women in industry. 

If the question is asked as to how this development occurred 
the reply must be that it was largely the result of the efforts of a 
private organization, the National Consumers’ League, which had 
the services of able persons both within and without the legal pro- 
fession. Through the genius of Louis D. Brandeis, the methods of 
securing and presenting evidence and the kinds of evidence intro- 
duced were so altered as to amount to a new judicial procedure. 

t People v. Schweinler Press (1915), 214 N.Y. 395; State v. Bunting (1915), 71 
Ore. 259; Wenham v. State (1902), 65 Neb. 394; State v. Buchanan (1902), 29 Wash. 
603; State v. Muller (1906), 48 Ore. 252; Ritchie & Co. v. Wayman (1910), 244 Ill. 
509; Commonwealth v. Riley (1911-12), 210 Mass. 387; Hawley v. Walker (1914), Ohio; 
Miller v. Wilson (1912), 162 Calif. 687; Bosley v. McLaughlin (1915), Calif. 

2 Muller v. Oregon (1908), 208 U. S. 412; Riley v. Mass. (1914), 232 U.S. 671; 
Hawley v. Walker (1914), 232 U.S. 718; Miller v. Wilson (1915), 236 U.S. 373; Bosley v. 
McLaughlin (1915), 236 U.S. 385; Bunting v. Oregon (1917), 243 U.S. 426. 

3 Ritchie v. Wayman (1910), 244 Ill. 509. 

4 Ritchie v. The People (1895), 155 Ill. 98. 

5 Muller v. Oregon (1908), 208 U.S. 412. 
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For the first time there was presented in perfectly intelligible 
form, a mass of relevant facts which have, in nineteen years, never 
been controverted, tending to show that laws shortening women’s 
working hours are indeed health measures indispensably necessary 
to the public health and so to the general welfare. 

The principle underlying" Muller'v. Oregon, in which a ten-hour- 
day for women was upheld was vastly strengthened by a subse- 
quent decision in Bunting v. Oregon, finally affirmed only nine years 
later.? This decision applied to men and women, and set up elabo- 
rately and definitely the principle that working hours of both may be 
limited as a health measure by state legislatures which have, through 
the police powers, responsibility for the public health within their 
boundaries. In the exercise of this power states may, according to 
this decision, interfere with the right of individuals of either sex to 
contract. 

Affirmative decisions had meanwhile been reached by courts of 
last resort in five other states, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, and New York. 

A third decision of the Supreme Court of the United States had 
been called forth by an appeal from California. In two able opin- 
ions,3 Mr. Justice Hughes of the United States Supreme Court had 
sustained, in 1915, the extremest regulation of hours of labor 
achieved up to that time, namely, the California statutes limiting 
the labor of women in certain non-hazardous pursuits to forty-eight 
hours a week. 

Incidentally, the waitresses’ amendment to the New York state 
night-work law was unanimously upheld in the Radice case in 1924, 
by the same ultra-conservative federal Supreme Court which had 


t The Bunting case was first argued before the Supreme Court by Mr. Brandeis. 
Before the decision was reached he was appointed to the Supreme Court by President 
Wilson. The case was re-argued by Mr. Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard University 
Law School, successor to Mr. Brandeis as counsel for the National Consumers’ League, 
in 1916, and in 1917 it was finally allowed to stand. This was the last of the United 
States Supreme Court cases on this subject argued by Mr Brandeis, who began in 1908 
with the first Oregon decision and ended in 1916 with the second one. Muller v. Oregon, 
208 U.S. 412. 


2 Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U.S. 426. 
3 236 U.S. 373 and 236 U.S. 385. 
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only a year before, April, 1923, agreed to the adverse Sutherland de- 
cision in the District of Columbia minimum-wage case.’ The Radice 
case, argued by Mr. Irving I. Goldsmith,? closed the unbroken, suc- 
cessful series begun in 1908. 

There was thus piled up a mass of judicial authority, federal and 
state, sustaining the short working day in many diverse forms, as a 
health measure clearly within the power of the states to establish. 

When the industrial history of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century comes to be written, this quiet revolution in the field of 
jurisprudence must be reckoned as of decisive importance. For it 
enables women voters, for the first time, to center their efforts upon 
the legislators, upon selecting for nomination and election repre- 
sentatives already enlightened on the social aspects of industry, and 
upon supplying them with facts just as the courts were supplied by 
the briefs prepared by Miss Goldmark under the direction of Mr. 
Brandeis and Professor Frankfurter. 


THE SECOND QUARTER-CENTURY 
THE SHIFT TO THE LEGISLATURES 

There is, then, no longer a question of the power of the states to 
safeguard the leisure of its wage-earning women. A clear defiance of 
this long-continued trend of the highest authority in the republic to 
recognize this authority is the struggle in the states to delay the es- 
tablishment, by statute, of the eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour 
week for women and girls. After the decisions above considered, such 
statutes can no longer be attacked as unconstitutional. And noth- 
ing in our industrial history is more disgraceful than the effort to 
confuse the public about them. 

A great opportunity has been lost in the failure to enlighten the 
people most deeply concerned, the rapidly increasing mass of women 
wage-earners, as to the social significance of these decisions of the 
highest judicial authority, in restoring finally to all the states a right 
which has never been questioned in any country save our own. The 
recruits, since the war, to the great mass of socially unenlightened 
women and girls among wage-earners are millions. 


t Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525. 
2 Now Judge Goldsmith of the Supreme Court of the Fourth District, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 
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The old-established permanent opponents of leisure by law for 
wage-earners have wasted no opportunity. Exploiting employers 
have been alert and at work continuously since 1876. In recent years 
they have carried on propaganda unparalleled in the industrial field. 
This costly campaign is, however, losing its earlier effectiveness. 
The high tide of libel and slander is ebbing; some officials guilty of 
public libel have been retired to private life; the New York Commercial 
is dead, buried by a merger in the New York Journal of Commerce. In 
general, the detractors find it increasingly difficult to place their 
wares profitably. Well-directed libel suits are taking effect. The turn 
of the tide is recorded by the appearance in 1927 of aggressive de- 
fense statements such as of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s open letter 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution’ and of Professional 
Patriots,? a volume of authentic data identifying the financial back- 
ers of slanderers. 

The long campaign of misrepresentation directed against per- 
sons, rarely against policies on their merits, has, nevertheless, un- 
happily produced such confusion that one of the newer active or- 
ganizations of women is enlisted with the opposition to leisure by 
law, and to all other measures for safeguarding the interests for 
women. 

This relatively new group is the Woman’s Party, so-called, a 
survival of the radical wing of the suffrage movement. Its member- 
ship consists mainly of professional women. (Conspicuous by their 
absence are accredited representatives of authentic trade unions.) 
They are journalists, lawyers, doctors, nurses, actors, artists, account- 
ants, secretaries to merchants and manufacturers, agents, and, in- 
credible as it seems, women in the higher ranks of teaching. Of these, 
some honestly fear that the general position of women in the pro- 
fessions may be injured by the publicly avowed inability of thous- 
ands of women wage-earners to maintain, without special laws 
their health and efficiency under conditions of modern industry. 

Just as there were down to the crowning victory in 1920 women 


tOpen letter of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in The Woman Citizen, July, 1927. 


2 Professional Patriots, edited by Norman Hapgood (New York; Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1927). 
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who opposed suffrage, so there are, here and there throughout the 
country, handfuls of these scattered opponents of the world-wide 
movement for the health and well-being of women wage-earners by 
the constitutional method of law enactment, law enforcement, and 
judicial interpretation of statutes. 

Whatever titles these extremely articulate and well-financed small 
groups choose, they oppose, in their statements in the press and their 
appearances, before legislative committee-hearings, health and safe- 
guarding measures backed by the recognized trade unions of men 
and of women, and by the great, old-established national bodies of 
women. Representatives of these small groups have, for several 
years, appeared side by side with counsel for the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Associated Industries, organizations 
frankly organized to prevent the development of social control. 

Although these groups of women have little or no influence upon 
the courts, and virtually none with Congress, they have unques- 
tionably contributed toward slackening the progress of urgently need- 
ed, new safeguarding laws in the states. This progress has never been 
rapid in the United States. From 1908 to 1914 it was, however, more 
widespread and energetic than at any time before or since. Reac- 
tionary influences have been in control in every legislature almost 
continuously since the war. 

Massachusetts and Ohio are honorably distinguished among 
eastern states, the former by its modern forty-eight-hour week, 
which it has courageously refused to modify, and the latter by its 
fifty-hour-law, which it has succeeded in keeping intact. 

Illinois, third of the great industrial states, has, on the other hand, 
made virtually no progress. In 1927 it has again killed a moderate 
eight-hour law for women in industry. The bill was defeated by lack 
of nine votes in the Senate in the closing week of a biennial legisla- 
ture after one of the most dogged, non-political struggles in recent 
history. The effort to secure this legislation has persisted fourteen 
years through seven biennial sessions. The present defeat prolongs 
by two years the Illinois law of 1911, which still permits the seventy- 
hour week and a working period of ten hours in twenty-four by day 
or by night, or partly by day and partly by night, on Sundays as on 
weeks days, for all women and girls above tie age of sixteen years. 
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In this second year of the second quarter of our century New York, 
greatest of the industrial states, changes once more its forty-year 
old ten-hour law amended in 1911 to prescribe a maximum working 
week of fifty-four hours, i.e., a maximum day of ten hours on five 
days with the Saturday half holiday, or six days of nine hours each. 
New York now prescribes the eight-hour day and the forty-eight 
hour week for manufacturers whose employees work six full days of 
eight hours each. It still permits a nine-hour day and a week of 
forty-nine and one-half hours when a half holiday is granted. 

Thus, after an annual struggle repeated in fourteen legislatures, 
New York is commonly said to have at last to its credit a modified 
forty-eight hour law. This statute is, however, unfortunately very 
obscure and so complicated by compromise provisions which grant 
the employer, irrespective of whether or not his industry is of a sea- 
sonal nature, the right to seventy-eight hours’ overtime including 
days of ten hours. Such a provision may render the law substantially 
nugatory. 

Since the employer’s contract of employment is with each wo- 
man individually and the only restraint seems to be that no week 
may be longer than fifty-four hours (the limit enforced during the 
past fifteen years) this new provision appears to enable any employer 
to engage a woman for a sufficient number of weeks of fifty-four 
hours each to aggregate seventy-eight hours’ overtime in the calen- 
dar year. 

Even this dreary and doubtful experience of New York with her 
legislature illustrates, however, the improved outlook of women in 
the new quarter-century. The near future will reveal the merits and 
demerits of the hard-won changes in the working day, and new facili- 
ties are at hand for continued improvements until New York’s laws 
equal those of California. 

It has been shown that permanent changes in American juris- 
prudence were achieved by relevant facts compiled and presented to 
the courts by a voluntary organization, and by the generous services 
of Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Felix Frankfurter and, in the Radice case, Mr. 
Irving I. Goldsmith. 

There are public agencies rendering these services now. The New 
York Bureau of Women and Children is one of several state agen- 
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cies permanently engaged in gathering relevant facts concerning in- 
dustry in those states. A public commission or a newly elected an- 
nual Assembly can never again plead ignorance. 

The federal Women’s Bureau, too, is conducting continuous in- 
quiries in this field. Among its recent gleanings is the significant 
contrast between California and two other important states. Cali- 
fornia has had her eight-hour law since 1911." A recent investigation 
by the federal Women’s Bureau? shows that California has also the 
highest minimum wage for women workers in the country, $16.00 
a week for experienced women. 

This may well be contrasted with North Carolina,3 whose legal 
working day for adults in factories is eleven hours, even at night in 
cotton mills; or with Mississippi, where the median wage of adult 
women in 1925, the latest date for which figures are available, 
was $8.60. Of thirteen states in which the federal bureau has investi- 
gated wages paid since the California orders took effect, the median 
wage’ was found in twelve to be less than the minimum paid to ex- 
perienced women in California. 

This contrast should be called to the attention of coming legisla- 
tures when they have before them bills for shortening the working. 
day, and are assured by the opponents of those measures that pass- 
ing them would curtail the prosperity of the women wage-earners 
who ask for them. 

The reactionaries in the legislatures can now be elected by wo- 
men’s votes to stay at home whenever they defy current facts. This 
was not true of the courts, for while backward states often have 
courts that are elective, the tenure of judges is relatively long and 
the control of the voters because of such views relatively slight. 


Moreover there has been, in Ohio, an able woman member of the 


1 California Statutes 1911, chap. 38, p. 324; see 162 Calif. 687; 236 U.S. 373, 385. 
2 For abstract of this report see United States Daily, August 3, 1927, p. I. 

3 U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 4o, p. 23. 

4U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 59, p. 10. 


5 “Median wage” means, of course, that one-half of those receiving wages are paid 
below and one-half are paid above the sum mentioned. In states which, like California, 
have a minimum-wage law, no one to whom it applies can be paid below the rate set by 
the Commission, and the number of women and minors who may be paid less than the 
rate for experienced workers is strictly limited. 
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State Supreme Court. This points the way to qualified women shar- 
ing fully in the judicial process of confirming the right to leisure. 

Urgently needed is enlightenment, intensive and extensive, to 
enable women to place and to keep in office candidates whom ex- 
perience has shown to be their trustworthy friends. This year’s re- 
newed failure of the eight-hour bill in Illinois teaches afresh the 
need of enlightenment. 

THE OUTLOOK 

While the struggle with courts and legislatures has been drag- 
ging along in the states since that first disastrous judicial setback 
in Illinois in 1895, the nations of Europe have framed, and have 
been submitting to their appropriate legislative bodies, including 
their treaty-making agencies, an international convention for an 
eight-hour day in industry." This the following countries have rati- 
fied: Greece, in 1920; Roumania, India, and Czechoslovakia, in 1921; 
Bulgaria, in 1923; Chili and Italy,? in 1925; and Belgium, in 1926. 
Their most recent gain is the acceptance by France of this draft con- 
vention in May, 1927. 

The experience of American women in the same year with their 
legislative program in New York and Illinois brings into the fore- 
ground, with new urgency, the proposal that we now help in pushing, 
at Washington, the international draft convention for the eight-hour 
day, with whatever changes of procedure our federal form of govern- 
ment may impose. 

t See Herbert Heaton, ‘“‘ ‘Social Justice’ Motive in Creating International Labor 
Standards,” American Labor Legislation Review (June, 1927), p. 162. 

If precedents were asked, reference could always be made to the successful attempt 
at giving protection to migratory birds by international agreement. Treaties for their 
protection are in effect with Great Britain covering the Canadian sources and with 
Mexico and are of course the supreme law of the land throughout the United States. 
Those interested to pursue the subject might consult the U.S. Statutes at Large,27:828- 
48 (3-14-1913 a statute passed and later held unconstitutional) and U.S. Federal Re- 
porter, 214:154 and 221: 288. In 1916 a treaty was negotiated, ratified, signed, and pro- 
mulgated (Statutes at Large, 39:1702).. July 31, 1918, a second statute under the 
treaty was enacted (Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, chap. 128). This was upheld 
July 23, 1919, by the U.S. Federal Court (U.S. Federal Reporter, 358:25). See also 


United States Daily, September 6, 1927, for statement of the results of these treaties 
and of this legislation. 


2Italy’s ratification was made subject to ratification by Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Switzerland. Two of these countries have accepted treaty. 
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This is no proposal to substitute support of these treaties for our 
never ending duty to bring our laggard American states into line 
with civilization. 

We must, of course, as heretofore, strive unremittingly and with 
renewed energy to harvest the full benefit of the action of the highest 
courts, persuading the legislatures to use the powers which have been 
affirmed and extended for them by judicial decisions beginning in 
1908. This is not an attempt to suggest a short cut to the statutory 
eight-hour day for adults as a universal institution to be achieved in 
one decade. Here is no recommendation that we concentrate either 
upon effort at Washington or upon continuance of the eighty years’ 
struggle in the states. 

We must continuously and contemporaneously work for both of 
these reasons. The new quarter-century of mass production can thus 
be made the new quarter-century of effort to meet our share in a 
world-wide need for publicly guarantied leisure for wage-workers. 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


NATIONAL ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE 
New York City 














SHOULD MEDICAL CARE BE FORCED? 


A SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF A BRIEF INQUIRY 


VISITOR-IN-TRAINING with a family society raised the 
A question, “Should material relief be withheld to force a 
client to see a physician?” An experienced family case 

worker, when asked this question, declined to answer it. The mem- 
bers of a small group who were discussing the family problem differed 
in their replies. Some who were questioned answered “Yes” very 
positively, but others answered “No” with equal firmness and deci- 
sion. Because of this disagreement the question was asked of three 
outstanding executives in Greater New York whose similarity in 
points of view was so interesting that their replies are quoted in full. 

From the first executive came the following: 


A relief organization cannot afford to be dogmatic when dealing with human 
ills and human difficulties, but some degree of pressure would be defensible if 
the situation.clearly indicated a physical or mental ailment. Laws have pro- 
vided for compulsory mental examinations, but so far as I know no one has 
advocated compulsory medical examinations. If the client is of normal mind 
and has a deep-seated religious prejudice against medical examinations, I do not 
at the moment think of any way to deal with the difficulty except by the slow 
process of changing his opinion. I can think of many circumstances in which 
to withdraw material relief would do nothing more than to aggravate the physi- 
cal disability, and I think in few instances would the withholding of relief 
bring about such a change of opinion. 


The next executive replied: 


I think it is impossible to make a general statement which would cover all 
cases. There might be one person in the family whose attitude might affect the 
welfare of others very materially. On the other hand, it might not. In any 
event, we should ultimately be confronted with this situation. The client has 
religious scruples. Shall we coerce that client to consent to a course of action he 
disapproves? Almost always I should say that we have more responsibility for 
the client’s soul than we have for his body, and about the worst thing we can 
do to any human being is to force upon that human being a course of conduct 
which is for him a sin against himself. I should think death a much less un- 
desirable consequence than this. 
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And from the third executive came this reply: 


One should start with the point of view that a family welfare organization 
in a given family situation can effectively secure results only in so far as it 
succeeds in carrying the family along with it in whatever policy or program it 
undertakes. I do not think, therefore, that it would be wise to demand a medical 
diagnosis. I should want to point out the advantages which I believe would be 
gained from a medical diagnosis, but I should be very reluctant to force against 
a religious conviction a demand for such an examination as a basis for treat- 
ment. Personally, I should be inclined to go a long way in giving needed relief 
or other assistance to a family whose religious opinions honestly and earnestly 
prevent medical examination and treatment. I readily call to mind instances in 
which one would be reluctant, if not unwilling, to expend money for relief or 
service in dealing with the definite results of diseases which one knows would 
yield to medical treatment. Even in such instances I am not sure that one in the 
long run would not get further by giving such assistance as is possible under the 
circumstances, and let this be an educational force which would help to get to 
a basis that would be more likely to lead to results. The Good Samaritan, 
operating through the family welfare agency, cannot afford to be too rigid in 
methods of help where help is obviously needed. 


FURTHER INQUIRY MADE 


Interested in securing a wider range of opinion, the question was 
definitely stated in letter form for circulation among a larger number 
of executives as follows: 


What should be the policy of a family-caring agency in granting material 
relief to a family or individual, who, because of religious belief, refuses medical 
care? Granting that tact and patience have been exercised and that persuasion 
has failed, should the agency continue its relief, realizing full well that it has 
obtained no medical diagnosis, and that the client is not improving but is grow- 
ing steadily worse? 

To illustrate: Mrs. A belongs to a small denomination which believes in the 
healing power of prayer to the exclusion of medical care. The society has been 
called upon to furnish considerable financial assistance, and after a period of 
several weeks Mrs. A consistently refuses medical care and is growing steadily 
worse. Should the society continue indefinitely to aid the family, weteng even 
a medical diagnosis, out of respect for the family’s religion? 


Copies of this letter were sent to four groups of executives scat- 
tered from coast to coast, representing family-caring agencies, health 
agencies (tuberculosis and public health nursing associations), feder- 
ations of churches, and lastly the executives of community chests, 
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with the request to the last group that the inquiry be placed in the 
hands of some “‘hard-headed”’ business man for his personal reply. 

Table I presents a summary of the 120 replies which were re- 
ceived and tabulated. 

After eliminating the 7 replies that were doubtful and the 8 that 
were indefinite, there remain 105 expressions of opinion, 45 in favor 
of continuing aid and 60 iri favor of discontinuing it. A larger per- 
centage of the executives representing health agencies favored dis- 
continuing relief than of any of the other groups. All four groups, 
however, are fairly equally divided between the two points of view. 
Believing that this question is of general'interest, we give some de- 
tailed quotations from the replies received. 

















TABLE I 
NuMBER oF REPLIES 
“ee | ae Ans Tora, 
iE ISWER WER 
Type oF EXECUTIVE Dousricz | Inperpure NUMBER OF 
Continued | Discontinued 
Family-caring agencies. . . 10 TA. Absedseceadd 5 29 
Health agencies......... II 19 hey Searer tele eee 36 
Church federations. ..... II el Sep erer ey 2 28 
Business men........... 13 12 I I 27 
PROM OS < oixicinie oes 45 60 7 8 120 




















REPLIES FROM EXECUTIVES OF FAMILY-CARING AGENCIES 
WHO FAVORED CONTINUING RELIEF 
One of the replies received from the family-agency group called 
attention quite properly to the fact that in the first place the answer 
must be modified by the conditions of health and also by the make- 


up of the family. That is, the writer said that if the family consisted . 


only of adults, he would feel inclined to tell the applicant for relief 
that, if he or she were not willing to accept the medical treatment 
which it was thought might make the relief unnecessary, the society 
would not be justified in continuing its assistance. However, the writ- 
er emphasized the following point: “If we felt that medical treat- 
ment would be likely to restore the client to health, we would be 
much more likely to refuse relief unless the client accepted that 
medical treatment than if we had the idea that probably medical 
treatment would not help a great deal anyway.” 
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The uncertainty of the outcome of medical care was stressed in 
other replies. One executive, for example, called attention to the 
fact that only too often ‘‘visitors insisted upon medical care, includ- 
ing an operation, which did not result favorably. If doctors were 
infallible and we could be absolutely sure of their diagnosis,” was 
the argument of this writer, “the situation might be different. The 
visitor can have no real assurance that ‘if she persuaded Mrs. A to 
accept the medical care she offers, healing would follow. The mental 
and spiritual effect on Mrs. A would certainly not be good. A 
family’s religious conviction should be respected.” 

Similarly, a third reply raised the question “whether medical 
care could accomplish anything in this particular instance. So often 
we obtain a diagnosis but we are unable to do anything with the 
diagnosis.” This reply continued as follows: 

Would the health of the other members of the family suffer more were the 
society to withdraw than if it were to remain in the situation? A period of 
several weeks would seem to be fairly short as a time in which to persuade a 
person to accept medical care. I have known persons who held a belief such as 
Mrs. A to accept medical advice when it was given without emphasizing the 
need of a change of faith. On the other hand, I have had for many years an 
intimate acquaintance with a man who is a member of a faith tabernacle of a 
faith-healing organization. If I was not his case worker, I was certainly his 
friendly visitor for a period of fifteen years. Nothing could have changed his 
faith, and I admired and respected him for it. If a situation such as you describe 
had arisen with him, I would not have hesitated to continue relief. 


In two replies the writers said they would continue relief only 
if they were certain that there was a real conviction on the part of 
the person refusing medical care that such care was “unreligious” 
and “not the result of a real or potential fear of doctors or hospitals,”’ 
and cautioned that the agency assure itself of the depth and sincerity 
of her belief. As one of these correspondents put it, “Can it be 
definitely ascertained that Mrs. A is not afraid to face the facts of 
her illness and not using this religious experience to hide behind?” 

One writer, although in favor of continuing to extend the aid 
necessary, thought that it might be essential as ‘‘a means of influenc- 
ing the patient’s action, to threaten to or even temporarily to with- 
hold aid,” provided such should not contribute to the suffering of 


the client or that of her family. This reply concluded as follows: 
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“There is also this to consider. Your agency must deal with a clientéle 
composed of every race, creed, and color, and of every shade of 
religious belief, and in doing so must attempt to administer its aid 
in a manner which will least disturb the moral and spiritual life of 
the client.” 

From another letter came an equally emphatic statement that 
“religious beliefs, personal rights and liberties, are things which we 
cannot attack without justification. Personally,” said this writer, 
“T cannot see how any of us can sit in judgment on another’s reli- 
gious belief and penalize him for not employing our methods. Brief- 
ly, I am in favor of feeding and supplying necessities and relief to 
anyone, regardless of his mental, moral, physical, or spiritual con- 
dition.” 

Another executive thought that refusal of assistance because of 
religious belief would to a certain extent be persecution, but he also 
pointed out that “if a person is a menace, such action should 
be taken as is possible under the laws of the particular city or 
state.” 

One executive said emphatically that a family agency was not 
a disciplinary agency, and that relief should not therefore be stopped 
because a client refused medical examination; but the writer noted 
that the aid of the court might be enlisted in securing medical atten- 
tion “in cases where diagnoses have been secured and there was a 
certain danger in the person remaining in the home.” 

The question was raised in another reply as to whether Mrs. A 
were suffering from a disease affecting only herself, in which case the 
writer thought that aid should be continued. “This conclusion,” he 
said, ‘“‘is based on the theory of personal right to express one’s faith 
in whatsoever social philosophy, providing such faith does not en- 
danger the lives of other people.”’ But the same writer continued, 
“Tf, however, Mrs. A is suffering from an infectious or contagious 
disease, thereby threatening the welfare of people around her, then 
I should think that a drastic measure, such as withholding relief, is 
wholly justifiable for the purpose of coercing the patient to accept 
treatment even though it be antagonistic to her belief.” 

Finally, one correspondent in the group assumed that the re- 
calcitrant client was the mother of a family under care and therefore 
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pointed out that society could not “justify its position in withholding 
relief from the children, causing them to suffer because their mother 
could not be convinced of the value of medical service on account 
of her religious belief.” 


REPLIES FROM EXECUTIVES OF FAMILY-CARING AGENCIES 
WHO FAVORED DISCONTINUING RELIEF 

« Among the replies received from the representatives of family- 
care agencies who expressed themselves in favor of a policy of dis- 
continuing relief were several which suggested that the leaders of 
the faith, or church, or “cult” to which the client belonged ought to 
assume the burden of her continued support. In one of these replies 
the writer was careful to say that relief should be withdrawn only 
after more than the usual amount of tact, patience, and persuasion 
had been devoted to the case and after the local representative of 
the faith had been seen “‘in an effort to plead once more the wisdom 
of medical care.” Even then the policy of withholding relief should 
not be adopted until the representative of the faith had been ac- 
quainted with the society’s decision and had been requested to 
“assume the responsibility, financial as well as spiritual.” 

Another executive holding much the same view suggested that, 
if there were children in the family, some plan must be made “to 
protect them from neglect.” But the writer suggested that at any 
rate a conference should be held with those of Mrs. A’s religious 
affiliation and the position of the society frankly stated to them in 
advance of cutting off further assistance. The writer continued, “If 
a medical diagnosis is important as a part of the treatment, it seems 
to me that this should be insisted upon at such a conference, certain- 
ly after a sufficient time has been given to see whether the methods 
of the denomination accomplish results.” 

From another executive in this group came the suggestion that 
no opportunity should be lost of pressing home to such religious 
groups “the propriety of paying their own way socially. This is not 
to say,” the writer was careful to explain, ‘“‘that we do it consistently, 
but I do think, without laying down hard and fast rules about the 
individual case, our constant and honest effort should be directed 
to this end.” 
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In one of the replies supporting this policy the reasons for the 
position are stated in some detail as follows: 


The family welfare agency should withdraw from the case. We are called 
into families as professional persons to solve social problems. We expect to make 
the diagnosis and to plan the treatment according to the knowledge and tech- 
nique which have grown in our profession and which seem to us best in the solu- 
tion of social problems. A reputable doctor would not continue with a case with 
the patient giving the directions. If the patient’s religious belief will not permit 
you to do for her the things which obviously ought to be done for her good, the 
problem is really a religious problem which ought to be tackled through the 
leaders of the faith to which she belongs. If they do not influence her to agree 
to your suggestions, but on the contrary uphold her in her attitude, the responsi- 
bility should be left to them. 


In several of the replies in this group the writer felt that the funds 
for which the society acted as trustee ought not to be expended in 
such a case. Thus one executive thought that 


Where an agency has limited itself to what it terms constructive service and 
finds .... that it cannot induce . . . . Mrs. A toassume an attitude that would 
make the improvement in health, presumably necessary to such service, possible, 
I should take for granted that the society’s funds could be used to better ad- 
vantage elsewhere. 


In another carefully prepared reply along this line the writer 
said: 

Social agencies must be careful in trying to help a person materially, not 
to undermine spiritual values. On the other hand, a social agency is a trustee 
of money secured from the general public and must use that money to advantage 
from the community point of view rather than for the advantage of a particular 
group or sect. These two propositions conflict in the case presented. While such 
a case might be carried temporarily by the family agency, I doubt if it should 
continue to give relief from its general funds on a long-time basis without at 
least getting a diagnosis. This suggestion is possibly a solution. Leaders of the 
denomination to which the family or individual belongs might be consulted. 
It is up to them either themselves to provide financial resources or to agree to 
help in securing medical diagnosis and treatment in such a way as not to under- 
mine religious belief. While the family agency is not justified in interfering with 
the religious belief of its clients, neither is it justified in spending other people’s 
money in a way which it knows is wasteful without their consent. This raises 
another possibility. If the religious group to which the individual or family be- 
longs will not consent to medical diagnosis, and the agency feels that under the 
circumstances relief should be provided, it might be raised especially from a few 
people who are informed of the facts. On the other hand, if lack of medical 
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diagnosis and treatment is so serious as to practically amount to suicide, I be- 
lieve a family agency should not become an accomplice by providing relief. 

Another writer who thinks it the agency’s duty to make some 
other “contact” for the family explains his position as follows: 

I do not mean that relief should be used as a lever, but rather that I believe 
the private agency has no reason to become a mere pocketbook. It is only in so 
far as it makes a definite contribution to social life that the agency can continue 
to serve families. I should say that it was the duty of your agency to continue 
relief to Mrs. A until arrangements are made by which a public agency should 
assume responsibility for her care. There certainly cannot be much value in the 
mere functioning of a pocketbook. 

In one of the replies the writer thought that if the situation 
involved the wage-earner who might, with medical care, be restored 
to the capacity to support himself or his family, then the agency 
might be entirely justified in withholding assistance. On the other 
hand, he suggested that if the need for relief were only indirectly 
related to the health problem of a member of the family group, the 
merits of the case would be altered. Another executive wrote that 
the agency had “‘a right to demand a medical diagnosis, but whether, 
having the diagnosis for your own information, you have a right to 
insist on medical treatment, is to me quite a different question.” 

One of the executives who thought the agency would be justified 
in withholding support after every effort had been made to get the 
client’s consent to accept medical care foresaw possible criticism of 
the agency, but added: “It seems to me further that the organiza- 
tion would be subject to some criticism regardless of the position 
it takes, and under such circumstances it should adhere to a policy 
which it feels is for the benefit of the community as a whole.” 

One writer who said he was “not clear what an agency supported 
by private funds would or could do in such a case” added, “I am 
perfectly clear, however, that a private agency has a right to limit 
its intake and determine for itself when and where it should give 
relief.” 


REPLIES FROM EXECUTIVES OF HEALTH AGENCIES WHO 
FAVORED CONTINUING RELIEF 


Some of the replies from the health agency executives were very 
much like some that have already been quoted in the preceding sec- 
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tion. Thus, several members of the health group who thought that 
relief should be continued suggested that the easiest way out of the 
difficulty would be to have the care of Mrs. A assumed by the church 
or faith to which she clung so devotedly. One of these replies, which 
is rather longer than the others, suggests also that an attempt be 
made to secure the co-operation of the religious organization to which 
she belonged: 


The scheme of social work is parallel to that of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions. Facts must be obtained through investigation to ascertain the cause 
and remedy the trouble. The medical profession is not infallible, but the igno- 
rance and lack of education of members of various cults regarding the human 
body and its needs and treatment have frequently led to tragic results. Where 
the existence of disease is not recognized, the element of economic loss and de- 
pendence should be also ignored, if one is consistent. Therefore, while a family 
welfare society may be obliged to render aid, I think that the outstanding prob- 
lem is to gain the co-operation of the healer and his society, as in other problems 
where ignorance, superstition, or character defects predominate. 


In another reply it is suggested that an effort be made to find 
one or more benevolent individuals sufficiently liberal in their social 
attitudes to be willing to furnish the relief necessary to let the client 
die comfortably. This reply continued: 

Unless you are sure that her condition is a menace to society, her death 
really harms no one but herself. Neglect to furnish her with heat and food and 
possibly a shelter, for the short time she may live, may have a very bad effect 
upon her neighborhood. Have you really any right to force medical attention 
upon her if her refusal to receive it is harming no one but herself? If you were 
to get several hundred of these families annually, your budget would be some- 
what strained, but if one happens only occasionally, I can see no harm in letting 
the patient die in the faith she has selected and at the expense of some benevo- 
lent individual or of your budget, whichever seems best. 


Again, as in some of the replies already quoted from members of 
other groups, the health agency representatives also called attention 
to the difference between requiring diagnosis and compelling the 
client to accept the treatment recommended. One such reply, for 
example, said: 

No matter what the condition or disease is, we do know that the patient 
is more apt to get well or improve with proper food and living conditions. Some- 
times that is the best treatment after all. Of course, every effort should be made 
to get the woman to have a diagnosis, even if she refused the treatment. I would 
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suggest calling in a nursing organization to see if by giving actual nursing care, 
she might influence the patient. 

Another reply along similar lines suggested that ‘“‘a diagnosis 
should be made with the very definite understanding that it is for 
the benefit of the family-caring agency that it might know what the 
problem is, but that such a diagnosis should not obligate the patient 
to accept it or to carry out any suggested treatment.” 

One executive inquired rather forcibly: 

If Mrs. A were your sister, mother, or someone else you loved, what would 
you do? You would use all manner of persuasion, if necessary, appeal to the law, 
but you would not let her suffer for the necessities of life, nor would you clamor 
above all for a medical diagnosis to put in your file. 


From three other advocates of continuing relief came the follow- 
ing: 

The first wrote, “I certainly would not surrender a religious con- 
viction of mine upon the request of an agency that I did not have 
the utmost confidence in, nor would I sell my religion for the price 
of food.” 

The second wrote, ‘Even though medical advice had been re- 
fused by the patient, an agency supported by the community chest 
or other private funds, could not very well refuse to give relief to an 
individual whose faith in prayer is so strong that she cannot do 
otherwise than refuse medical assistance.” 

The third wrote, “Everyone is entitled to adhere to any religious 
belief that they may choose; and, if this woman thinks that prayer 
is going to heal her, I do not see why you should take the necessary 
things to sustain life away from her, even if she dies for the want of 
a doctor.” 

One writer, who considered carefully the various possible aspects 
of the situation, thought that if there were a breadwinner in the 
family and if his physical condition, which might be improved with 
medical care, was responsible for the financial situation, the family 
society should, by all means, insist on medical treatment or withhold 
relief. The writer also recommended carrying out the same principle 
if the woman were alone and if the medical men believed an improve- 
ment in her situation such as to make herself self-supporting, or 
partially so, could be effected. The same reply, however, suggested 
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that if, on the other hand, the woman had a family of small children 
and could not care for them properly if employed outside, very little 
would be gained by enforcing medical care and offending thereby 
her religious scruples. “Of course,” he added, “‘another element en- 
tering into the question would be whether the woman is so ill now 
as to contribute to the neglect of the children, assuming that she 
has some. You have not merely the individual to consider, but the 
entire family; and if a restoration of this woman to health or to an 
improvement in her condition will result in improving the standards 
of the family life, I should by all means insist on medical attention.” 


REPLIES FROM EXECUTIVES OF HEALTH AGENCIES WHO 
FAVORED DISCONTINUING RELIEF 

There were some emphatic replies among those that came from 
the executives of health agencies who favored the policy of discon- 
tinuing relief. One writer thought the situation paralleled by the 
policy of his own organization of refusing nursing care to patients 
who will not have a physician after the second visit. This writer, 
however, thought that “all persuasion”’ should be tried and a “rea- 
sonable time”’ allowed before stopping the relief. 

Another reply suggested that the situation was like the case of 
a family where the man was known to be a malingerer, and in both 
cases the writer thought relief should be discontinued. 

Two replies favored the transfer of the client to a public agency. 
In one of these the writer recommended that if there were “helpless 
young children involved, the agency should not permit the children 
actually to suffer in order to discipline the parents.” But the reply 
continued, “In case of adults, especially in unattached individuals, 
I would withdraw support. The patient would always have the poor 
farm to turn to, to keep him from starving, and it seems to me that 
the poor farm is the only logical place for a person who will not do 
anything but be sick and die.” 

The other writer who advocated public relief said: 

A patient refusing medical care when it is apparent that such care is desper- 
ately needed should be given the alternative of hospital care or withdrawal of 
relief. It is perfectly possible that a couple of days without material relief will 


be sufficient to change the patient’s opinion regarding “faith healing.” Natural- 
ly, if the withdrawal of relief does not have the desired effect of forcing the 
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patient into hospital care, she cannot be allowed to starve, but I believe she 
should then be in the hands of a public agency rather than a private organiza- 
tion. 


One reply that took earefully into consideration the various 
factors involved was as follows: 


I would hesitate to say that relief should be discontinued, because from the 
very nature of the woman’s illness her condition might become worse if she 
should be deprived of the food that is being supplied by your society. On the 
other hand, the client can make use of her physical condition to demand aid. 
Therefore, if too great a hardship would not be entailed, it seems to me that 
you would be fully justified in withdrawing assistance until such time as the 
patient avails herself of medical aid. As I take it, the purpose of the family 
welfare work is to rehabilitate the family and as far as possible make it self- 
supporting. Health is an important factor in bringing this about, so it would 
seem that you were defeating the very object of your work by continuing to give 
assistance. 


One writer who drew a distinction between treatment when con- 
ditions were incurable and when they are not, asked the question, 

If the situation can be wholly cleared up by medical science, what possible 
justification can they have for neglecting its use? I am willing to grant that 
there is nothing absolutely sure in science, and that beliefs, though mistaken, 
may be very precious to the individual. I should refuse entirely to do anything 
for those who would not 2ven permit an examination that would give a reliable 
basis for judgment; but I would be willing to care for such as would allow such 
an examination if the result showed that nothing definite could be promised by 
treatment. 


Two of the health executives who thought relief should be dis- 
continued by the family agency thought the responsibility should 
rest upon the religious society responsible for the situation. Accord- 
ing to one of these writers, 

Such cases should definitely be put up to the religious body of which the 
patient is a member. The social agencies should not continue aid. Belief in the 
power of prayer to cure sickness connotes a belief in the power of prayer to cure 
financial ills as well, and the case cited might well be made the full responsibility 
of the individual and her spiritual advisor. 


The other writer said: 

I cannot understand how one can be so inconsistent as to expect the Omnip- 
otent to dispense with disease and not feed and protect their being. Science 
and Religion have no quarrel, they are but agents of the Supreme Being. God 
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is the Great Physician, and He has placed in our hands the various agencies to 
heal our human ills. 

Two other replies in this group should be quoted. One of these 
was as follows: 

No social agency has unlimited funds. The intelligent decision would seem 
to be to use those funds where the greatest good can be accomplished; and, bas- 
ing the decision on this theory, obviously the patient who is unco-operative is 
not the patient who should be aided for an unlimited length of time. 

Finally, one executive made this suggestion, 


The family should be notified that one of the conditions of the society in 
giving relief is to aid in improving the social conditions found, and that without 
medical diagnosis, a proper plan for care and improvement of conditions cannot 
be devised. The society, therefore, does not, in taking this action, pass any 
judgment on the religious belief of any individual or family, it merely establishes 
a reasonable policy for the improvement of social conditions. 


REPLIES FROM EXECUTIVES OF CHURCH FEDERATIONS 
WHO FAVORED CONTINUING RELIEF 

A series of interesting replies came from the representatives of 
various church federations. One of this group who thought that 
relief should go on in spite of the fact that no medical diagnosis had 
been obtained and in spite of the fact that the client was growing 
steadily worse, added, “I am grateful that you did not press me to 
answer whether or not I would have grace sufficient to do it!” 

One reply suggested that if assistance were sought merely for the 
person who refused medical care, the likelihood was that the patient 
would not need help very long, and in that case there would be no 
serious difficulty in providing it. On the other hand, the writer 
thought that if there were children it was hardly right to have them 
“suffer for the vagaries of the parents.” But the reply stopped short 
of recommending that relief be discontinued. 

One very interesting reply from the church group which should 
be quoted in full was as follows: 

If the family in question is a simple-minded family, ignorant, and really 
believing that it is wrong to receive medical attention, then I do not see how you 
could escape the responsibility of helping them just as you would help persons 
who are limited in any other way, for their attitude of mind would in a sense be 


a kind of sickness in itself. Real religious conviction is to my mind always 
worthy of appreciation and respect, and your problem resolves itself into a 
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question as to the deep sincerity of the parties involved. If I thought that Mrs. 
A were profoundly convinced that it was wrong for her to have medical help, 
although I might count her position as being foolish in the extreme, I would yet 
feel under obligation to give her food to eat if she were in need of it, and clothing 
to cover her if there were a demand for such help. 


Another reply which may be of general interest is also quoted: 

Family and health agencies should respect the religious convictions of any 
individual or family they try to help. Such agencies, in my judgment, should 
strive to find a way of getting over the help they need. Some of these families 
are like islands. You must look a long time to find a safe place to land. Simply 
because they are not willing to give up some religious belief to which they hold 
should not prove a valid reason for agencies furnishing relief to discontinue its 

One church representative thought that it would not be “social 
or Christian” to cause one who needed help to suffer. ““Mental atti- 
tude,” he wrote, ‘‘according to any reputable physician, has a big 
part in recovery. Spiritual condition has a bearing in every case. 
Continued effort to induce the family to accept normal case pro- 
cedure should be made.” 

Another writer thought that “our attitude toward such a woman 
should be dictated by the same causes that would determine our 
attitude toward an individual who is insane.” The suggestion is 
made therefore that the family agency must minister to her needs, 
just as would be done for a person not possessed of his full facul- 
ties. 

Another writer thought that if Mrs. A’s own church could not 
support her and the family society was the one responsible for finan- 
cial aid to the family, then “love and persuasion, prayer and financial 
help would finally overcome the difficulties. If not, bodily suffering 
through your neglect would not solve the problem.” 

Finally, one very complete analysis of the situation began by 
setting out the theory of the family society as follows: 


You are in the business of rehabilitating families and individuals through 
scientific treatment. I suppose in no instance will you realize roo per cent re- 
sults, and in every case part of the reason is that you cannot get the patient 
(client) to do what you want him to do. He has habits that he will not break 
—some of which he cannot break, humanly speaking. He does not have the 
right attitude of mind and spirit toward the whole effort you are making, conse- 
quently your work must fall short of that which it would ideally be. In this 
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case you have the situation, only it is more obvious and a bit exaggerated. Now, 
if you cut off assistance from every patient (client) who would not properly 
behave, I fancy you would have few patients left. I am not sure that you would 
be at all justified in treating this obvious and exaggerated case any differently 
from the way you treat others. Human nature has to be dealt with as it is. 
Doctors and ministers have to serve people who they know will go forth immedi- 
ately and undo all that has been done for them. The scientific thing, of course, 
in the case of most of these people would be to let them starve or let them die, 
but none of us is scientific except in a very moderate degree; we have to be 
human first. Any neighbor would have to help keep alive a dying woman as 
long as there was life, regardless of her foolishness, and, if a charitable associa- 
tion is going to take over and administer what was formerly individual charity, 
it seems to me that the society must do likewise. 


REPLIES FROM EXECUTIVES OF CHURCH FEDERATIONS WHO 
FAVORED DISCONTINUING RELIEF 


Among the church federation executives who thought relief 
should be discontinued a variety of opinions were expressed. One 
writer who expressed himself as having “no sympathy with those 
who are too religious to help the Lord answer their prayers by pro- 
viding the desired medical attention” added, “‘to me, it is a reflection 
on the character of the Great Physician—did he not use an ointment 
made of clay and spittle to relieve the affliction of the blind man?” 
Another writer who said he would “not give material aid to any 
family that neglects to help itself, whether the neglect be due to 
religious or any other reason,” continued, “If the need is due to ill- 
ness prolonged by mere determination to hold a strange belief, then 
I would let her get along as best she could. Let people who take 
charity be reasonable.” 

Still another writer took an equally firm position and explained 
his reasons very fully as follows: 

While we respect a person’s religious belief, we always assume that religion 
is supposed to imply a fair degree of common sense. We also believe in prayer, 
but we believe that prayer is in many cases like faith—valueless without works. 
It may be all right to rely directly upon the power of prayer for healing purposes, 
but we are rather confident that if God has given us healing remedies in nature 
he expects us to use them to help answer our prayers. While we would not 
advocate allowing people to suffer unnecessarily, we think that sometimes a 
needed lesson is taught by withholding aid until they are ready to exercise some 
common sense in the matter. 
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A number of the members of the church federation group thought 
the problem was one for the members of the woman’s faith. One 
writer, for example, suggested that she should 
be given to understand kindly but firmly that if she feels she must continue in 
her present course, then no doubt the same resources of prayer will be effective 
for supplying the needs you have been meeting, and therefore you will turn her 
case over to her co-religionists, through whom she will no doubt secure what she 
needs in that way. Your course of treatment is different; your supply of material 
aid goes with your use of material means of medical care; should she at any time 
desire to take your course rather than the other one, you will be glad to serve her. 


Another writer who came to a very similar conclusion wrote in 
some detail: 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the conviction that the use of medicine is 
religiously wrong constitutes with many persons a conscientious item of religious 
faith which has to be respected by other persons of conscience regardless of how 
absurd it appears, intellectually considered. Such a case must therefore be 
treated with great respect and patience. Nevertheless, I could not dispense 
charity indefinitely to a person who would not take practical measures for the 
restoration of lost health. 


However, the writer thought his first step would not be to threaten 
withdrawal of aid, but rather to introduce the person if possible to 
a different viewpoint. If this were unsuccessful, he thought the 
family society “‘would be entirely justified in telling the patient that 
those who taught her to refuse the aid of physicians must be pre- 
pared also to supply the place of a welfare organization.” Finally, 
the writer said, he would also 


make perfectly plain to whatever sect holds the woman in its bondage that it 
must itself assume the burden of supporting the afflicted person by financial aid 
until the theory which it upholds has either been vindicated or disproved. I 
imagine that in almost every case if the responsibility in the matter were 
publicly laid upon whatever sect disseminates these teachings, there would be 
an immediate modification of the rigidity with which its teachings were applied 
in this particular instance. 


Another very interesting reply was the following: 


The whole theory upon which family case work is based is to make the 
individual or the family self-supporting and independent as soon as possible. 
This necessitates a certain amount of cordial and enthusiastic co-operation on 
the part of those who are being served. If such co-operation cannot be secured, 
does it not then follow that our social work is being conducted upon a plan 
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which we admit from the very beginning dooms it to failure? I do not well see 
how we can justify a continued expenditure in caring for a family which thwarts 
every effort made on scientific lines, even when the cause of this failure to co- 
operate is a religious conception. 

Still another reply that considered it “‘both right and necessary 
to discontinue material relief at once,” suggested explaining, if possi- 
ble, “to the religious groups back of the problem, as well as to the 
family, that material relief is only a minor factor in the problem, and 
unless they are willing to co-operate you cannot be of greater serv- 
ice.” His further advice was to “try to avoid holding the material 
relief as a cudgel to force action; in fact, minimize its importance, 
which looms too large in their thought, and stress the aid to readjust- 
ments under your direction and point out their probable results.” 

One other reply in this group that ought to be quoted in full is 
the following: 


It is perfectly proper to give due respect to the religious conviction of per- 
sons coming under the administration of the family-caring agencies, but when 
peculiarities of religious belief prevent the family from resuming its normal 
financial independence, then to continue financial relief penalizes the community 
because of the religious convictions of the individual. 


REPLIES FROM BUSINESS MEN WHO FAVORED 
CONTINUING RELIEF 

Passing on to the replies received from representatives of the 
business world, the most interesting were probably those setting 
forth the business man’s theory of the family society’s purposes and 
policies. 

One reply, for example, contained the following: 

Organizations of this character are established, first, to take care of physical 
needs of people in the community and, second, to try to raise the character of 
the people wherever possible and therefore keep them out of the class needing 
physical relief. I do not see how you can abandon Mrs. A because her views of 
religion and medicine do not correspond with those of the majority of people. 
I cannot see but that she is a charge upon the community which should be 
protected from suffering the same as any other individual unless her mind is so 
affected that she can be treated in a state hospital for neurotics. 


Another pointed out that charitable funds “are raised from peo- 


ple in every walk of life and of every religious belief. To refuse to 
give aid under such circumstances would open the organization to 
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criticism from the part of the community who are not in sympathy 
with the medical profession.” 

Space must be given also to a few briefer extracts from letters 
in this group. One wrote, for example, “I think sincerity covers a 
multitude of errors. Mrs. A must be sincere since she persists in her 
faith despite retrogression. If you cannot persuade the church to 
help, then I think you will have to continue to do it.” 

Another writer thought the case went back to fundamental 
American principles about freedom of speech and religion. Still an- 
other who thought aid should go on added the following, “I should 
also reserve the privilege of telling Mrs. A in no uncertain language 
what I thought of her.” 

Two other rather detailed replies from business men should be 
quoted. The first of these ran as follows: 


We must keep in mind, I think, that there is some maladjustment in the 
social relationship of every client of a relief agency growing out of personal 
peculiarities or failures. While it would be peculiarly distressing to a worker to 
be compelled to stand by and see such a person stubbornly refuse to take ad- 
vantage of the medical relief offered, this would not seem to justify the with- 
holding of relief from such a person, or relaxing in the efforts of the worker to 
change the point of view of the client. In other words, there would seem to be 
no justification in discriminating against an applicant for relief because of this 
particular type of maladjustment as against many others which are probably 
just as difficult to cure and which tend as definitely _lefeat the program set up. 


The other reply is also quoted in detail: 


I certainly would not drop the case because Mrs. A refused medical aid 
which was necessary and in fact the only solution of her difficulty, no matter 
how discouraging or exasperating this case is. I would threaten her that I would 
discontinue relief to try her out on that..... In most cases I would try kind- 
ness and persuasion, for when people realize you are personally interested in 
their welfare, which might take months to prove, they will generally act upon 
your suggestion and advice. Charity knows no race, color, or creed, and I would 
overlook her religious belief and handle the case out of charitable motives and 
try to be more charitable, just because she is so obstinate. 


REPLIES FROM BUSINESS MEN WHO FAVORED 
DISCONTINUING RELIEF 


Finally, there are the business men who thought relief should not 
go on. Some of the members of this group clearly compromised by 
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suggesting that relief should be given for a time, but “not indefinite- 
ly.” “No organization,” wrote one, “should be expected to continue 
extending assistance unless it be under such physical conditions as 
justified the attemptst for physical and financial rehabilitation. 
While I am a believer in the efficacy of prayer, I believe that prayer 
alone is not going to accomplish results. It must be accomplished 
by the acceptance of such advantages as are offered for the accom- 
plishment of that for which the prayer is offered. Mrs. A should be 
told positively that your organization will not extend further finan- 
cial assistance unless she permits your doctor to make a medical 
diagnosis of her condition and then submits to the doctor’s recom- 
mendation for the necessary procedure for the alleviation of her 
trouble.” 

One business man thought the courts might be appealed to in 
order to secure a diagnosis, but after that he felt that “proper treat- 
ment should be advised but not forced.” 

Another letter suggested that “a guardian for the person” might 
be appointed. This writer added, “Some people do strange things in 
the name of religion.” 

Another writer who expressed himself as having “every sym- 
pathy for people who do not agree with my views religiously,” never- 
theless would “strictly hold to the view that if anyone desires assist- 
ance from others, th@°’sertainly should co-operate with those from 
whom they expect the service.” 

One man who thought the situation justified the withholding of 
further relief wrote briefly: ‘Inasmuch as Mrs. A has accepted and 
continues to accept relief from your organization, this imposes upon 
her an obligation to conform to the common-sense regulations of 
your organization.” 

Another man whose position was much the same explained it 
more fully: “The question of religion as such,” he wrote, “should 
not enter into the consideration of a case needing assistance. How- 
ever, if for any reasons the person seeking relief is not willing to 
accept it under terms which the agency considers necessary to im- 
pose, the agency should not continue its relief. The agency has a 
right to stipulate terms under which relief shall be given, and if the 
subject of the relief will not agree to those terms, the relief should be 
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discontinued, but not due to the status occasioned by religious belief 
any more than for any other reason which would lead the subject 
to refuse to accept the agency’s terms.” 

Another letter which sets out clearly the business man’s osiet of 
view is the following: 

If your patient asks for relief and is worthy, she should at least be willing 
to accept your suggestions as to how she can best be helped. If she needs food, 
clothing, and medicine, and she says I will take your food and clothing but I 
will not take your medicine, then your system of rendering relief is all wrong in 
her opinion, if she will not accept your treatment as a whole. In other words, 
putting her opinion against that of your organization, hers being superior in 
her own mind, then let her manage her own case. 

A final quotation is from a man who wrote that he believed that 
relief of any kind extended to a family should be based on the willingness of that 
family to co-operate with the agency in every way which will expedite the reha- 
bilitation of the family and its return to a self-supporting basis; so I am, there- 
fore, bound to conclude that in any instance where the family or the head of the 
family for any reason whatever deliberately opposes and impedes the social im- 
provement of the family, the agency would be justified in withdrawing relief. 


A GROUP REPLY 

Finally, a carefully prepared analysis of the problem was received 
from a social service seminar’ at Clark University composed almost 
entirely of social workers in Worcester, Massachusetts. While their 
very thorough and comprehensive statement cannot be presented in 
full, a summary will be interesting and helpful: the majority opinion 
of this group was that in general, “material relief to a family or indi- 
vidual, who, because of religious belief, refuses medical care,”’ should 
not be continued. It should be explained, however, that although this 
was the majority opinion in the seminar, there were a number of 
dissenters to it. Moreover, the majority members of the group 
explained that in coming to their conclusion they understood that 
“policy” should not commit the agency to a specific line of conduct 
without regard to immediate conditions and supplementary charita- 
ble resources. Those conditions which might ameliorate the policy 
they listed as follows: 


1. The event of the serious involvement of the welfare of children or other 
members of the family in a welfare problem occasioned by discontinuance of 


* Under the leadership of Dr. Dudley M. Willard. 
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relief. Thus, the responsibility of the agency toward the family is not canceled 
except toward that portion of it whose belief causes the difficulty. If the two 
elements cannot be dissociated, then the interests of the one which is the source 
of immediate difficulty (the woman holding the belief in the example) are strictly 
incidental to the interests of other family members and particularly of children. 

2. Another condition is the availability of other sources of relief either from 
public funds or the religious society responsible for the religious attitude causing 
the difficulty. 

The desired effect of such policy would be to transfer responsibility for the 
case to other agencies whose functions were not specialized for preventive and 
constructive purposes, e.g., to any public agency provided for support of indi- 
gents or to private agencies exclusively devoted to general humanitarian inter- 
ests—charity in the older sense. The duty of the original agency ends with 
diagnosis indicating that preventive or curative work within its resources is 
hopeless. 

Another qualification, however, should be noted with respect to the meaning 
of ‘medical care.” This applies strictly to diagnosis only. The society has a 
right to insist upon diagnosis, upon complete knowledge of the problem, and 
without it is not warranted in continuing relief. 

As for any particular line of treatment, assuming adequate diagnosis to 
have been made, a number of conditions affecting procedure may again be con- 
sidered: Is the indicated treatment desirable beyond equivocation? Is it feasi- 
ble? Is there a difference of opinion of feasibility between patient and society? 
Between experts? Should mental as well as physical factors be diagnosed and 
treated to increase probability of success? That is, has diagnosis really been 
adequate? Only after a series of specific questions have been answered by all 
parties concerned for each case of the type, can the best procedure within the 
circumstances be determined and the “best” here means the “right” procedure. 
No assumption should be made that any specific treatment must be accepted 
as a result of diagnosis, but with equal emphasis it should be said that without 
agreement on treatment which all known factors seem to indicate as proper 
after diagnosis the agency may and should discontinue aid.? 

Furthermore, the family agency exercises a social trust. It is responsible 
for the wise expenditure of its funds on a scientific basis. It must apply its funds 


t The statement said also, ‘“The right to insist upon diagnosis is fundamental,” and 
added that there was no disagreement about the right to insist upon diagnosis if the 
welfare of others in or out of the family were endangered by the condition of the patient, 
as might occur in case of contagious disease. That is a well-established, legal, as well 
as ethical, right in this community. Adequate medical treatment also follows as a mat- 
ter of right under such conditions.” 

2 The statement said, “‘A number of our group felt that where the welfare of others 
was not endangered by the beliefs of the woman the latter was entitled to her beliefs 
and the agency should continue aid. It should be pointed out in this connection, how- 
ever, that subsidies of this sort place a lien upon the resources of agencies, a lien which 
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for the greatest possible good within its knowledge—hence for preventive or 
rehabilitative work. This is the true sense of the humanitarianism back of the 
work of welfare agencies of today. Only where the more elemental social im- 
pulses express themselves in uncritical mutual aid is where aid for this case be- 
longs, and that is presumably with the religious society responsible for the 
woman’s condition or that part of the public service designed to carry the de- 
pendent classes which age or deformity create and which arise out of the more 
or less general and widely shared weaknesses of our social system, failing to 
provide for the contingencies of infirmity or permitting or compelling certain 
persons to fall into the error of improvidence or ignorance. 

This case involves a number of broad principles of public welfare. Where 
social workers are professionally minded, relief by most of the family agencies 
and in behalf of most of the cases is conditioned by prospects of recovery or the 
duration of unforeseen and unpreventable crises. “Crisis” in any reasonable 
sense of the word ceases after any needy or critical situation is understood well 
enough to be classified for treatment. This involves the right to diagnose by 
all available and scientifically established means thought necessary. The reli- 
gious nature of belief does not qualify the ethical procedure up to this point, 
at least. 

Is the function of the agency merely that of “friendly helper” without 
preconceived methods of help, or is it that of expert counselor with a specialized 
procedure and a superior set of resources for understanding and meeting diffi- 
culties? It is clear that the client in this case does not recognize any function 
but that of “friendly helper” (a conception possibly biased in addition by reli- 
gious predilections and the current public attitude toward relief by social 
agencies) and believes her own conceptions of diagnosis and treatment to be 
on a par with all others. This is an error of many uncritical laymen. She does 
not regard the agency’s personnel as experts to be consulted with the preroga- 
tives of experts but (perhaps) as helpers obligated to help as she conceives the 
need. One ethical question, then, of rather broad bearings is, Should the agency 
not make its professional functions clear, and insist upon a relationship defined 
thereby? That is, there seems to be a clear need for a more acceptable concep- 
tion by the layman of the scientifically determined functions of professional 
social work. An agency has fulfilled its moral and ethical obligations of a hu- 
manitarian sort to society and to its clients, so most of us think, when it has 
carried the client through early states of crisis and has developed clear under- 
standings with the client on the next step at issue. 

Finally, and closely related to the professional functions which dependence 
upon scientific method implies, is the place of scientific knowledge itself in social 


might well nigh compel them to become the means of perpetuation of unnecessary de- 
pendency arising out of the whims of unethically minded religious mendicants. The 
effect might well be to increase dependency rather than solve any problem except the 
immediate one faced by the woman.” 
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work. To what extent is it ethical to use all the knowledge, scientific, profes- 
sional and expert which society possesses and which is available to the agency 
to treat ills which in turn society supports agencies to control? Our moral and 
spiritual advances depend in this day and age upon the discovery and the shared 
use of accurate understanding. In the creation of these understandings, pro- 
fessional social work finds a large part of its justification. 

In general, then, this is a case revealing a clear-cut need for assertion of the 
scientific functions of social agencies employing an expert personnel as against 
unspecialized functions growing out of the mere impulse for mutual aid. The 
latter function should never be unreservedly assumed as a matter of policy. 
The large problem revealed is one of the ethical use of scientific knowledge, and 
involves professional social work in that educational function, upon which 
ethical use of truth is dependent. 


CONCLUSION 

The original question as submitted assumes sincerity on the part 
of the client in holding to his religious belief and a reasonableness 
on the part of the agency in exercising tact and patience in its deal- 
ings with the client. 

From the two opposing points of view, several other questions 
are raised as follows: 

1. If the client’s sincere religious conviction leads him to refuse 
a medical diagnosis and this conviction is to be respected, why 
should an agency attempt to break it down through the co-operation 
of a nurse, a minister, or through other channels? 

2. If medical science has a real contribution to offer, why should 
not a diagnosis be insisted upon even though such treatment as may 
subsequently be prescribed is not carried out? 

3. Without a diagnosis, how can the agency deal intelligently 
with the problem? 

4. Has the agency supported by private funds any obligation to 
care for those who refuse to subscribe to its policies? 

5. Unless an agency protects itself by insisting that clients do 
everything possible to help themselves, what is to prevent the agency 
from actually increasing dependency? 

JouN P. SANDERSON 
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ON INTERVIEWING PARENTS OF CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


r AHE GROWING interest of case workers in the develop- 
ment of the technique of their profession, with the resultant 
attempts to analyze and evaluate its processes, has tended 

to center attention on the interview as an instrument of social work. 
From the discussions of the interview in the field of family case work 
one not infrequently gains the impression of a worker, in a more or 
less conscious position of authority, making adroit use of the in- 
terview as a method of bringing the client to concur in some plan of 
action already determined in the worker’s mind. While the inter- 
views upon which the following notes are based were all primarily 
concerned with the vocational outlook for crippled children, and so 
may appear to be of too specialized a type to be of general interest, 
yet from the very fact that they are in one of the newer fields of 
service in which social workers feel less sure of their ground, they 
may serve to bring out the more clearly the necessity for worker and 
client searching together for the constructive possibilities in person- 
ality and situation if satisfactory solutions of the complex problems 
presented in each individual case are to be discovered. 

Following upon the development of the rehabilitation service for 
ex-soldiers there has come an awakening of public responsibility to 
the needs of all handicapped groups and a growing demand for more 
efficient methods of treatment. The rapidity with which rehabilita- 
tion work has developed and the urgency of its needs have led to 
the multiplication of private as well as state organizations engaged 
in some form of service for the physically handicapped. In many 
instances agencies have found themselves called upon to undertake 
services for which their workers have had neither training nor ex- 
perience. It is significant to note that from rehabilitation workers 
everywhere there is coming an urgent plea for the co-ordination of 
their various services and the development of case work methods. 

It is now widely recognized that the goal of rehabilitation is em- 
ployment, and that all services contribute to this aim: “replacing 
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with self-respecting support the historic assumption of the inevita- 
bleness of charitable support in idleness—the minimizing of the 
handicap by training for remunerative productive work within its 
limitations.” 

In rehabilitation service for crippled children the vocational ad- 
viser has an advantage over the worker with persons disabled later 
in life in that there is not the necessity for retraining, and that dur- 
ing the protected years of the child’s school life there is an oppor- 
tunity for observing his tastes and aptitudes and so helping him to 
make an early and sound choice of occupation. On the other hand, 
the worker with disabled adults has usually only the psychological 
problems presented by one individual to study, while in dealing 
with children the task is complicated by the personalities of the 
parents in addition to that of the child himself. 

The following notes are based upon some of the experiences that 
arose in connection with a study of the vocational outlook for crip- 
pled children in the special schools in Chicago, one of the series of 
Chicago studies of the various needs of crippled children." 

In studying the vocational needs of the children in the special 
schools an experimental working investigation was undertaken, the 
approach to the problem being made from three angles: first, an 
analysis of the employment experiences of a large group of former stu- 
dents of these schools who had gone into industry; second, a study 
of the potential employment difficulties presented by the children in 
the schools who must soon go to work; third, a study of the possibility 
of the solution of some of the employment problems through a com- 
munity effort at guidance within the industries, undertaken with 
the co-operation of the members of the Rotary Club of Chicago, who 
not only financed the study in the beginning, but while it was being 
carried on also gave generously of their time and thought toward 
making actual placements of constructive social value. 

In approaching the vocational problem of the special school 
through the experiences of former students the objective was not 


t Included in this series are A Community Trust Survey of Crippled Children in 
Chicago, May-December, 1924, by Jessie L. Stevenson (prepared for the Crippled Chil- 
dren Committee of Rotary Club of Chicago); The Young Cripple and His Job, by 
Marion Hathway, and Chicago Placement Agencies for the Adult Handicapped (in prep- 
aration), by Cora Seville McReynolds, both in the series of Social Service Monographs 
(University of Chicago Press). 
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merely to find out what kinds of work persons with this or that 
disability might engage in, valuable and suggestive as such infor- 
mation is to the vocational adviser, but to learn from the histories 
of so large a group what had been the problems of adjustment, and 
especially to find out those obstacles to employment which, if fore- 
seen, might have been guarded against. Where successful adjust- 
ments had been reached, it was believed that a study of the steps in 
the process might prove helpful in future guidance work. 

The method followed in this phase of the study was that of the 
personal interview. Through loyalty to the special schools and an 
appreciation of its problem these former students gave their un- 
qualified support to the study and entered into the spirit of the in- 
quiry with sympathy and intelligence, giving intimate personal in- 
formation without hesitation. In many instances parents and other 
members of the immediate families took part in the interviews or 
were interviewed in the absence of the person sought, so that it was 
possible to gain an insight into some of the psychological, as well as 
the physical and vocational, difficulties related to the types of dis- 
ability characteristic of pupils in the special school. 

Since the war much attention has been given to the psychological 
effects of serious physical disability, and there is now a considerable 
literature on the subject; but it is almost exclusively devoted to the 
study of adults disabled through injuries received after they were 
fully grown. So far, little study seems to have been given to the 
mental and emotional traits peculiar to persons crippled from birth 
or from very early years. It is obvious that the mental and spiritual 
adjustments called for in a person growing up through childhood 
and adolescence suffering from grave physical defects must be en- 
tirely different from those required of an adult suddenly crippled 
by accident or disease. 

In the course of the investigation it was found that while the 
individual experiences entering into social and vocational adjust- 
ment varied widely, certain factors appeared so frequently that they 
came to assume especial significance. In the mental and emotional 
attitudes of parents toward the physically defective child in the fam- 
ily there were characteristics so constant that they might fairly be 
considered as representing a “psychology of parents of a crippled 
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child.” To have a little child paralyzed or otherwise physically de- 
fective is an experience probably more devastating to mind and spirit 
than to suffer grave physical impairment one’s self, and the psycho- 
logical adjustments required may be more complex. It is very dif- 
ficult for the inexperienced worker to understand the psychology 
underlying the persistent refusal of parents to give their consent to 
operations which would greatly alleviate the crippling condition, 
when the satisfactory outcome of the operation can be confidently 
assured them by experienced surgeons, or their failure to insist upon 
the child’s wearing the apparatus or taking the exercises essential to 
his improvement; but in the history of orthopedic work for children 
such refusals form a long and tragic chapter, and success in any 
kind of social work for crippled children must depend upon the 
thoughtful consideration of just such emotional reactions as these 
on the part of parents. 

Because the social outlook for the crippled person has always 
been, and still is, so uncertain, parents are filled with a sense of hope- 
lessness about the future that finds expression toward the child in 
pity and pampering. Crippled children become aware very early 
that their condition is a great sorrow to their parents; one often sees 
a sensitive child trying to comfort his mother by making light of 
his disability. Among adult cripples—especially those injured after 
they were grown—the protest against an attitude of pity is univer- 
sal; little children are helpless against it, and the deepest bitterness 
of persons crippled from birth or early childhood is against the pity 
which has “robbed them of initiative and caused them to bear a 
burden greater than that of the physical handicap itself.” 

A large percentage of the children in the special schools in Chi- 
cago are from the homes of immigrant parents, and in many cases 
the interviews brought out the fact that the hopeless outlook of the 
parents had been intensified by the traditional Old World attitude 
toward cripples. A Russian Jewish mother whose pride in her boy’s 
achievement was tinged with grief because success had carried him 
beyond the humble family circle told of bringing him to this country 
a little crippled child. In the old West Side ghetto he had been dis- 
covered by the visiting nurse and taken to the special school, where 
with orthopedic treatment and after-care he had grown strong 
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enough to finish the eighth grade. A course at business college had 
followed, and he had eventually found employment in the office of 
one of the city’s great commercial houses. She said she could still 
scarcely believe all that America made possible for a crippled child 
like hers; in the Russian ghetto there would have been nothing in 
life for him; ‘‘he would have been jeered at and stoned in the streets.” 
In this instance the child had been discovered early and his care 
assumed by the special school; but not so fortunate had been the 
experience of a young Polish woman who appeared in the office at 
the Spalding School one morning during the period of the study. 
She had just discovered the location of the building by following 
one of the busses carrying the crippled children, and had come at 
once to see if the school might afford her an opportunity for educa- 
tion. Although born and brought up in the Polish community on 
the near West Side, she had never learned to read or write, and now, 
at the age of thirty-two, was finding her work in an embroidery 
factory hampered, and her advancement in any kind of work 
blocked, because she could not read the directions. As a child she 
had been sent to the Polish parochial school, but because of a 
serious spinal trouble she was constantly falling down in classroom 
and hallways. Finally the priest told her father that she caused so 
much trouble at school that she must be kept at home. Although 
there were sisters and brothers in school, no further effort was made 
to teach the child at home because the family felt that in her crip- 
pled condition an education was unnecessary. After she was grown 
she had tried going to evening classes, but found that so much time 
was taken for pupils who could not understand the spoken word that 
the work there was scarcely fitted to her needs. Then she had tried 
taking private lessons from friends, but owing to the sensitiveness 
characteristic of those who have not learned to read or write in child- 
hood, she made little progress. Since the school for crippled chil- 
dren offered no direct way of meeting her needs, the problem was 
taken up in connection with the survey and it was possible to ar- 
range for private tutoring from one of the graduates of the high 
school, a girl too severely crippled to work outside her home who was 
preparing herself to teach English to foreigners. 

How disastrous the effects of this hopeless attitude on the part 
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of immigrant parents may prove in the life of the child had striking 
illustration in the history of Charles Damato, an intelligent Italian 
boy of nineteen, found to have spent five years in the men’s ward of 
the county infirmary at Oak Forest. The story of this child was 
brought to the attention of the Rotary Committee on Crippled Chil- 
dren, and although the case did not fall strictly within the scope of 
the study, it was felt that the existence of such a situation had suf- 
ficient bearing upon the social organization as it affected the for- 
tunes of crippled children to warrant investigation. From records 
discovered at the Home for Destitute Crippled Children it appeared 
that the child had been brought to the hospital at the age of eighteen 
month: >xtensively paralzyed from infantile paralysis. He had re- 
mained in the Home under treatment for some years and had then 
been transferred to the Country Home for Crippled Children, where 
he remained until he reached the age limit of fourteen years. At 
that time he was discharged to his parents, “wearing braces and 
walking with crutches.” The only other record found was the en- 
trance card at Oak Forest giving the boy’s name, entrance number, 
and an old address of the mother. When interviewed, Charles said 
that he had had no communication from his family for over two 
years, but that when he had last heard from them his father was 
living and there was a stepmother and two little stepsisters. From 
information he was able to give it was not hard to trace the family, 
and the story was finally pieced together. The father, a fine-looking 
Italian laborer, could not keep the tears back while he told of his 
separation from the boy’s own mother and remarriage while the 
child was still in the Home, and of how impossible it had seemed to 
him to keep him in the present home because it was necessary that 
his wife work away from home. They could see nothing in the fu- 
ture for the boy except to become “‘a beggar on the streets” should 
anything happen to them, and were glad to accept the offer of “a 
friend in politics” to secure his entrance to Oak Forest, where he 
would be assured food and sun and air. When the investigation was 
begun, Charles was found confined to a wheelchair; the braces he 
had worn at entrance had been outgrown and never replaced. A 
transfer from Oak Forest to the county hospital was arranged, and 
upon examination the orthopedic surgeon who had cared for the 
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child before said that he thought with a slight operation and re- 
training Charles might again be able to walk with braces and 
crutches. After some months in the hospital following the opera- 
tion, the question of his return to his father’s home was again taken 
up, but it was found that although the present circumstances in the 
home would make it possible, the attitude of the family and their 
circle toward his future was still so hopeless that it was feared it 
might prove dangerous to the boy’s mental health. 

Since the welfare of crippled children must be secured in unusual 
degree within their own families and through their parents, this fam- 
ily psychology must be recognized and reckoned with. With the 
realization of the importance of the very early years that has grown 
from the serious child study of the present century, it assumes, in 
the case of congenital crippling or early infantile paralysis, grave 
significance. Writing of the preschool crippled child, Rosamund 
Rouse says: “In studying the crippled child, always on the one side 
there is the tiny recluse ordering his little world to wait on him, and 
on the other side the tiny member of society with aspirations as nor- 
mal and varied as any child.’* To the lot of parents often ignorant 
and untrained themselves falls the difficult task of reconciling such 
aspirations with the limitations imposed by serious physical im- 
pairment. It has been the experience of the rehabilitation service 
everywhere that expert advice aid help along many lines must be 
available for the physically handicapped adult; surely not less should 
help be at hand for parents facing the more difficult problems inci- 
dent to rearing a crippled child. 

From the employment histories of the former students of the 
special schools it came out very clearly that in by far the greater 
number of cases in which social adjustment was unsatisfactory, the 
failure might be traced to the lack of a definite educational and voca- 
tional program. The group selected for study comprised pupils who 
had left the schools during the period of fifteen years which had seen 
the establishment and development of the special schools in Chicago, 
and so was representative of quite different ranges of opportunity. 
The older members of the group had completed the eighth grade 


* Rosamund Rouse, “The Preschool Crippled Child, ’’ The Crippled Child (January 
-February, 1927), p. 7. 
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before provision had been made for further training for any who 
were physically unable to attend the regular high schools, and before 
the vocational bureau had undertaken the project of finding em- 
ployment for handicapped pupils; for the younger members of the 
group, high-school training and employment service had been avail- 
able. In commenting on their experiences, young men now in their 
twenties, who had left school upon finishing the eighth grade, fre- 
quently spoke of their growing realization of the need for special 
training if they were to hold their own in the business or industrial 
world in competition with normal workers. A number had left school 
against the wishes of their parents; they scarcely knew why. In some 
cases it was from failure to get adjusted in the regular school after 
leaving the special school; in others because of embarrassment over 
retardation because of prolonged absences; some simply said they 
“guessed they were crazy.” In the last analysis, however, it ap- 
peared that in almost every case there had been no definite voca- 
tional objective before either the parents or the child. The compara- 
tive ease with which young handicapped workers can find employ- 
ment in light unskilled work paying a fair wage is misleading. Sea- 
sonal employment and periods of depression make work in such in- 
dustries very uncertain, and it is the physically impaired boy and 
girl who are first laid off because it is more difficult to shift them 
about in the factory than the normal employees. The critical time 
for these young persons comes after a few years when their places 
can easily be filled from the ranks of younger workers and they find 
they have nothing to offer in the way of acquired skill to offset the 
handicap which is an obstacle to employment. It takes patient work 
with parents to discourage their yielding to the desire of the crippled 
child who wants to leave school to go into this sort of work which 
may serve fairly well as a stepping-stone for his normal brother. 
From the evidence gathered throughout the interviews in this 
part of the study it seemed clear that early vocational counseling 
is one of the outstanding needs in the special school. While early 
consultation with parents is desirable in all cases, it becomes of 
paramount importance when the extent and nature of the handicap 
is such as to render employment under ordinary circumstances im- 
possible. One finds that it has never come within the experience of 
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many of these parents to know an adult incapacitated by physical 
disability; that they fail to realize that occupation is essential to 
mental health, and believe that in providing for physical comfort 
they are doing the best that can be done. Such parents are often 
quite unwilling to consider the choice of an occupation essential. 
Not unnaturally the child accepts the family verdict that he is not 
to work on leaving school; there is the novelty and freedom of being 
at home; the effort to prepare for any special calling seems very 
great; he has grown accustomed to being served instead of being of 
service. It is only as parents can be led to foresee the unhappiness 
that must eventually result from idleness that they will realize that 
the crippled child in the family must grow up looking forward to 
becoming a producer quite as certainly as his brothers and sisters. 
In these cases it becomes the work of the adviser to win the parents 
to the consideration of a vocational program just as in many in- 
stances they have had to be won to the orthopedic program. 

Before talking to parents about the employment prospects of a 
seriously handicapped child it is essential that the vocational ad- 
viser know as much about the child as can be learned at the school. 
Such knowledge not only spares the parents the necessity of going 
over the history, which must be exceedingly painful to them, but 
puts the adviser in a position to elicit necessary information and to 
note relevant details that might otherwise pass unnoticed. The fact 
that the adviser knows all about the child is usually the source of 
surprise and pleasure to the parents, and the spirit of the whole 
interview may be determined by it. 

From the orthopedic standpoint the adviser should be thorough- 
ly acquainted with the history of the disease, and, so far as may be 
determined, with its probable end result in physical limitations. It 
is essential to be familiar with the appliances worn and to know as 
much as possible about the inconveniences and disabilities incident 
to wearing them. One can only learn to estimate the extent to which 
appliances hamper movement by close observation. For this reason 
it is imperative that the student of vocational opportunities spend 
considerable time among crippled children at school, watching them 
at play, during fire drill, at lunch, getting on and off busses, putting 
on their wraps, climbing steps, etc. Such observation leads to an 
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appreciation of many of the difficulties incident to various forms of 
disability of which one would never become aware through inter- 
views in the placement office. Several incidents occurred during the 
experimental work in connection with the vocational study which 
brought home the fact that the adviser without such background 
is in danger of making grave mistakes. 

Catherine Morris, an eighth-grade pupil, was referred by her 
class teacher for consultation. The family was quite poor and the 
child kept in school by sisters who were working. Catherine insisted 
that she would take the college preparatory course in high school 


-and must finish the regular eighth-grade work. She was not doing 


well in her studies, and mental tests and records all through school 
indicated only ordinary ability. The teachers felt that it would be 
wiser to transfer her to the eighth-grade opportunity room where, 
through try-out courses, it might be possible to guide her along more 
practical lines. The orthopedic record showed that she had had in- 
fantile paralysis, that she wore long braces and would probably al- 
ways have to use crutches, but as she was of sturdy build and in ex- 
cellent health, there appeared to be little reason to believe that she 
might not eventually take a place in an office perhaps, as a number 
of the older girls using the same appliances had done. One morning 
I happened to be standing at the head of the long ramp at Spalding 
School when Catherine was coming up. Near the top she lost her 
balance and fell face forward on the floor, where, because of the long 
braces, she was perfectly helpless until picked up by one of the 
teachers, carefully established in balance again, and her crutches 
restored. She went on, but at the classroom door some slight jar 
sent her down again just as before. The possibility of office work 
must be reconsidered. 

The employment record of Edward Mercer, one of the former 
students interviewed, showed a puzzling number of changes of oc- 
cupation and periods of idleness during the six years since he had 
left school. The only explanation seemed to be “spoiled child,” which 
the school history plainly indicated he had been. One day at the 
office of the Division of Rehabilitation I chanced to hear that he had 
been brought there not long before by the policeman who had picked 
him up on one of the loop crossings where he had fallen in the midst 
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of heavy traffic when one of the long braces he wore gave way. It 
would be hard to estimate the havoc wrought in mind and spirit 
by such experiences as these. Miss Maude R -yden, writing of her 
own experience of being crippled, speaks of this dread uncertainty: 
“‘We never know—unless of course we are perfectly helpless—where 
our disability is going to catch us out; at what point someone will 
suddenly ask us to do something that we caunot do, and did not 
realize that we could not. We find ourselves confronted with a flight 
of steps, a walk which to the unhampered seems nothing, but to us 
is almost impossible, a railway carriage into which we cannot mount, 
a car in which we cannot easily sit down.” 

The vocational adviser must be aware that such difficulties as 
these do not always come out when young persons come into the 
placement office looking for an opportunity to work, and should 
know of such possibilities and be alert to discover them if bitter 
mistakes are to be avoided. It is peculiarly hard, if not impossible, 
for a person who has never suffered from any form of paralysis to 
appreciate the extent of the helplessness involved. Interviews with 
some of the students whom I had known ten years before were illu- 
‘minating in this connection. From the perspect ve of their years of 
working experience—in some cases in positions which I had secured 
for them—they talked very freely of many ot the difficulties they 
had encountered which through inexperience : either they nor I had 
foreseen. 

It is quite possible that after all has bu. learned that can be 
from observation and from the school records, such essential facts 
as these may have been missed, and the interview with the parents 
must be counted upon to bring them out, and will do so in proportion 
to the preparation of the interviewer. 

It is as essential for the adviser to find out all that can be learned 
at school about the child’s character, abilities, and tastes as about 
his physical condition. If mental tests have been given and the re- 
ports are available, they are, of course, of considerable value in in- 
dicating capabilities and sometimes interests. Monthly reports may 
be consulted, classroom and special teachers conferred with, and 


tA. Maude Royden, “On Being Crippled,” The Cripple’s Journal (July, 1926), 
p. 61. 
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the results of vocational try-outs noted. With a background of such 
knowledge of the child the interviewér can approach the question 
of vocation from th® positive side of ability rather than from the 
negative side of the physical disability which is apt to be paramount 
in the minds of the parents. 

The main object-of the vocational adviser in seeking an inter- 
view with the parents is to relate the research into the child’s mental 
and physical potentialities to his social background. A child may 
have the qualifications io follow any one of a number of callings. 
To discover the intereSts and tastes of his family is an invaluable 
aid in indicating tendencies. 

As it was a part of the plan of the vocational study to make some 
actual placements, ‘a gdod many of the interviews had this definite 
objective. Richard’ Wellman was one of the first who came seeking 
placement, a tall bey with fine head and shoulders, whose general 
presence was so atfractive that one scarcely noticed the crutches 
made necessary br‘ lower limbs completely paralyzed. After com- 
pleting the two-year commercial course in the special school he had 
been at home for six months because the difficulty of transportation 
made it almost imossible for him to find a job he dare undertake. 
During the intervié*it came out that he hoped sometime to become 
a commercial artist.'From his school records and a conference with 
his art teacher it wa“learned that he had shown a great interest and 
considerable talent . drawing. An evening spent in talking with 
the mother and fath4rought to light the fact that they had recog- 
nized the boy’s artistic tastes and ability and had hoped to see them 
developed, but had yielded to his wish to take the business course. 
The father said he felt that if his son were to make real headway in 
any artistic field he must have a better educational background than 
a two-year high school commercial course. The parents realized that 
because of the serious nature of the boy’s handicap he must have 
vital interests; they had sufficient means to give him an education, 
but could not bring themselves to insist upon his going to school, 
although there was an excellent high school within a few blocks of 
their home. Richard was encouraged to talk the matter over with 
several persons in whose judgment he had great confidence, and in 
a short time he reported that he had registered for the four-year 
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general course in the high school, where he was to have an opportu- 
nity to have special instruction in drawing. The chief value of the 
interview in this instance had been the added incentive it gave the 
parents to follow their own best judgment; it had helped them 
around the necessity of imposing it upon the boy, for after seeking 
advice he had come to his own decision. 

Very often where the child’s bent is pronounced the main ques- 
tion is the economic possibility of his securing the necessary train- 
ing. One must find out whether the family could or would make the 
effort or sacrifice necessary to keep the child in school. One of the 
reasons that vocational counseling should begin early in the school 
career of the crippled child is so that the vocational program may 
be provided for, and if the family cannot meet the expense, the nec- 
essary funds can be secured from some other source. This does not 
imply that a decision as to the exact calling the child is to follow 
must be made very early, but that it should never happen that a 
seriously handicapped child comes to the placement office on reach- 
ing legal working age and says that because of economic pressure 
at home he must go to work at once. In his case such contingencies 
must be foreseen and provided against if possible. 

For some reason there seems to be a feeling among parents that 
a physical defect shuts the door to anything but industrial work. 
The attitude taken by one of the mothers interviewed was typical 
of this point of view. The family had come to Chicago from Missouri 
to take advantage of the opportunities offered for the treatment and 
education of their little girl, left very lame from infantile paraly- 
sis. Marie had entered one of the schools for crippled children and 
finished her eighth-grade work. She was then transferred to the spe- 
cial high school, but after a week or two wanted to leave. She was 
a very pretty girl, spoiled and petulant; she felt strange among the 
students; didn’t like the teachers; her clothes weren’t good enough. 
The father, who had left his home and business to give her an op- 
portunity, was very anxious to have her go on, but the mother had 
urged him to let her give up. She said she thought an education 
would not make it any easier for her to find employment; she doubt- 
ed that she would be given a position in an office no matter how well 
she prepared herself to do the work. The child left school; then there 
had followed two dreary winters spent at home, “just sitting at the 
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window watching the snow fall.” The mother and married daughter 
had exhausted themselves “running all over the city in answer to 
advertisements for home work,” which, when found, usually took 
hours of labor and only a little more than paid their car fare. Then 
Marie had asserted herself again, had found a job cutting cords in an 
electric appliance factory, and taken up a business course at night 
school. When interviewed she said she did not want to go back to 
high school—she would be behind her class; and there was still the 
question of having as good clothes as the others; but she did mean to 
finish her business course; her friends were all girls who worked in 
offices and she was ashamed to be doing only factory work. 

In contrast to the attitude of this mother, one finds a great many 
times that not only parents but sisters and brothers are making very 
real sacrifices to keep the physically handicapped child in school, 
not from any definite vocational objective, but “just to make up 
to him for his disability.” In such cases it should be the care of the 
vocational adviser to see that his work in school is given direction; 
too often it happens that the child falling in with the family attitude 
toward him just drifts along in school and comes out little better 
prepared to find work he is fitted for than if he had gone to work on 
finishing the elementary school. 

Again, one may expect to be met with the assurance “While I live 
he need never earn his living,” or that the whole family would feel 
disgraced if the crippled member were to work. Perhaps the most 
serious work the adviser must undertake is to combat this attitude, 
because young persons who have grown up under its influence so 
easily fall in with such ordering of their lives. The shortsightedness 
of this course was demonstrated over and over again during the in- 
terviews of the older members of the group of former students. In 
several instances girls with no more serious disabilities than those of 
many others happily employed and independent had been kept at 
home, the mothers going out to work instead. Often the girl was 
really doing harder work than she would have done in factory or 
office, struggling perhaps to control younger children over whom she 
had not adequate authority, cut off from the companionship of 
young people, and with a growing sense of becoming a burden as the 
mother grew older and brothers and sisters must assume the burden 
of support. 
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The assurance that the crippled member of the family can always 
be cared for by the others is frail at best; in families of the economic 
status largely represented by the children in the special schools in 
Chicago it is very uncertain. In an interview with Nathan Kaufman 
it was discovered that he had assumed the whole support of the fam- 
ily when his father had lost his job. Gay and courageous in the face 
of heavy financial responsibilities, he talked freely of his own experi- 
ence and showed the keenest appreciation of the task of vocationa] 
counseling for crippled children. Amputation of both limbs following 
infantile paralysis had left him dependent upon crutches for every 
step. He had left school on finishing the eighth grade; there was no 
special high school, and anyway he would probably have had to go 
to work. A place was found for him in the office of an educational 
institution, but it offered no chance of advancement. He began go- 
ing to evening school and kept it up in the face of heavy odds. When 
the Division of Rehabilitation was established and he found that 
it might be possible for him to get his tuition paid, he thought he 
might eventually realize his dream of a college education. But his 
work at night school had been scattered and he found it would be 
impossible for him to get the necessary credits “without too much 
wire-pulling.” Had the advice of someone expert in estimating abili- 
ties and in advising about vocations been available, he felt that this 
disappointment might have been guarded against. 

Many of the alumni were able to throw a great deal of light on 
the vocational needs of children in the special schools as a result of 
their own experiences. One young man of about twenty-six said that 
only a few years before there had come to him the realization that 
he was facing what would probably prove to be a long life with no 
definite aim and with only an elementary education; his disability, 
which had resulted from tuberculosis of the spine, no longer affected 
his general health, and he determined to secure legal training if pos- 
sible. He had received help through the Division of Rehabilitation 
and had made considerable headway in his law course. What he par- 
ticularly regretted was the fact that the money that had been spent 
for him, “a bit here, a bit there, for pleasures and luxuries,” would 
have gone far toward paying his tuition through college. Then he 
added, “But my parents did the best they knew—you must always 
keep in mind that the parents of most of these children have not 
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had opportunities; they are poor immigrants, as were my own, and 
they need all the advice and help that can be given them.” 

However, it is far oftener the parents who have had most “‘op- 
portunities” who make the mistake of sheltering the crippled child 
so completely that they deprive him of life itself. 

As to method in interviewing parents, only a few general prin- 
ciples can be indicated; in no field of social service is more highly 
individualized service needed. Each case presents problems that 
must be studied from every viewpoint, and more than one, often 
many, interviews are required. The first frequently serves to give 
direction to the parents’ thought about the child’s future and will 
be followed by others at their own request. A real step in the right 
direction may be counted gained when parents come of their own 
accord to ask vocational advice before the child is ready to leave 
scljool. 

As a rule the child in question should not be present during in- 
terviews, certainly not until a thorough understanding has been 
reached between counselor and parents. It has sometimes been nec- 
essary to change the direction of the conversation and give up the 
interview when it became evident that it might prove disastrous to 
the emotional life of the child. On the whole, it is best to see one 
parent alone at first; grief over the child’s condition is sometimes 
so great that parents avoid speaking of it to each other. A mother 
will sometimes say “His father cannot talk about it.” This does not 
mean that the father is not to be seen; he will probably be found 
quite willing to talk to an outsider who may be able to help in a 
problem which is overwhelming to him. 

It is always best not to try to give too definite direction to the 
course of the conversation. It will inevitably center about the child, 
and even though at times it may seem irrelevant to the main ob- 
ject in view, it will perhaps prove the more illuminating. 

After all, the only guide to success in this very difficult and deli- 
cate type of interview is the feeling of the deep need of learning from 
these parents some of the lessons their experience has taught, and 
of sharing with them in the anxiety and responsibility for the future 


welfare of their child. 
Laura Hoop 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON EMIGRATION 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HE newer aspects of the emigration from Czechoslovakia 
are directly associated with the changes brought about by 


the World War as well as with the emigration policies of the 
new Czechoslovak government. The relative emigration ratio of the 
various language groups has a special bearing upon the political con- 
solidation of the young republic. The greater rate of emigration 
of Czechs and Slovaks as compared with other nationalities in that 
country is alarming. 

The ethnic situation there resembles somewhat that in the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, at least in so far as it comprises nationali- 
ties historically antagonistic to each other, and is also analogous to 
the United States in that a great deal is expected from the assimila- 
tion of heterogeneous elements and from segregation of others. 

Czechoslovakia has no direct access to the sea and no colonies; 
neither is she a military power. Her emigrants move into foreign 
countries with a different language, customs, laws, methods of work, 
and they have many cultural adjustments to make. She depends on 
treaties with other nations for the protection of her emigrants and 
looks to the development of some method of international control 
for a more adequate solution of her migration problems. 

The analysis of the emigration situation in Czechoslovakia shows 
that the American quota legislation has had a marked effect upon 
one section of the country necessitating new adjustments at home, 
especially in her industries and political administration, and a new 
orientation in her foreign relations and policies. 

From the American standpoint the Czechoslovak emigration 
may be divided into two classes, both historically and according to 
its racial character: Bohemians, Moravians, Germans, and Silesians 
belong to the old pioneer settlers, whereas Slovaks are of the more 
recent type, most of them either industrial or agricultural workers, 
often unskilled. 

In comparison with other nations and considering the total 
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population of the country, the migration of Czechs and Slovaks, 
before the World War, was considerable. For the last generation of 
that period, 1880 to 1910, the annual emigration of Czechs from 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia averaged approximately 25,000, 
while that of Slovaks between 1900 and 1914 was 30,000 annually. 

In an interesting article’ on Czechoslovak emigration which was 
published a few years ago, it is estimated that the total emigration 
of Czechs during the period 1880-1910 from Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia was 755,500. The Slovak emigration between 1900 and 1914 
Was 477,375. 

Another Czech writer estimates that the total number of Czechs 
and Slovaks living at present outside of the boundaries of the re- 
public is at least 2,136,500, most of whom are living in the United 
States, Jugoslavia, Poland, Russia, Austria, and Germany.’ 

Further light has also been thrown on this subject by Dr. Cyril 
Horacek,3 who discusses the return of former expatriates. Dur- 
ing the war, emigration stopped almost entirely. After the war, 
large numbers of Czechoslovaks were returning from other countries. 
Some of them hoped that with the establishment of independ- 
ence the economic conditions in the home country would improve, 
while others who had savings in more valuable currencies wanted to 
benefit from their conversion and attain a higher economic status. 
Still others were in distress in foreign countries on account of the 
economic conditions resulting from the war; or some happened to be 
in a hostile country like Austria, Germany, or Russia. For these 
and other reasons, many Czechs and Slovaks from the United 
States, from Canada, Austria, Jugoslavia, Germany, Poland, and 
Russia, and elsewhere were returning to their liberated mother-land. 

Dr. Stanislav Brandejs in his valuable new book‘ shows that this 
re-emigration was especially great between 1919 and 1921. In these 


t Dr. Bohdé, “Vystéhovalectvi z Ceskoslovenské Republiky,” Socidlni Politika v 
Ceskoslovenské Republice. (“Emigration from the Czechoslovak Republic,” Social Pol- 
ictes in the Czechoslovak Republic) (Prague, 1924). 

2 Stanislav Klima, Cechové a Slovéci za hranicemi (Czechs and Slovaks Abroad). 

3 Statisticky P¥ispévek k NaSemu Vystthovaleckému problému,”’ Bulletin statis- 
tique de la République Tchécoslovague, VIII, Nos. 1-3, 20). 

4 N45 Vystéhovaleck} Problém a jeho Finanént Strdnka (Our Emigration Problem 
and Its Economic Aspect) (Praha, 1927). 
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two years from the United States alone 5,069 Czechs, 32,644 Slovaks, 
and 4,162 others who had become American citizens re-emigrated 
to Czechoslovakia. Thus from the United States 42,000 returned 
immigrants were repatriated. Bohdc estimates that from Austria, 
for the most part from Vienna, 100,000 Czechs and Slovaks returned 
to their own country during the years 1918 to 1920. 

At first more Slovaks than Czechs returned, but later on condi- 
tions were reversed and more Czechs than Slovaks came home. All 
these people were hopeful of bettering their condition. Emigration, 
therefore, practically ceased and did not begin again until 1920. 

The World War had a double effect on Czechoslovak emigration. 
The immediate effect was a stoppage of emigration and a consider- 
able re-emigration and repatriation of many former emigrants who 
were hopeful as to the future of their country, now that its inde- 
pendence had been secured. But their hopes of a peaceful and favor- 
able development were not entirely justified. This was partly due 
to the political instability of the new state, partly to the undesirable 
social conditions resulting from the war, as well as to the industrial 
crisis and high taxation and some semi-socialistic government regula- 
tions which discouraged all private enterprise. Consequently, emi- 
gration swelled to a high level. According to Dr. Brandejs, the 
emigration to the United States alone reached 40,884, between July 
I, 1920, and June 31, 1921. “The economic effects of the war,’’ he 
says, “‘were badly felt everywhere. The European countries were 
isolating themselves from the rest of the world. Suspicions, political 
rivalries, and animosities followed, so that the result was a financial 
and industrial crisis and unemployment.” 

Half of all the Czechoslovak emigration was from Slovakia, 
where people were especially dissatisfied with the political, religious, 
and economic conditions. Out of 34,942 passports issued in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1920, 15,139 were from Slovakia alone. Later the propor- 
tion of the Slovak emigrants increased still more, as shown in 
Table III. People were moving to the neighboring states and over- 
seas. 

On June 3, 1921, the first American Immigration Quota Law 
became effective, and it limited the number of Czechoslovak citizens 
admitted to the United States in the fiscal year 1921-22 to 14,282. 
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The later Immigration Act of 1924 reduced this quota still further 
to 3,078 only. 

This drastic measure did not stop Czechoslovak emigration. It 
only turned the attention of the dissatisfied elements to other corners 
of the world, though these may be less desirable than the United 
States. According to the “Czechoslovak Statistical Handbook,’”* the 
total emigration from Czechoslovakia to overseas and Continental 
Europe, 1920-27, as indicated by the number of passports issued, was 
as shown in Table I. From this table it is evident that emigration 























TABLE I 
Passports IssvuED 
—_ In the Whol 
Republic © | In Slovakia 

MOO a ees 34,942 15,139 
TOM escceces 35,212 17,170 
NOGS Sova s's «ier 39,429 18, 540 
MOM '« crecesr4 32,341 
1924.-+.eeeeee 54,373 37,695 
BOAR es cpr ceuas 19,350 9,190 
IQIGT 6s. ves 3 13,589 8,258 
ROOTES to uc cae 26,129 ™ 
* Data not available. 


t Data are for the first half of the year. These data do 
not take into account reimmigration. 


from Czechoslovakia did not decrease on account of the United 
States immigration laws of 1921 and 1924. More passports were issued 
in Czechoslovakia in 1921 than in 1920 and more in 1922 than in1g21. 
In 1924 more passports were issued than in any other year of the 
post-war period (1919-27). Of course, that does not mean that all 
these emigration passports were actually used, but the deficiency 
does not make any practical difference for comparative purposes. 

Now Brandejs in a recent study gives some further interesting 
statistics on this point. In Tables IT and III, for example, the data 
presented by Dr. Brandejs and supplemented from the report of the 
Czechoslovak Bureau of Statistics for 1927 show the destinations 


1 Statistické P¥iruéka (Statistical Handbook), Il, 437. Zprdvy Stat. d¥adu 
statistického (1923), No. 103; ibid. (1925), Nos. 25-26; also ibid., Nos. 50-51; ibid. (1926), 
Nos. 32-33, 68-69. See also Bulletin statistique de la République Tchécoslovaque, VIII, 
Nos. 1-3, 21. 
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for which passports were issued. The first of the tables indicates 
what proportion of the overseas passports were issued for the United 
States, and the second gives the statistics of emigration to Conti- 
nental Europe. The two tables show that emigrants turned their 
attention to other destinations. 













































































TABLE II 
CZECHOSLOVAK EMIGRATION TO OVERSEAS, 1922-26 
NuMBER OF EMIGRATION Passports IssvED FoR 
YEAR : 
United States Argentine Canada Brazil On Anatiee 
CY Re ea 13,561 457 IIo 205 3 
BES oi sin atclave II ,037 4,932 2,029 248 go 
~ ESS Peay 2,541 1,065 2,832 IIr 71 
PORES occ 0 3,104 1,735 1,685 96 322 
$GOG 6 500s ce 1,758 2,175 6,780 ™ 
* No data available. 
TABLE III 
CZECHOSLOVAK EMIGRATION TO CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 1922-26 
NuMBER OF EmicRATION Passports IssuED FOR 
YEAR ge > : ra) < af 
eg; 8 | ¢ a| & : $/8 {ses 
sao] # 3 zy 5 8 g 4 £38 
aol fs < nf 3 4 r & | Sao 
1922........ 17,935| 3,457] 4,214) 5,208) 1,555] 894| 1,042) 212) 694, 659 
1923.......- 16,369] 5,957| 1,852] 750} 1,058) 4,144| 1,054 510} 292) 743 
2) es 19,057|12,525| 1,656] 1,085) 429| 1,785} 318) 451) 225) 583 
Oa eae 14,510) 7,279, 817) 2,565) 275| 1,077} 274) 1,613) 219] 391 
ROAD 25's: * ickong | = 939, * P - 696, * . 
* No data available. 


Among the oversea countries, Argentine, Canada, and to some 
extent Brazil are preferred. Of the Continental European countries, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Hungary follow in order of prefer- 
ence; then Russia, Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Poland, while a few 
went to other countries of America and Europe. As has been said, 
the data are based on the number of passports issued. In 1926 a 
coupon control of all passports was introduced, showing exactly 
which of them were actually used. From these tables the influence 
of the quota law upon the direction of the migration is apparent. 
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By comparing the two tables based on Brandejs, it is apparent 
that Czechoslovak emigration to European countries is considerably 
greater than their emigration overseas and that in Europe the most 
favored countries are France and Germany. In general, the skilled 
industrial workers prefer the European countries; farmers and farm 
laborers go to overseas, where Canada and Argentine are attracting 
settlers. 

Coming back again to the subject of the rate of emigration 
among the various language groups in Czechoslovakia, it is interest- 
ing that Czechs and Slovaks emigrate twice as much as the Germans. 
In 1925, out of every 10,000 Czechoslovaks in the population, 127 
took out emigration passports. Out of the same number of Germans, 
only 64 took out emigration passports. The Jewish rate of emigra- 
tion is even smaller. 

The regions most affected by emigration are Slovakia, Southern 
Moravia, Eastern Moravia and Silesia, and Southern Bohemia. 
These sections of the country are perhaps not the poorest, but they 
have a strong emigrant tradition from the pre-war days and suffer 
from the present maladjustments in the economic life of the country. 
The temperament of the people has also a great deal to do with their 
decision to emigrate. 

Most of the emigrants are men, and in the most productive ages, 
so that their loss represents a great deficit on the Czechoslovak 
balance sheet of productive forces. Emigration is not only weaken- 
ing the Czechoslovak industries, which depend on foreign markets 
for the sale of their products, by depriving them of an adequate 
supply of skilled workmen, but it is also strengthening their com- 
petitors who profit from employing Czechoslovak workers and tech- 
nicians. From the viewpoint of national solidarity, it is also doing 
a great deal of harm, since the loss of the Slavic element, especially 
from the mixed-language territories, may become dangerous to the 
stability of the state. Just recently an Interministerial Commission, 
composed of the representatives of the various departments of the 
government, was created to find a way of directing and controlling 
emigration in order to prevent some of these losses. 

Jacos Horak 
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TWO MOTHERS’ PENSION INVESTIGATIONS 
EDITORS’ NOTE 


HAT DEPENDENT children should when possible enjoy 
the care and nurture of their own mother is now an accepted 
principle in modern social service organization, and rarely 
has any principle of this kind been so swiftly embodied in legislation 
as has been the case with the so-called “mothers’ aid” or ‘‘mothers’ 
pensions” laws in the United States. Beginning with an Illinois law 
in 1911, there are now forty-two states in which by statutory enact- 
ment provision has been made for the payment of public money 
into the hands of mothers for the care of their children. The arrange- 
ments made for the administration of these laws have varied. In 
Illinois and a considerable number of other states this responsi- 
bility has been laid upon the juvenile court; in Pennsylvania, in 
Massachusetts, and in a number of other states administrative 
agencies under state control have been developed for this service. 
We are under very great obligations to Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, and 
to Miss Mary F. Bogue, director of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
of that state, for permission to publish the two following case 
records; and to Miss Charlotte B. Parrish, field representative of 
the Fund, for assistance in editing the records for publication. It 
is obvious that they represent the period of contact between the 
public authority and the family prior to the grant of the pension 
and do not show methods of supervision or co-operation employed 
by the Mothers’ Assistance Fund after the grant is made. It is of 
course understood that these records are not selected as exhibiting 
what the authorities think model work; they are published as typical 
cases to share with the readers of the Review a knowledge of the 
conditions from which dependency of this kind arises and the 
general methods of competent and sympathetic investigation which 
can be developed after a reasonably short period of experience. We 
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believe that social workers, teachers of case work, and students of 
public administration will share our appreciation of the public- 
spirited response of Mrs. McCauley, Miss Bogue, and Miss Parrish 
to our request for illustrative records. 


LENA MALINSKY?! 


November 12, 1924.—Case reported by Miss Rooney, public health 
nurse. She said Mrs. Malinsky is eight months pregnant and unable to 
come to office, so visitor promised that interview would be taken at the 
home. She states that Salvation Army has helped Mrs. Malinsky. 

November 20, 1924.—Saw Miss Rooney, public health nurse. Told her 
visitor was going to take application. Nurse stated that Mrs. Walter 
Teary had been quite interested in Mrs. Malinsky. 

Later.—Called at house. Mrs. Malinsky said that she had worked in 
a shoe factory three years after coming to this country and made from 
$12 to $15 a week. Mr. Malinsky had worked at the Arter Mine. He 
died in the New Kelsey Hospital, September 20, 1924. Before Mr. Ma- 
linsky was married he had a fight with a man and served a term in jail for 
three years. 

Application was taken through interpretation of Mrs. Harry Kooser. 

There are four children: Earl (born April 10, 1914); Mary (born June 
10, 1915); Verna (born March 20, 1917); and Lena (born January 24, 
1923). Earl, Mary, and Verna were born in Northampton, where the 
family lived six years; and Lena in Arter, where they lived three years. 
The three older children are in the Wickersham public school; the young- 
est is at home. Earl started at seven and is in the fifth grade; Mary at 
six, and is now in the fourth grade; and Verna at five, and is in the fifth 
grade. These three children have weak eyes. If the younger one has any 
physical disability, it has not been discovered. They are all insured, and 
ten cents a week is paid on each insurance policy. 

Nurse is going to have Earl’s eyes examined and see that he gets 
glasses, The other children are quite healthy and very attractive, as is 
Mrs. Malinsky. Family live in the rear in a two-room cottage. Family 
own house and lot, which they bought July 30, 1923. Recorded in volume 
20, page 190. Lot is 25 by 110 and has one four-room house, and they 
paid $7,200 for it. They paid $500 down and for eleven months paid $60 
a month. This spring they decided to build a small cottage in the rear 
and they owe for all of this. There is a ten-year mortgage and Mrs. Ma- 
linsky receives $30 a month rent from the house in the front. Mrs, Malin- 

t All the names in the record are fictitious. 
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sky expects to be confined around Christmas and insists that she have a 
midwife, who will charge her $15. Family seem high type and attractive 
and very well thought of in the community. They have been getting 
along with the rent from the house and help from the Salvation Army, 
about $2 a week and some food which Mrs. Teary sent. House was 
immaculately clean and well furnished. Mrs. Malinsky did not seem 
worried about her circumstances and had a very happy personality. Mrs. 
Malinsky has a brother, Anthony, living in East Hamilton, a stepmother 
and four sisters, still in Czechoslovakia; Mr. Malinsky’s brother and two 
sisters are there also. Mrs. Malinsky belongs to the Greek Catholic church 
and her husband was also a member. 

Clearing House registration shows no record. 

December 2, 1924.—Talked to Miss Rooney, nurse, who said she had 
taken clothes for the prospective baby to the family on Thanksgiving Day. 
Mrs, Malinsky seems very careful. Said that Mrs. Teary has been supply- 
ing groceries most ‘every week. Told Miss Rooney that it would be six 
months to a year before Mrs. Malinsky would receive grant, but we 
would refer case to county poor board. 

Later.—Referred case to county poor board. 

December 10, 1924.—Worker from county poor board at office asking 
for Mrs. Malinsky’s address, 

[The new baby, Tony, is born.] 

December 11, 1924.—Clearing house reports county poor registration. 

February 7, 1925.—Mrs. M. A. Brown, of Ferndale, at office reported 
case. Said she was not a friend, but just interested in Mrs. Malinsky and 
knew that she is a very worthy case. 

February 9, 1925.—Letter written to Mrs. M. A. Brown, of Ferndale: 


My DEAR Mrs. Brown: Saturday you were at the office in regard to Mrs. 
Lena Malinsky, of Wickersham. On November 19 Miss Rooney, of the Public 
Health Nursing Association, referred the case to us. We went to the home to 
take the application, as Mrs. Malinsky was unable to come to the office. She 
has the property in which she lives, on which there are two houses, and is re- 
ceiving $30 a month rent from the house in front. 

Since Mrs. Malinsky would not receive grant from us for some time, we re- 
ferred this case to the County Poor Directors, but have not heard whether they 
assist her. 

We thank you for bringing this case to our attention. We are investigating 
application 4200, and Mrs. Malinsky’s application is 4524, so you see it will still 
be some time before we reach her case. 

Sincerely, 


VISITOR 
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October 2, 1925.—Miss Rooney at office. Reported that Mrs. Malin- 
sky has sold her property and has been living in the little house free of 
rent until last month, when they started charging her $10 per month. 
Mr. Ebertson bought property. Mrs. Malinsky receives $15 a month 
from county board and does two washings. Her water and electric bill 
are very high accordingly. 


August 1, 1926.—Letter, dated July 26, 1926, received from Mrs. Ma- 
linsky, asking assistance: 

DeEar Moruers’ AssIsTANCE: Will you please give me some help for I have 
to pay rent, water and electric bills and I don’t make anything now, for I don’t 
get hardly any work to do. So will you please help me a little. 

While I could make enough money I did not ask for any help. But now 
I need it very badly with five children. 

Kindly leave me know if you will give me any help. 

Oblige, 
Mrs. LENA MALINSKY 

Box 632 WICKERSHAM, PENNSYLVANIA 


September 13, 1926.—Letter written to Mrs. Malinsky: 

My DEAR Mrs. Matinsky: At the time I wrote to you making an ap- 
pointment for you to file your application I did not know that you had already 
been at our office. I have since learned that you were here and that your appli- 


cation has already been filed. 
At the present time I am unable to tell you just how soon it will be possible 
for us to assist you, but just as soon as your number is reached I shall call to see 


you. 
Yours very truly, 


MorTHERS’ ASSISTANCE FUND 
Social Worker 


January 25, 1927.—Visited. Talked with Mrs. Malinsky, who speaks 
fairly good English. Mrs. Malinsky is an attractive-looking woman, short 
and heavily built with dark hair and large brown eyes. She has rosy 
cheeks, but her complexion is poor due to large pores. Mrs. Malinsky was 
just finishing a washing, and the house was not in very good order. 


DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE 
Mrs. Malinsky and her five children are occupying a two-room frame 
cottage located at the rear of the frame dwelling house which they previ- 
ously owned. The house is approached by a road leading up a steep hill 
from the main street in Wickersham. About the house is a lawn of good 
size, where the children have ample play space. The outside toilet is 
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situated about 15 or 20 feet from the house. Inside the house is poorly 
constructed, There is water piped into the kitchen, but Mrs. Malinsky 
has no sink and must carry all the water to an outside drain. The house 
is wired for electricity. Mrs. Malinsky burns coal in the kitchen. The 
house is directly on the ground and is sometimes damp. Mrs. Malinsky 
does not have much furniture, but what she does have fills the house com- 
pletely. 
SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS 

In the room which Mrs. Malinsky uses as living-room and bedroom 
there is a full-sized bed where Mrs. Malinsky, Lena, and Tony sleep. On 
a leather davenport which unfolds, Earl, Mary, and Verna sleep. Mrs, 
Malinsky stated that she realizes the need of another bed, but has not 
the space for it. 


MR. MALINSKY’S DEATH AND PREVIOUS HISTORY 


Mr. Malinsky was born in Kawolecz, a small village then a part of 
Austria-Hungary. This village since the war has become a part of Czecho- 
slovakia, and Mrs. Malinsky believes that its name has been changed. 
Mr. Malinsky was one of five children. Mrs. Malinsky believes he came 
to the United States in 1898. He settled in New York, where he was 
engaged in mining anthracite coal. Mr. Malinsky had a fairly good edu- 
cation, could read and write well in his own language, and after he came 
to the United States secured a book and taught himself to read and write 
English. At one time Mr. Malinsky’s brother Philip was in the United 
States, but married and has returned to the old country with his family. 

Mrs. Malinsky never hears from any of Mr. Malinsky’s brothers. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Malinsky married she did not know that he was a 
heavy drinker, although she had seen him take a sociable glass of liquor. 
After they were married she found that he often came home intoxicated. 
Finally he became abusive when intoxicated, although he was kind when 
he was not under the influence of liquor. He directed his abuse at Mrs. 
Malinsky and never bothered the children. He frequently beat her and 
often chased her from the house. Due toa coal strike, Mr. Malinsky moved 
his family to Arter, where he was employed in the mine there. In March 
or April of 1922 or 1923, Mrs. Malinsky could not recall the exact date, 
Mr. Malinsky was arrested for making moonshine. He was sentenced to 
the Avalon County Jail for two months. Mrs, Malinsky never knew 
him to sell liquor, as he made it only for his own use. At the time of 
Mr. Malinsky’s last illness Mrs. Malinsky called Dr. Ricardi to the home. 
Dr. Ricardi took care of him for two weeks before he recommended Mr, 
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Malinsky’s removal to the New Kelsey Hospital. At that time Dr. Ri- 
cardi told Mrs. Malinsky he felt Mr. Malinsky’s illness was due to al- 
coholism. Mrs, Malinsky showed visitor receipt for the funeral bill which 
was signed by S. W. Kreps, undertaker from New Kelsey. The bill for 
$321 was paid in full November 22, 1924, for the funeral of Earl Malinsky. 


MRS, MALINSKY’S EARLY LIFE 


Mrs. Malinsky was also born in Kawolecz, but did not know Mr. Ma- 
linsky until she came to this country. Mrs. Malinsky was one of eight 
children. Her father was the village blacksmith and owned a small one- 
room cottage, rudely constructed of logs. To supplement his earnings in 
the shop, Mrs. Malinsky’s father often hired himself out to the farmers 
in the district. When Mrs. Malinsky was six or seven years of age she 
began to drive cows and geese to pasture. When she was eight she started 
to school, but did not attend more than three or four years, when she 
was taken from school to help her mother with the housework. Mrs. Ma- 
linsky told of how hard she worked and also mentioned that she had en- 
joyed the village social life when they came together in the evenings for 
dances or to help a neighbor out with his work. When Mrs. Malinsky 
was eighteen, a party of young people was leaving the village en route for 
the United States. Mrs. Malinsky’s mother paid for her passage, as she 
was anxious for her to come to the United States to work so that she 
could send money home for the support of the younger children. She came 
to her brother Anthony, who was then located in Northampton, New 
York. He found her a place to live in a boarding-house where there were 
were many men and other young women. She found employment in a 
shoe factory where she worked on the machine. She earned $12 a week 
at that time and sent most of her money to her mother. When she had 
worked three and a half years Mr. Malinsky came to live at the same 
boarding-house. Within a week he asked her to marry him, but she would 
not consent until she had known him for six months. They were married 
in the Greek Orthodox church at Northampton on October 17, 1912. Mrs. 
Malinsky showed her marriage certificate which was signed by Rev. Alec 
Stephano. The certificate was written in Greek and it was impossible for 
visitor to secure additional information from it. 


FINANCES 


The family lived at Arter for three years. They moved to Wicker- 
sham, where they purchased property valued at $7,200. On this they paid 
$1,160, and took out a mortgage for the remainder. Mr. Malinsky later 
built a two-room cottage on the back of the lot, and to finance this bor- 
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rowed $200 from the Ferndale Trust Company, for which he gave his 
note. There were many other bills against the property, including a lum- 
ber bill. After Mr. Malinsky’s death Mrs. Malinsky could not keep up 
the payments, and on October 13, 1925, the property was taken over 
by Mr. Ebertson for the Swissville Savings and Trust Company, Swiss- 
ville. Since that time Mrs. Malinsky has been paying $10 rent. She 
showed visitor her last rent receipt which was dated December 14, 1926. 
Mr. Ebertson is trying to sell the property. He has told Mrs. Malinsky 
that she may receive a small amount of money as her share, but he feels 
that the debts against the property will probably consume the money 
which she would receive. At Mr. Malinsky’s death Mrs, Malinsky was 
paid $500 by a Polish society at Arter. John Waynez is the secretary. 
Out of this amount she paid the funeral expenses and used the remainder 
to buy groceries. At the present time the county poor board gives a 
grocery order of $15 monthly, provides coal, and also gives shoes for the 
children when Mrs, Malinsky asks for them. Mrs. Malinsky showed her 
account book from C. C. Richard, grocer, where she deposits her county 
poor board order the beginning of each month and draws upon it as she 
needs it. Mrs, Malinsky had drawn groceries to the amount of $12.41 upon 
her January allowance. Mrs, Malinsky does one family washing each week, 
for which she receives $1.00 or $1.50. She washes for several single men 
and receives $0.50 for each washing. Mrs, Malinsky’s weekly earnings 
average between $3.50 and $4.00. Mrs. Malinsky bought an electric wash- 
er in April, 1926, from a house canvasser who was working for a firm in 
Swissville. She bought the washer on the payment plan and is to pay $10 
monthly. Her brother Anthony gave her $50 toward the washer. Visitor 
questioned Mrs. Malinsky about the aid which had been given by Mrs. 
M. A. Brown, of Ferndale, and Mrs. Walter Teary. Mrs. Malinsky stated 
that Mrs. Teary had not helped her since March, 1924. Occasionally 
Mrs. Teary would bring Mrs. Malinsky eggs and sometimes would send 
her a grocery order. Mrs. Brown visited her at one time and questioned 
her about the amount of milk she was giving the children. When she 
learned that Mrs. Malinsky was buying one quart of milk daily she 
agreed to have the milkman leave an extra quart each day. After two 
months had passed the milkman presented Mrs. Malinsky with a bill for 
$48. Mrs. Malinsky explained that she had not ordered the milk from 
him and that he would have to look to Mrs. Brown for payment. Mrs. 
Malinsky has heard nothing of the matter since this time. Occasionally 
Miss Rooney, public health nurse, gives Mrs. Malinsky clothing which 
she can make over for the children. Though Mrs. Malinsky’s brother 
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Anthony is unmarried he does not give her any regular help. Mrs. Ma- 
linsky’s insurance costs her about $2 each month. She does not carry 
insurance for herself or for Tony, as she cannot afford it. Her electric 
bill averages about $3 each month. This is due to laundry which Mrs. 
Malinsky does. She felt it was better to plan to do work at home than 
to go out and leave her children alone. She therefore thought the washer 
would be an economy. 


MRS. MALINSKY’S RELATIVES 


Mrs. Malinsky has lost all trace of her relatives since the war. She 
thinks her brother Anthony writes home frequently. Her mother is old 
and makes her home with Mrs. Malinsky’s sister Anna. Mrs. Malinsky 
believes that Anna is married. Mrs. Malinsky’s youngest brother was 
killed in the war and the second brother died from stomach trouble. The 
husband of her sister Edith is dead. When Mrs. Malinsky left the Old 
Country Edith had three children but Mrs. Malinsky feels she undoubted- 
ly has more than this at the present time. Her sisters Luella and Burnetta 
are both married. She does not know anything concerning their circum- 
stances, 

CHILDREN 

Earl, Mary, and Verna attend the Wickersham Public School. Earl 
was in the sixth grade, but has recently been demoted to the fifth, as the 
teacher did not feel he was applying himself. Earl has weak eyes and 
wears glasses which were provided by Miss Rooney, public health nurse. 
Mary also wears glasses. She is in the fourth grade and is exceedingly slow 
in school. Of all Mrs. Malinsky’s children, Verna appears to be the bright- 
est. She is in the fifth grade and surpasses Earl in scholarship. Verna 
has a nervous condition which Mrs. Malinsky described as a twitching 
of the eye muscle. From Mrs. Malinsky’s description, visitor felt that 
Verna might be suffering from tics. Outside of the children’s eye condi- 
tions they are all in good health. Lena and Tony were present during 
the interview. They are both attractive-looking children with dark hair 
and eyes. They are plump and appear to be well nourished. They were 
neat and clean and had all the appearances of good care. Tony was back- 
ward and hid behind the door so that visitor could not see him. Lena, 
on the other hand, drew her chair up close to the table near where visitor 
sat, and sat quietly throughout the interview. Mrs. Malinsky showed 
visitor the following birth certificates for the children: Earl was baptized 
in the Greek Orthodox church at Northampton. The record stated he 
was born April 10, 1914. In all instances where the baptismal record dif- 
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fered with the dates Mrs. Malinsky had given she insisted that the priest 
was in error. Earl’s godparents were Andrew Watez and Peter Sovatsky. 
The certificate was signed by Rev. Allen Lucasz. Also a certificate from 
the same church gave Mary’s birth as June 10, 1915. Her godparents 
were John Szkimin and Rose Scini. Another certificate gave Verna’s birth 
as March 20, 1917, and her godparents were Margaret Savetz and Joseph 
Rica, deceased. Tony was baptized in the Russian Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olic church in New Kelsey. He was born December 10, 1924. Mrs. Ma- 
linsky could not locate Lena’s certificate. Mrs. Malinsky stated that for 
Tony she had had Dr. Ricardi, and a nurse called on her every day. 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS. KOOSER, MRS, MALINSKY’S NEIGHBOR 


Later.—Called at the home of Harry Kooser, neighbor of Mrs, Ma- 
linsky. Talked with Mrs. Kooser. Mrs. Kooser spoke highly of Mrs. Ma- 
linsky and said she had made the supreme effort to rear her children in the 
right way. Mrs. Malinsky never leaves the house, but busies herself with 
sewing and household duties when she is not washing. Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
linsky lived next door to the Koosers for a year before Mr. Malinsky’s 
death. During this time Mrs. Malinsky’s life was very difficult. When 
Mr. Malinsky was not drinking no one could ask for a more pleasant 
person, but when he was intoxicated, which was most of the time, he 
would beat Mrs. Malinsky severely and chase her from the home. Mrs. 
Kooser pronounced Mr. Malinsky a “good-for-nothing.” Each week Mrs. 
Malinsky sends Earl to the Salvation Army in New Kelsey, where he is 
given a basket. The county poor board also gives a monthly order. Mrs. 
Kooser does not know of any other sources of aid. She believes that Mrs. 
Malinsky will not receive anything from the house, as the debts will very 
likely cover Mrs. Malinsky’s share. In spite of all her troubles Mrs. Ma- 
linsky had kept cheerful and smiling. If she had given in to her worries 
Mrs. Kooser believes Mrs. Malinsky would have lost her mind. 

January 25, 1927.—Called at Wickersham post-office in order to se- 
cure Dr. Ricardi’s address. Was advised that his address was Ferndale. 

January 26, 1927.—Called at the office of the directors of the poor. 
Learned that they were giving Mrs. Malinsky grocery order of $15 a 
month, coal, and shoes for the children. Coal and shoes were given for 
the last time November 25, 1926. 

When the directors of the poor visited December 10, 1926, Mrs. 
Malinsky’s earnings averaged $3 a week. They had always found Mrs. 
Malinsky to be co-operative, and felt she was honest and reliable in 
every way. 
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Later.—Letter written to Miss Margaret Peters, Courthouse, Jades- 
ville, Pennsylvania: 

My DEAR Miss PETERS: Mrs. Lena Malinsky, of Wickersham, has applied 
to us for assistance and we are now ready to consider her. 

Mrs. Malinsky has five children, Earl aged 12, Mary, 11, Verna 9, Lena 4, 
Tony 2. Her husband, Earl Malinsky, died September 20, 1924, of cerebral spinal 
lues. Since his death Mrs. Malinsky has endeavored to keep her children to- 
gether by doing washings at home. The County Poor Board has given a month- 
ly order of $15 and provided coal and shoes. 

Mrs. Malinsky has told us of a single brother, Anthony Magara, who resides 
in East Hamilton. She could not furnish a definite address for him, but believes 
that the Citizens’ National Trust Company have his address, as he is known to 
them. Mr. Magara visits his sister and has recently given her $50 for payment 
on an electric washing machine. Will you please get in touch with Mr. Magara 
if possible? We should like to know his attitude to his sister and her family 
and if he is able and willing to help her regularly. We believe that he would un- 
doubtedly be a good source for back history of Mr. and Mrs. Malinsky, as they 
were both born in the same small town of Kawolecz, Austria-Hungary, now be- 
longing to Czechoslovakia. 

Thanking you for your co-operation, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
MortuHeErs’ ASSISTANCE FUND 
Social Worker 


Later.—Letter written to Superintendent of Arter Coal Company, 
Arter, Pennsylvania: 

My DEAR sir: Mrs. Lena Malinsky, widow of Earl Malinsky, who resides 
at Wickersham, Pennsylvania, has applied to us for assistance. 

Mrs. Malinsky has told us that her husband was employed by your com- 
pany as a miner. We should appreciate a statement from you telling of Mr. 
Malinsky’s ability as a workman, his average wage, his relationship with the 
other employees, and, if possible, the place he made for himself in the com- 
munity life. 

Thanking you for your co-operation, I am 

Yours very truly, 
SocriAL WoRKER 


Later.—Letter written to Birth Registrar, Pennburg, Pennsylvania: 

Dear sir: Will you kindly verify, if possible, the birth date of Lena Ma- 
linsky, daughter of Earl and Lena Malinsky, who was born January 24, 1923, 
at Arter, Pennsylvania. 

Your co-operation is appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 
SoclAL WORKER 
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January 27, 1927.—Letter written to Mr. John Waynez, Secretary 
of Polish Society, Arter, Pennsylvania: 


My DEAR Mr. WayneEz: Mrs. Lena Malinsky, widow of Earl Malinsky, 
who resides at Wickersham, has applied to us for assistance. Mrs. Malinsky 
told us that upon her husband’s death, which occurred September 20, 1924, 
the Polish Society in Arter paid her $500. Can you verify this statement? 


Thanking you, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 


Soctat WoRKER 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. EBERTSON REGARDING MRS, 
MALINSKY’S PROPERTY 

Later.—Called at the Swissville Savings and Trust Company and 
talked with Mr. Ebertson. Mr. Ebertson stated that Mrs. Malinsky pur- 
chased property for something like $5,000. They had paid $700 and had a 
$4,300 mortgage. After Mr. Malinsky’s death Mrs. Malinsky could not 
pay anything toward the mortgage or interest. The bank had allowed 
Mrs. Malinsky to live in the property for one year free of charge. At the 
end of that time they had gone to Mr. Walter Teary, “the biggest man 
in Wickersham,” to see if he would be interested in purchasing the proper- 
ty and allowing Mrs. Malinsky to pay him as she could. Mr. Teary con- 
sidered the proposition but did not consider it a good piece of business, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Malinsky paid too much for the property in the begin- 
ning. The bank also approached Mr. Edgar Robinsky, the financial 
secretary of the United Society. Mr. Robinsky is very much interested 
in Mrs. Malinsky’s family and Mr. Ebertson felt that he had probably 
aided them. Mr. Robinsky also would not buy the property. Then Mr. 
Ebertson put up the following proposition to Mrs. Malinsky: As it would 
have cost the bank $150 to foreclose the mortgage they offered Mrs. Ma- 
linsky $150 to make the deed over to them. Mrs. Malinsky had done this 
and had been paid for it. Mr. Ebertson did not know of a note or lumber 
bill which might be liens against the property, and would appreciate it if 
visitor would let him know of the findings at the close of the investiga- 
tion. The bank is trying to sell the property, but as the mortgage is more 
than they hope to receive for it Mrs. Malinsky will not be paid anything 
additional. Mr. Ebertson verified Mrs. Malinsky’s rent. She is prompt 
in her payments and it had never been necessary for Mr. Robinsky, who 
guaranteed it in case of non-payment, to come to Mrs, Malinsky’s aid. 
The bank hopes that Mrs. Malinsky will move to another house. She has 
asked them to make several repairs for her and they have tried to make 
the house more comfortable. They reposted it, placed boards about the 
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floor to make it warmer, and put in electric lights. Mrs, Malinsky wants 
a sink, and while they realize her need of it, they do not wish to go to 
additional expense. 


HOSPITAL RECORD FOR MR. MALINSKY 


Later.—Called at the New Kelsey Hospital and learned that Mr. Ma- 
linsky had been admitted September 8, 1924, and had died September 
20, 1924. When admitted he was in a stuporous condition and never re- 
gained consciousness. Diagnosis: cerebral spinal lues. Mr. Malinsky was 
under the service of Dr. Paul Jones. A spinal puncture was made, but 
the record did not show the results. Mrs. Malinsky was not able to pay 
the hospital bill. 

Later.—Called at the Salvation Army in New Kelsey and talked with 
Captain Myers. They had very little information about the family, but 
knew that Mrs, Malinsky was a widow with several small children. Cap- 
tain Myers stated that Earl came every Saturday morning for a basket. 
They had never given additional aid. Explained that Mrs. Malinsky 
would probably be granted assistance from Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
and asked that upon notification they should withdraw their relief. Cap- 
tain Myers agreed. 

VERIFIED FUNERAL BILL 

Called at undertaking parlors of S. W. Kreps. Verified funeral bill 
for Mr. Malinsky in the amount of $321. The bill had been paid. Mr. 
Kreps also showed visitor the statement of the funeral for Mrs. Malinsky’s 
child who was named Elsa. The child died of diphtheria September 18, 
1922. The funeral bill was $103.75 and was paid. 

Called at the Greek Catholic church, but could not interview the 
priest as there was no parish house in the neighborhood and visitor was 
unable to locate him. 

Called at the Ferndale post-office to secure Dr. Ricardi’s address. 
The postmaster stated that Dr. Ricardi had never lived in that commu- 
nity. 

Called at the home of Mrs. Walter Teary, but was not able to inter- 
view her as she was in Cavernsburg. 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS, BROWN 


Called at the home of Mrs, M. A. Brown. The family lives in a modest 
stucco bungalow. Mrs. Brown had learned of Mrs. Malinsky through the 
neighbors. She had visited Mrs. Malinsky and had provided milk during 
last winter. Mrs. Brown had a great deal of sickness in her own family 
and had not been able to help Mrs. Malinsky since this time. Mrs. Ma- 
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linsky is well thought of in the neighborhood. Every time Mrs. Brown 
called the house was neat and clean, even though Mrs. Malinsky might 
be washing. Mrs. Brown secured some laundry work for Mrs. Malinsky. 
Mrs, Malinsky stated she was not able to take it as she was washing for 
several single men. Mrs. Brown felt that any assistance which might be 
given Mrs. Malinsky would be used for the good of her children. She 
referred visitor to Miss Glass, teacher in Wickersham public school, who 
could tell visitor much more about the family than she could. 


MR. STINE OF FERNDALE TRUST COMPANY, INTERVIEWED 


Called at the Ferndale Trust Company and talked with Mr. Stine, 
cashier. Mr. Stine stated that a year before Mr. Malinsky’s death he had 
contracted with Mr. Edward Fox, carpenter in Ferndale, to erect a two- 
room cottage in the rear of the house owned by Mr. Malinsky. When 
the work was completed Mr. Malinsky paid Mr. Fox by borrowing $225 
from the bank and giving his personal note. Mr. Malinsky kept the note 
renewed up to the time of his death and paid the interest. Mr. Fox is 
an honest hard-working man, and upon Mr. Malinsky’s death he felt it 
was his duty to renew the note in his own name with the hope that Mrs. 
Malinsky would some day be able to repay the bank. Mr. Fox pays the 
interest, but has not been able to pay anything on the principal. Mr. 
Stine told visitor confidentially that Mr. Fox has a note of his own and 
a mortgage on his house which he has not been able to pay. It would 
work a real hardship on the family if he were forced to pay Mr. Malinsky’s 
note, which is really a debt of honor. Mr. Malinsky never had any busi- 
ness dealings with the bank except to borrow money occasionally, which 
money was always repaid. The $225 note was not entered against the 
property, as there was already a large first mortgage. 

Later.—Called at Ferndale High School to talk with Miss Rooney, 
public health nurse. Was unable to see Miss Rooney, as she was work- 
ing in the district. 

Called at the Wickersham Public School and talked with Miss Glass, 
head teacher. Miss Glass has known the children for several years. Earl 
has recently been demoted, as they did not feel he was applying himself. 
He is now in the fifth grade. He has weak eyes, and glasses were given 
by the Red Cross. Verna is in the fifth grade, and Miss Glass considers her 
the brightest of all the children. She seems to be developing an eye con- 
dition, and Miss Rooney is planning to take her to the eye doctor. The 
children seem to try hard enough in school, but the work seems difficult 
for them. They are well behaved, come to school regularly, are always 
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clean and neat. Miss Glass knows Mrs. Malinsky personally. She be- 
lieves Mrs. Malinsky would do without necessities rather than ask for 
them. She is able to sew and is glad to remodel old clothing for the chil- 
dren. Miss Glass has helped the family occasionally with gifts of money, 
but has done nothing regularly. She praised Mrs. Malinsky’s housekeep- 
ing methods and hoped that Mothers’ Assistance Fund would be able 
to grant Mrs. Malinsky assistance. 

January 28, 1927.—Board action: Case presented to board and grant 
of $60 recommended. 

February 1, 1927.—Letter dated January 31, 1927, received from Su- 
perintendent, Arter Coal Company: 


DEAR MADAM: In reply to your letter of January 26, please be advised that 
Earl Malinsky has not been employed by our Company since 1922. About a 
year previous to this date he worked here and occupied one of our houses. He 
drank heavily, and abused his wife frequently, for which he was arrested three 
times. His wife then told us the cause of the trouble, and we had a prohibition 
agent search his home, which resulted in the finding of a still and seven or eight 
barrels of liquor. For this he served a term in the Avalon County jail and had 
to vacate the premises. Later in 1922 he returned and lived in Wickersham, 
where his family now reside. 

Out of sympathy for the family I gave him work, and he worked here until 
the suspension in 1922, at which time he went on a continued spree and died 
of alcoholism at the General Hospital, New Kelsey. This is not a very good 
record, but it is the truth. However, Mrs. Malinsky as far as I know is alright, 
and is struggling along to raise her family. A few months ago, I had a collection 
taken up at the mine for their benefit which amounted to $111. They received 
this about December 12, 1926. I do not know if the good people of Wickersham 
help them any or not, as they reside there and are out of our community alto- 
gether. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau Stroup, Superintendent 

ARTER COAL AND COKE Co. 

ARTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


February 2, 1927.—Letter dated February 1, 1927, received from Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics, Pennburg: 


DEAR MADAM: In reply to your letter of recent date, I beg to advise you 
that we have on file a birth certificate for Lena Malinsky, born January 24, 
1923, in Arter, Pennsylvania. The parents are Earl Malinskiand Lena Moguria. 

Yours very truly, 
DANIEL V. UPDEGRAFF 


BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS 
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SUMMARY FOR MISS EVANS, PENNBURG, FEBRUARY 2, 1927 
MALINSKY, LENA, NO. 4524 


Housing and environment.—Mrs. Malinsky and her five children occupy a 
small two-room frame cottage situated on a hill overlooking the small rural com- 
munity of Wickersham, Pa. The house is crudely constructed, has no founda- 
tion and is unpainted. The rooms are well lighted, easily ventilated and are 
wired for electricity. One room is used as kitchen and dining-room, the second 
as living-room and bedroom. Water is piped into the kitchen, but Mrs. Malin- 
sky must carry all water to outside drain as there is no sink. There is an out- 
side privy near the house. Mrs. Malinsky’s small amount of furniture com- 
pletely fills the rooms. The sleeping arrangements are as follows: Mrs. Malin- 
sky, Lena, and Tony occupy a double bed in the same room where Earl, Mary, 
and Verna sleep on a folding davenport. There is a nice-sized lawn about the 
house which affords ample play space for the children. Recreational facilities 
in the community are few. The nearest moving picture theater is in the next 
small town. 

Health and heredity——Mr. Malinsky was a heavy drinker. A month previ- 
ous to his death he lapsed into a stupor and was removed to the hospital, 
where he died September 20, 1924, without regaining consciousness. A diagnosis 
of cerebral spinal lues was made. 

According to Mrs. Malinsky, she and the children are in the best of health. 
Earl and Mary, who have weak eyes, wear glasses. Verna has recently developed 
a twitching of the muscles about the eyes and is to be taken to the doctor by 
the school nurse. 

Education —Mr. Malinsky had a fairly good education and could read and 
write well in his native language. He taught himself to read and write English 
after coming to the United States. 

Mrs. Malinsky started to school when she was eight years of age and at- 
tended about three or four years. She was taken from school to help with the 
work at home. 

The children attend school regularly, are always neat and clean, and have 
the appearance of receiving good home care. Earl and Mary are only fair pupils, 
though, for the most part, but they apply themselves diligently. Earl was re- 
cently demoted from the sixth to the fifth grade, as the teacher did not feel he 
was making the utmost effort. Verna easily surpasses both Earl and Mary in 
scholastic ability. She is now in the same grade as Earl, and a grade ahead of 
Mary. 

Finances.—Mr. Malinsky was employed as a miner by the Arter Coal and 
Coke Company. He was a heavy drinker, abused his wife, and was arrested in 
1922 for manufacturing liquor. He was sentenced to the Avalon County jail 
and was then suspended by the coal company and was forced to vacate their 
premises. 

In Europe when a very young child Mrs. Malinsky was sent into the fields 
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to drive geese and cows. Later she helped with the housework and with the 
heavier farm work. Upon her arrival in New York Mrs. Malinsky found em- 
ployment in a shoe factory at Northampton, where she worked for four years, 
or until her marriage. At the present time Mrs. Malinsky does laundry work 
at home and she is able to average betweeen $3 and $4 weekly. 

The county poor board has given a $15 monthly grocery order and has 
provided coal and shoes. The Salvation Army has given a weekly grocery order. 
Friends and neighbors of Mrs. Malinsky have helped with gifts of money, old 
clothing, and food. 

In December, 1926, the Arter Coal and Coke Company took up a collection 
of $111 for the family. 

At the time of Mr. Malinsky’s death the family paid $700 on a house which 
they purchased for $5,000. In October, 1925, as Mrs. Malinsky had not been 
able to make any payments either in taxes, interest, or on mortgage, she deeded 
the property to the Swissville Savings and Trust Company, who held a $4,300 
mortgage. They paid her $150, the amount it would have cost them to foreclose 
the mortgage. As Mr. Malinsky paid more for the property than it is worth, 
the Swissville Savings and Trust Company do not believe they will be able to 
sell the property for the full amount of the mortgage. Mrs. Malinsky will, there- 
fore, receive nothing additional from the sale of the property. 

In the payment for carpenter work done by Mr. Edward Fox, Mr. Malinsky 
borrowed $225 from the Ferndale Trust Company and gave his personal note, 
Mr. Malinsky renewed the note several times and always kept the interest paid. 
When Mr. Malinsky died, Mr. Fox, who knew Mrs. Malinsky’s circumstances, 
renewed the note in his own name, hoping that Mrs. Malinsky would some day 
be able to reimburse the bank with the income received from the property. 
Mr. Fox is a poor, hard-working man, and it would work a real hardship on his 
family if he were made responsible for payment. He has mortgaged his home 
and also has a note on which he has been able to do nothing but pay the interest. 

Relatives.—Since the World War Mrs. Malinsky has not heard from her 
relatives but believes that her brother, Anthony Magara, is in touch with them. 
Mrs. Malinsky’s brother is a single man. He is friendly and visits her frequent- 
ly. While he helps occasionally in a financial way, Mrs. Malinsky does not be- 
lieve she could expect regular help from him. 

Mr. Malinsky’s relatives are all living in Czechoslovakia, and Mrs. Malin- 
sky never communicates with them. 

Mrs. Malinsky’s character and ability—Mrs. Malinsky’s spirit has been un- 
daunted by her unhappy marriage and the hard struggle she has had to provide 
for her children. She is cheerful, pleasant, and has a nice sense of humor. She 
is an excellent housekeeper, but the home does not show an ability on her part 
to make it attractive. She is well thought of in her community and is highly 
recommended as a good mother and a thrifty manager. She sews and is able to 
utilize old clothing which is given to her for the children. 

Plans——(1) Mrs. Malinsky and children to have physical examinations, 
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including Wassermann tests, in view of leutic history; the doctor’s recommenda- 
tions to be carefully carried out and attention paid to the general health and 
hygiene of the family. (2) To persuade Mrs. Malinsky to move to a larger house 
where the sleeping arrangements may be improved. (3) To have Earl and Mary 
mentally tested, as they are not making normal progress in school. (4) To 
strengthen family relationships. (5) To endeavor to learn family’s recreational 
interests with a view to working out a suitable recreational program. (6) Mrs. 
Malinsky to be given a maximum grant of $60, this to be supplemented by her 
earnings. 
Investigator 

February 2, 1927.—Telephoned Mr. Edgar Robinsky, secretary of the 
United Foreign Society, to make an appointment] for an interview. Mr. 
Robinsky stated that he had known Mrs. Malinsky’s brother Anthony 
for many years. Mrs. Malinsky received a small insurance when Mr. Ma- 
linsky died. Mr. John Waynez, secretary of the Polish Society to whom 
visitor wrote, is the proper person to verify the amount. Mr. Robinsky 
stated that if visitor would call at his office he could be interviewed at 
any time. 

MR. MALINSKY’S COURT RECORD NOT FOUND IN CLERK 
OF COURT’S OFFICE 


February 21, 1927.—Called at the Clerk of Court Office, Courthouse, 
to look up Mr. Malinsky’s court record. Record could not be located 
and Mr. Meigan promised to ask the county jail for a record. Requested 
visitor to call for it in a few days. Mr. Meigan felt that Mr. Malinsky had 
probably been taken before an alderman in the district where he lived. 
It is possible that Mr. Malinsky may have been committed to jail for 
ninety days by an alderman. 

February 23, 1927.—Called at the office of Mr. Edgar Robinsky, of 
Lockport. Mr. Robinsky knows Mrs. Malinsky’s brother, Tony, intimate- 
ly. He knows Mr. Magara to be an intelligent, honest, industrious person. 
Mr. Magara is employed as a molder. He and Mrs. Malinsky are on the 
best of terms and Mr. Robinsky believes that her brother helps her more 
than anyone realizes. Mr. Robinsky did not know Mr. Malinsky. At the 
time of the man’s death Mr. Magara enlisted Mr. Robinsky’s help in 
straightening out the family’s financial difficulties. Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
linsky had purchased a home which they thought would cost them $4,500. 
Mr. Chumm, realtor, who was then located in the Builders’ Trust 
Building, had Mr. Malinsky make a payment of $500 cash. This $500 
was never credited toward the purchase price, and the property actually 
cost $5,000. Mr. Robinsky went to Mr. Chumm and threatened to make 
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serious trouble for him if he did not credit Mr. Malinsky with the $500. 
Mr. Chumm had finally done this. Before Mr. Malinsky’s death he had 
bought a lot in Ferndale for which he was to pay $950. At the time of his 
death he had made payments amounting to $500. Mrs. Malinsky could 
not keep the payments up, so her brother, Anthony, paid the remaining 
$450. The deed is in Mrs, Malinsky’s brother’s name, and in his will it 
is to go to Mrs. Malinsky upon his death. Mr. Robinsky tried to help 
Anthony Magara sell the lot, but due to its poor location the best offer 
they were able to get was $250. Mr. Robinsky feels that in both real 
estate transactions Mr. Malinsky was cheated very badly. Mr. Waynez 
paid Mrs. Malinsky $1,000 at the time of Mr. Malinsky’s death. The 
check had been seen by Mr. Robinsky. Mrs. Malinsky was also paid $500 
from another Polish society, about which Mr. Robinsky could not give 
any information. He felt that perhaps Mr. Waynez had not answered 
visitor’s letter because he could not write in English or because he was 
afraid of Mrs. Malinsky’s not being eligible for assistance if he were to 
state that she had received $1,000 from his society. Mr. Robinsky tried 
to impress upon visitor the fact that foreign people were so often preyed 
upon by swindlers that they feared many times to tell the truth. Mr. 
Robinsky offered to secure a statement from Mr. Waynez to verify Mrs. 
Malinsky’s insurance. Since Mrs. Malinsky’s brother comes in to see Mr. 
Robinsky regularly he will bring Mr. Magara to the office for an inter- 
view with visitor the first opportunity. Mr. Magara speaks poor English, 
is easily embarrassed, and will no doubt be reassured by Mr. Robinsky’s 
presence. 

All Mrs. Malinsky’s money was deposited in the First National Bank, 
Lockport. Of the $500, the largest portion was spent for the funeral. The 
$1,000 was spent by Mrs, Malinsky for living expenses. Mr. Robinsky is 
well acquainted with the cashier and learned from him that Mrs. Malin- 
sky’s account had been closed. Mr. Robinsky feels that some of Mrs. Ma- 
linsky’s money was undoubtedly spent for debts contracted while Mr. 
Malinsky lived. She still owes a lumber company in Ferndale about $60 
or $70. He knew of the note at the Ferndale Bank which is being carried 
by Mr. Fox; in fact, Mr. Robinsky assured Mr. Fox that just as soon 
as Mrs. Malinsky was able she would assume the burden of the note. 
Mr. Robinsky is satisfied that Mrs. Malinsky’s resources are completely 
exhausted, and he is exceedingly pleased that she has been granted as- 
sistance. Mr. Robinsky offered his services at any time when he could 
be of help. 

Later.—Called at Clerk of Court’s Office and talked with Mr. Meigan, 
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who gave visitor the following information: The only record which could 
be found in the county jail was that of Earl Molamsky, who was com- 
mitted April 17, 1922,:. a charge of incestuous fornication and bastardy. 
The case was heard before Magistrate Megee and was prosecuted by Mr. 
Rife and Mr. Molamsky was committed to jail and released June 9, 1922, 
nolle prossed—county pay costs. Mr. Meigan thought it was likely, since 
they had no record of the case in their office, that it had been thrown out 
of court after being held for the grand jury. He offered to look the matter 
up again if visitor could secure more information. 


RECORDS AT COUNTY JAIL SEARCHED FOR MR. MALINSKY’S RECORD 


Called at county jail. The clerk again looked through the records 
carefully for 1920-22 and could not locate any other records but the 
foregoing one which could possibly apply to Mr. Malinsky. It is un- 
likely that the record of Earl Molamsky is that of Mr. Malinsky as this 
man was single, gave his address as Cavernsburg, and was a laborer. 
Information which made it possible for the record to have been Mr. Ma- 
linsky’s was: Mr. Molamsky was Austrian, and his age was given as thirty- 
five and he served three months in jail. The clerk suggested that visitor 
consult the records at the Avalon County workhouse, but he feels that it 
is possible Mr. Malinsky was committed to jail under an assumed name. 


FRANCES RIGIO* 
June 6, 1925.—Miss Rupp, of the Associated Charities, asked for ap- 


pointment for Mrs. Rigio. 

June 8, 1925.—Mrs. Rigio at office to file her application. 

IMPRESSION 

She was quite neatly dressed in simple inexpensive voile; was neat in 
appearance, rather nervous, but answered questions frankly and in a fair- 
ly intelligent manner. Had a good memory for birth dates. She did not 
try to make a “sob” story of her troubles. The application was rather 
hurriedly taken, as visitor had another appointment. 

MR. RIGIO’S DEATH AND HISTORY 

Mr. Rigio died after an illness of eight days of pneumonia. Although 
he was able to work fairly regularly, he had never been robust. Com- 
plained a great deal of pain in the chest and abdomen. For about nineteen 
years Mr. Rigio was employed at the Newman Steel and had progressed 


t All the names in the record are fictitious. 
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from common laborer until he was ranked as semi-skilled. He worked on 
the boilers, also on a machine. At the American Bolt Corporation he 
helped with the machinery and was making forty cents an hour and worked 
there for three years. Mr. Rigio was a very moderate drinker, very fond 
of his family and home, and their married life was as happy as any foreign 
marriage could be. Mrs. Rigio’s philosophy was that when one did not 
expect much, one would not be disappointed. Thinks no married life is 
heaven. Mr. Rigio had a fairly good education in his own language. He 
was a deliveryman for a mercantile establishment in Poland. Peasants 
would buy from the wagon clothing just as we buy fruits and vegetables 
here. Mr. Rigio had been very well satisfied in America. 


MRS. RIGIO’S HISTORY 


Mrs. Rigio had about an eighth-grade education; could read and write 
well in German and Polish. She had worked in the fields on a large estate 
and had also worked in a dairy and at times had done work as a seam- 
stress. She came to America about a year before her marriage, staying 
with her aunt. During this time she worked in a pants factory, a shirt 
factory, and also did housework. Mrs. Rigio is not very well, and she 
frequently has pains in the back. 


MARRIED LIFE 


Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Rigio had been married before. Mrs. Rigio had 
known Mr. Rigio about a year before she married him. He boarded in 
the same court where she lived with her aunt, and after a short courtship 
they were married. There have been ten children, all born in Derksburg, 
where they now live. Leonard (born November 14, 1907), now nineteen 
years of age; Hiesta (born May 19, 1910), seventeen: Frank (born June 
18, 1912), fifteen; Gustave (born September 25, 1918), eight; Michael 
(born May 23, 1921), six; and Henry (born September 6, 1924), two years 
old, are at home. Four died in infancy, one between Leonard and Hiesta, 
three between Frank and Gustave. The family had always lived comfort- 
ably, but never had any luxuries. They were unable to save anything due 
to the large family, frequent illness, etc., but would have been able to 
save had it not been for the frequent unemployment periods. During the 
last unemployment period family had got very heavily in debt until the 
grocers in the neighborhood would no longer trust them, so Mrs. Rigio 
went out by the day and Mr. Rigio took care of the children. Mr. Rigio 
had become Americanized enough to be willing to take care of the chil- 
dren and felt a great deal of pride in them, especially in the older ones. 
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Felt rather sorry that in spite of the fact that they were so bright he 
could not manage to give them more education. He was a regular church- 
goer, and the whole family was reared in the church. 


CHILDREN 


Leonard is working for the Steel Works. When he was about twelve 
years old he had a severe attack of blood poisoning and was in the hospital 
for nine months. He graduated from the eighth grade and had a year and 
a half in Finley High when he had another attack of blood poisoning and 
the doctor recommended his stopping school. The boy has never been very 
strong or well. Hiesta was in the seventh grade when she decided to stop 
school in order to help the family, and is working for a paper factory. 
Her wages are rather irregular, averaging between $8 and $10. She at- 
tends continuation school. She is not strong, and the irritation of the 
dust makes her cough a great deal, and frequently she stays home be- 
cause of sore throat. Frank, who is thirteen, is in the seventh grade and is 
very fond of school. He is bright and quite sturdy. Gustave has not 
started kindergarten because the only one in the neighborhood is too far 
away for Mrs. Rigio to send him, but she hopes to be able to send him 
this fall. Michael has never been very strong, is subject to spasms and 
convulsions. Henry is strong and well and doing splendidly for a baby. 
The children are all very well behaved and cause her very little trouble 
in that respect. The father had always managed to keep them under 
control, but she is afraid that now that he is dead the problem will be- 
come difficult. Mrs. Rigio did not cry or fuss, but merely stated facts. 


FINANCES 


At the time of Mr. Rigio’s death Mrs. Rigio received $452 from the 
Metropolitan Life and $500 from the Union St. Michael church lodge. 
The funeral bill was $300. Before her insurance was paid her Mrs. Rigio 
borrowed $40 from one neighbor and $40 from another. She owed $39 to 
the priest and $40 for clothing for burial. There was a grocery bill of more 
than $100. Mrs. Rigio’s money is now all exhausted and she bought her- 
self a new coat and the children new coats, because times had been so hard 
that they had been able to buy no clothes. She paid the last money she 
had for rent. The Associated Charities have not yet begun putting in any 
help, even though they have known Mrs. Rigio for two months. 


RELATIVES 


There are no relatives on either side in this country except the aunt 
with whom Mr. Rigio lived. She lives in the neighborhood, but is old, is 
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a widow, and Mrs. Rigio feels she can expect very little from that source. 
Mrs. Rigio has three brothers and a sister in Poland. Her mother died 
last year and her father eleven years ago. Mr. Rigio’s father and mother 
died when he was just a young lad, and he was the only one of the chil- 
dren in the family who attained manhood. 


PLAN 


Mrs. Rigio had no plan for the future. She did not see how they could 
manage on the small income they had, but she realizes she is a great deal 
better off than many others who have no income. She was almost tempted 
to keep Hiesta home and go out to work herself. Told her before making 
any change of this kind to talk it over with Miss Rupp, of the Associated 
Charities. Explained to Mrs. Rigio the purpose of the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance grant and the length of time it would take before she would be 
helped. Mrs. Rigio seems rather alert, capable. Had on a very good- 
looking dress which she made herself. Visitor suggested that she try to 
get sewing to do at home. Cited instance where a friend was able to make 
a good income with not much more knowledge of sewing than her work 
showed. Mrs. Rigio seemed very grateful for having had the privilege of 
talking her affairs over with someone who understood her language. It 
hardly seemed necessary to use her own language, though, as Mrs. Rigio 
understands English quite well. 

Later.—Met Mrs. Rigio on the street utterly bewildered as to direc- 
tion in which she had come from street car. 

June 11, 1925.—Clearing-house registration: Associated Charities 
11421, December 7, 1914; Milk and Ice Association, July 28, 1925. 

April 26, 1927.—Telephoned Associated Charities for summary. 

April 26, 1927.—Visited. Mrs. Rigio lives in an industrial section of 
the city. She occupies an old frame house in an alley which is quite clean. 
The population in the neighborhood seems to consist of working people 
of foreign birth. Mrs. Rigio’s house is a single family residence which has 
four rooms: a living-room and kitchen on the first floor and two bedrooms 
on the second. The ceilings are high and the rooms have enough light. 
The furnishings in the front room are cheap but quite comfortable. The 
woodwork around the sink in the kitchen is decaying and there is a big 
old-fashioned stove. They have an outside toilet in the back of the house. 


MRS. RIGIO’S EARLY LIFE 


Mrs. Rigio is a small, thin person with a pale and wrinkled face and 
with a pitifully sick expression. She received visitor very respectfully 
after visitor had introduced herself. Mrs. Rigio cannot express herself 
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fully in English and was glad to know that visitor could understand her 
either in German or Polish. When Mrs. Rigio was eighteen years old she 
came from Elfar, Germany, which is now under the Polish government. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Annie Shapiro, who had no girls in her family, persuaded 
Mrs. Rigio to come to the United States and sent her money for the trip. 
Mrs. Rigio was happy in the Old Country. Her people were not very 
prosperous, but they never knew any want. Her father owned a big 
house and a large garden and orchard in the country which supplied them 
with plenty of potatoes and different kinds of fruit. During the winter 
her father was employed in a sugar factory. In the summer season her 
father worked for a turf dealer. (In Europe turf is dried and used for 
fuel.) They had seven children in the family, of whom Mrs. Rigio was 
the oldest. Their family relations were very peaceful and always harmoni- 
ous. Her father was never intoxicated. Only once in a while he took a 
glass of beer. He was active in the community, where he was very much 
respected and was elected secretary of the community council. He was 
very fond of reading, and he offered one room in his house for a library, 
where he himself was the librarian for their little community. Mrs. Rigio’s 
mother was illiterate. She wasa dressmaker. All the children in her family 
went to school from six to fourteen years of age. Instruction was given 
in both German and Polish. Mrs. Rigio was very fond of school, and es- 
pecially of reading. By the dim light of an oil lamp she used to read late 
at night until her mother would get up and blow out the light. Mrs. Rigio 
never went out with boys in the Old Country, as it was not customary for 
a nice girl to have male friends. She once saw a moving picture there 
when she was visiting an aunt in the city. The moving pictures frightened 
her at first. Mrs. Rigio’s parents died during the war from cardiac con- 
ditions. She has now only three sisters living, of whom two are married 
and one is single and is working for a wealthy family in the city. Mrs. 
Rigio said that it is difficult to get a husband in Europe now because so 
many men were killed in the war, and only rich girls can secure a man. 

In this country Mrs. Rigio worked in a pants factory getting $3 a 
week. She lived with Mrs. Shapiro until she was married. She met Mr. 
Rigio at her aunt’s house, as they were neighbors. Mr. Rigio was hand- 
some and well dressed. He was well educated, had good manners, and 
was polite to the people in the neighborhood. He always belonged to 
clubs and held a secretary’s office. Everybody liked him, but some laughed 
at him because he used a much more dignified language than the rest of 
the people in the neighborhood. Mr. Rigio was a self-educated person. 
He came from Sinaide, Poland, where there was no free education, and 
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his parents were too poor to send him to school. His father lived on a 
very large and wealthy estate where he tended a big flock of sheep. He 
died when Mr. Rigio was thirteen years of age and left a family of eight 
children. Mr. Rigio had a cousin in Sinaide, and he went to work for 
him. His cousin gave his children a good education, and Mr. Rigio, living 
with them, had learned a great deal. When Mr. Rigio was nineteen years 
old one of his sisters gave him money to go to the United States to locate 
her husband, as she was informed by some people that he was leading an 
immoral life in America. Mr. Rigio soon persuaded his brother-in-law to 
take his wife over. When she arrived in this country they all settled to- 
gether in Derksburg. When he married, his sister moved to Mantosville. 
Mrs. Rigio does not know whether she is living. She was old and very 
sick. All Mr. Rigio’s other relatives died in Europe. 


MARRIED LIFE 


The first two years of her marriage Mrs. Rigio was quite happy. Mr. 
Rigio was very considerate. Later, as the financial needs increased, he 
became quite irritable. Yet he continued to be a fairly good husband. 
He gave almost all the money he earned to her. He used to get drunk on 
pay day when he went out in company with other men. He did not like 
to stay at home. He was too much interested in social activities. He spent 
all his leisure time at the “Mikado,” which is a Polish society. During 
the war he was antagonistic against the Germans and spoke indignantly 
about them to Mrs. Rigio. Mr. Rigio took athletic instruction in Lans- 
port, where he used to go once every other Sunday. Then he taught 
athletics three nights a week to his people. He was paid $2 a night, but 
he spent more than he received, as Mr. Rigio liked to treat his friends. 
He had fair health and worked steadily except that he stayed away from 
work a few times because of bad colds. He was also hurt a couple of times 
in the mills. He never received any compensation. The last time he 
caught a cold while at work he developed pneumonia and died. Mrs. 
Rigio had fair health until Mr. Rigio died, but now she is very much over- 
worked. She has a very high blood pressure and she suffers from very 
severe heart attacks. She is so thin that her arms conspicuously show her 
blue veins. She also complains that her memory is getting dull, as she 
forgets things very easily. The doctor insists that she should give up work, 
but she feels that she cannot afford to, as her family needs so many things. 
She cleans offices at the Easterwood Electric Company. She works every 
day from 5 to g in the morning and from 6 to g in the evening, and is get- 
ting $2.50 a day. 
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CHILDREN 

Leonard is continually sick and could not work for quite a while. He 
suffers greatly because his mother works. He took a job recently, though 
he does not seem able to carry it. He burned his hand a few days ago, and 
if it does not get better he will have to stay away from work again. Hiesta 
is working at the Ross Company and is getting $10 a week, but as work 
is scarce her job is not regular. Frank works for the Independent Rubber 
Company at $10 a week. Gustave goes to the Holy Cross School. Mrs. 
Rigio expects to send Michael to school next fall. The older children are 
very considerate of Mrs. Rigio. She finds it difficult to control the younger 
children because they are left alone so much and are being badly influ- 
enced. The children do not spend money on commercialized recreation. 
They are fond of reading, especially Leonard, and Gustave is very much 
interested in his radio. They do not go to church every Sunday, but 
Mrs. Rigio pays the church a weekly fee of about $1. When she attends 
church she puts ten cents on the collection for each adult member. 


INSURANCE 

Mrs. Rigio also belongs to two Polish societies, paying to one $0.51 
and to the other $0.47 per month. She carries three insurance policies: 
one with the Pythman Life Insurance, paying $0.95 a week, another 
with the Metropolitan, paying $0.75 a week, and an endowment insur- 
ance in Leonard’s name, paying $6.48 every half-year. Mrs. Rigio had 
difficulty in taking out an insurance policy for Leonard, as he could not 
pass the medical examination. 

RENT, ETC. 

Mrs. Rigio’s rent amounts to $22 a month. Her gas bill varies almost 
every month. 

The Associated Charities has helped Mrs. Rigio a great deal. They 
have supplied groceries when Mrs. Rigio was in need; they have paid her 
gas bill and furnished her with goods for clothes. She seems to be very 
appreciative of what has been done for her. 

April 28, 1927.—See following summary from Associated Charities: 


SUMMARY" 

The family has been known to the Associated Charities since 1914, when 
Mr. Rigio was unemployed. Employment was secured for him through the 
Associated Charities visitor, and family was able to get along until January, 
1925, when Mr. Rigio died of pneumonia and Mrs. Shapiro brought Mrs. Rigio 


1 This summary was prefaced by a face sheet giving (1) the names and ages of the 
mother and children; (2) the address (a) of the family, (b) employers, (c) references. 
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to Associated Charities’ attention as being in need due to an inadequate income. 
Mr. Rigio had worked previous to his death for the American Bolt Corporation, 
and Leonard, who was then seventeen, also worked there. Mrs. Rigio received 
$500 insurance from the Metropolitan Insurance Company, and all of this 
money had been used for doctor bills and funeral expenses. Shortly after Mr. 
Rigio’s death, Leonard’s wages were reduced to $0.27 an hour, and at the same 
time the landlord demanded that Mrs. Rigio give up the house, and the situa- 
tion became rather critical for family. Leonard, who had always been in poor 
health, secured work at the steel works, but was unable to do hard work due 
to an operation when five bones were removed from his foot. The cause of this 
was blood poison which developed when he stepped on a nail. Hiesta was em- 
ployed by the Derksburg Paper Stock Company, where she earned $9 a week. 
Hiesta did not advance very far in school because Mrs. Rigio had to keep her 
home when the children were sick, and especially at the time Leonard was in 
the hospital. Hiesta is now working at Ross Company and is averaging $10 a 
week, 

At one time Hiesta ran away from her home to Oldtown to visit a relative 
of hers because she was dissatisfied with the home conditions. Mrs. Rigio has 
probably, in her effort to bring up the children nicely, been just a little too 
strict, not recognizing that Hiesta is no longer a child. Since that Hiesta has 
been happy in her home and has made the proper adjustment. At times she 
became interested in boys, but her mother and Leonard did not approve of the 
young man that she brought home with her, and Hiesta discontinued her com- 
panionship with him. She is interested in music, but is not able to read notes, 
and just plays by ear. She adores pretty clothes and takes very good care of 
her own clothes. Mrs. Rigio is teaching her to do sewing for herself. 

At her first contact visitor found the home conditions rather poor, due to 
bad sanitation and lack of ventilation, but very soon Mrs. Rigio learned to take 
care of that and became interested in taking the proper care of the smaller 
children. She is very devoted to them, but Mrs. Rigio has not been very well 
herself, and especially since Mr. Rigio’s death has been extremely nervous and 
seemed not to be able to give the children the necessary attention. Visitor had 
her registered at the Mont West Hospital dispensary, and she was examined by 
Dr. Miller, who advised that Mrs. Rigio should stop working at least for a few 
weeks, to regain her strength. High blood pressure was also noticed and Mrs. 
Rigio was put on a special diet. After considerable time visitor succeeded in 
getting Mrs. Rigio to take her vacation; she was entitled to two weeks. At this 
time Mrs. Rigio was cleaning at the Easterwood Building. Mrs. Rigio seemed 
to enjoy being at home with the children very much, and the home in general 
showed considerable improvement, as when Mrs. Rigio is working there is no 
one to take proper care of the house and the children are alone most of the time. 
A re-examination was made after this time and Dr. Miller again emphasized 
that Mrs. Rigio should not work, but in spite of this and visitor’s efforts Mrs. 
Rigio has been keeping her job at the Easterwood Building. 
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In July, 1925, Leonard developed a tubercular condition and was operated 
on at the Mont West Hospital in the same month for osteomyelitis, and had 
several ribs removed. Since that Leonard has been rather weak and was under 
constant supervision at the Mont West Hospital until later in the summer of 
1926, when he refused to go there any longer. Leonard is very bashful and con- 
scious of his illness, and it was difficult for visitor to have an interview with him 
on her many visits to the home. When he refused to go to the hospital his con- 
dition became worse and medical attention was necessary; however, Leonard, 
instead of reporting back to the hospital, consulted Dr. Nowsoski, who gave him 
a salve with which to heal the opening in his side, but did not refer him back to 
the hospital for further treatments. Leonard did not see the doctor at the hospi- 
tal, but looked for work and was employed at the steel works where he worked 
once before. Leonard seems to enjoy this work, as it is not at all hard, and his 
general condition also seems to be improved. Leonard claims that he is feeling 
well, and shows a great interest in the home; he has been helping his mother to 
paper the rooms, and also with some painting about the house. He is very much 
interested in his radio. He received the missing parts on it last Christmas for a 
Christmas present, and since that has been working on it constantly to improve 
it. He reads books that he gets for himself at the library in his leisure time. 
His wages are $2.75 a day. 

In the summer of 1925 and up until the fall of 1926" the Associated Charities 
paid the family’s food bills, which included the special diet for Leonard. During 
the time that Mrs. Rigio didn’t work the rent had been supplemented, and they 
were also given clothing. Frank, who had always had a splendid record in school, 
secured employment with the Independent Rubber Company through Miss 
Garod, of the Vocational Guidance Bureau. He is earning $10 a week, and his 
employer is very well satisfied with his services. The family’s income amounted 
to about $47 a week with Hiesta, Mrs. Rigio, Leonard, and Frank working, 
and as Mrs. Rigio would not discontinue work, the Associated Charities dis- 
continued its supplement. However, it was explained to Mrs. Rigio and Leonard 
to follow the doctor’s recommendations, especially Mrs. Rigio, who is physically 
not in a condition to work. Mrs. Rigio is planning to work until she has her 
vacation this summer early in June, and then stop working, as she feels herself 
in need of medical attention. In spite of visitor’s attempts to convince Mrs. 
Rigio of the importance of her staying at home, she had been looking around 
for lighter work lately, but was refused at several places on account of her poor 
health. 

The younger children all seem to be healthy, except Michael, who looks very 
undernourished. Mrs. Rigio thinks this is due to his being very active in play- 
ing, and explained to visitor that he was the leader of the “alley gang, and he is 
nicknamed Lefty.” He shows a great amount of initiative, and is constantly 


* The estimated budget called for: rent, $24.00; food, $68.41; insurance, $4.65; 
clothing, $29.55; light and fuel, $10.00; carfare, sundries, $39.25, or a total of $175.86. 
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asking for information, and it is rather difficult to find the right way of explain- 
ing things to him due to his young age. Gustave is a rather quiet boy, looks 
strong, and has rosy cheeks. Little Henry seems to be a little spoiled because 
he is the baby in the family and everybody tries to give him what he wants. 
During the time that he was attended by the Ice and Milk Association he im- 
proved rapidly, and is now getting along splendidly. 

Mrs. Rigio has always been very co-operative, and was very eager to im- 
prove her home. She, herself, has no relatives in America besides Mrs. Shapiro, 
with whom she had lived previous to her marriage. Mrs. Rigio was born in 
Germany and her sisters and brothers are all living there. They had been very 
much interested in her and helped out with money when Mr. Rigio died, but 
Mrs. Rigio could not make any use of that money in America on account of 
the small value it had. Mrs. Rigio is very good at sewing, and visitor made the 
suggestion that Mrs. Rigio should stay home and take in a little sewing, which 
would help her out. Leonard also promised to see the doctor at the hospital 
soon, but has not kept his promise, and visitor has been unable to see him lately. 
Arrangements were made for Mrs. Rigio to see Dr. Miller tomorrow afternoon 
at one o’clock, and he suspects her having a cardiac condition. In view of the 
consultation with Dr. Miller it might be necessary for the Associated Charities 
to put in relief soon again. Associated Charities relief consisted of groceries, 
weekly order of $14.10 in addition to fresh vegetables, two quarts of milk daily, 
clothes, and fuel. 

May 2, 1927.—Called on Mrs. Haneski, 124 Poplar Street, who is a 
good friend of Mrs. Rigio. She has lived almost all her life in the United 
States, but she seems to be little Americanized. She herself and her house 
were immaculate. Said she had known Mrs. Rigio for twenty years. They 
always lived near each other. She spoke very highly about Mrs. Rigio’s 
family. They are honest and industrious people. “The children are quiet 
and respectable.” She thinks that it is too bad that Mrs. Rigio must 
work, as she is very sick. She is afraid that Mrs. Rigio will not last long 
if she continues working. To visitor’s question whether Mrs. Rigio is a 
good housekeeper, Mrs. Haneski answered “How can one be a good house- 
keeper when one has no money for necessities and is compelled to work?” 
She thinks that Mrs. Rigio deserves to be helped. 

Later —Called on Mrs. Shapiro, Mrs. Rigio’s aunt. She is an old 
woman, tall and very slim, suffering from rheumatism. She looks broken 
with pain. But she was clean and her house was spotless. She is a widow 
and is supported by her older sons, who are earning only a little, especially 
because of irregular employment. She feels very sorry for Mrs. Rigio, but 
she is unable to help her, though she feels responsible for her, as she 
brought her over from the Old Country and Mrs. Rigio was married in 
her house. She liked Mr. Rigio, who was very nice with the exception 
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that he used to get drunk sometimes. On the whole, he was a good father 
and husband. She praised Leonard a great deal. He is devoted to the 
whole family. Thinks that not every boy in his handicapped condition 
would be so anxious to look for earnings. He hates to see himself and the 
family as a charge upon anybody else. She feels that it was unfortunate 
that Leonard had no opportunity to continue his education, as he was 
much interested in it. She pleaded with visitor in behalf of Mrs. Rigio. 

Later.—Called at the Holy Cross School and talked with the sister. 
Gustave is in 1A. He is quiet, interested in his studies, and comes to 
school regularly. 

Later.—Called at Bedford School, which the children attended for- 
merly. Learned from the principal that Frank completed the eighth grade 
a year ago and received a working certificate. His marks show that he 
got along very satisfactorily. 

Later.—Called at the St. Ruffius School, which Leonard and Hiesta 
had attended. Could not get a very satisfactory report, as the sisters have 
changed since then and some of the records are destroyed. The principal 
promised to mail the information that she will find available. 

Later.—Called at the office of the funeral director, Mr. Jaduska, and 
verified the date of Mr. Rigio’s death, which was January 31, 1925. The 
funeral bill was $318.50. 

May 2, 1927.—Letter written to Independent Rubber Company, 
Derksburg, Pennsylvania, regarding Frank’s work: 

GENTLEMEN: Frank Rigio, 71 Summit Way, who is employed by you, is a son 
of a widow who has applied to us for state widows’ pension. As we are anxious 
to know as much as possible about the family before a grant is made, we would 
appreciate knowing something from you of the boy’s ability and chatacter as 
an employee, and the amount of his wages. Your information will be treated 
as strictly confidential. 

May we ask you to send the information in duplicate, as we have to send 
a copy to our state office in Pennsburg? 

Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, we remain 


Very truly yours, 
MoruHers’ ASSISTANCE FUND 
Social Worker 


Later —Letter written to American Bolt Corporation, Derksburg, 
Pennsylvania, regarding Mr. Rigio’s employment: 


RE: Joun Ric1o 

71 SUMMIT WAY 
GENTLEMEN: Weare investigating the case of Mrs. Frances Rigio, of 71 Sum- 

mit Way, whose husband was a former employee of yours. Mrs. Rigio has ap- 
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plied to us for assistance, and as we are very anxious to know as much as possible 
about the family before a grant is made, we should appreciate knowing some- 
thing from you of the man’s ability and character as an employee, and the 
amount of his wages, and also something about the nature of his illness, in case 
it was known to you. Your information will be treated as strictly confidential. 

May we ask you to send your information in duplicate, as we have to send 
a copy to our state office in Pennsburg? 

Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, we are 

Very truly yours, 
MortuHERs’ ASSISTANCE FuND 
Social Worker 


Later.—Letter written to Easterwood Electric Company, Derksburg, 
Pennsylvania, regarding Mrs. Rigio’s employment: 

GENTLEMEN: We are investigating the case of Mrs. Frances Rigio, who has 
applied to us for state widows’ pension, and as we are anxious to know as much 
as possible about the family before the grant is made, we should appreciate 
knowing something from you of the woman’s ability and character as an em- 
ployee, and the amount of her wages. Your information will be treated as 
strictly confidential. 

May we ask you to send your information in duplicate, as we have to send 
a copy to our state office in Pennsburg? 

Thanking you in advance, we are 

Very truly yours, 

Moraers’ ASSISTANCE FUND 
Social Worker 


Later.—Letter written to Ross Company, Derksburg, Pennsylvania, 
regarding Hiesta’s work: 


GENTLEMEN: Hiesta Rigio, 71 Summit Way, who is employed by you, is a 
daughter of a widow who has applied to us for state widows’ pension. As we 
are interested to know as much as possible about the family before a grant is 
made, we should appreciate knowing something from you of the girl’s character 
and ability as an employee, and the amount of her wages. Your information 
will be treated as strictly confidential. 

May we ask you to send your information in duplicate, as we have to send 
a copy to our state office in Pennsburg? 

Thanking you for your co-operation, we are 

Yours very truly, 


MorTuHeErs’ ASSISTANCE FuND 
Social W orker 
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May 3, 1927.—Medical report received from Mont West Hospital: 
RE: FRANCES AND LEONARD RIGIO 
Miss Sonia Plasky, Social Worker 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
Derksburg, Pennsylvania 


My DEAR Miss Ptasky: The Rigio family has been known to us since July 
21,1925, when Leonard became our house patient. Diagnosis was osteomyelitis 
—tib, 8th left. He was discharged, improved August 19, 1925, to continue 
treatment in the dispensary. He was readmitted November 3, 1925, diagnosis 
tuberculosis of 9th and roth costal cartileges, left. Late the following month 
he was discharged from the dispensary after having had several dressings done 
in the surgical clinic. He has not been seen by our doctors since, and when re- 
cently replying to a request from the Associated Charities, we suggested that 
he be seen again, as the doctors naturally did not wish to answer questions as 
to his ability to work without knowing his present condition. If he will come 
in any Wednesday after eleven and come to our department we will gladly see 
that he is put in communication with the doctor. 

Mrs. Frances Rigio has been our dispensary patient since August 14, 1925. 
Diagnosis is hypertension and myocarditis with a question of a nephritis. When 
seen last Friday in the cardiac clinic she was cautioned to take all the rest pos- 
sible and to be sure to be in bed early every night. She is to be seen again on 
May 13. 

Frank registered in Eye Clinic August 27, 1926, but judging from the chart, 
he did not remain to be seen by the doctor. 

Michael was registered in Pediatric Clinic December 8, 1925, and was found 
to have hypertrophied infected tonsils. He was referred to the Nose and Throat 
clinic, but according to our records was never brought back to the dispensary. 

No records were found to indicate that the other members of the family 
have been known to us medically. 

We have no social record, though we do have personal contact with Mrs. 
Rigio in the cardiac clinic. 

When Leonard is again examined we will gladly report findings and recom- 
mendations to you, also any instructions for Mrs. Rigio. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mont WEst HospitTat 


p.s. After this letter was written an old record was discovered which in- 
dicates that Leonard was our patient from September 6 to December 22, 1919, 
again from January 12 to May 23, 1920, both times because of osteomyelitis 
of the bone of the foot. He made an excellent recovery from this condition. 


May 4, 1927.—Telephone call received from Mr. Dreska, of the Amer- 
ican Bolt Corporation: He stated that the records show that Mr. Rigio 
worked for the company off and on for many years. The last time Mr. 
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Rigio was there was from August 19, 1924, to September 29, 1924. He 
was millwright helper, earning $0.45 an hour. He died January 31, 1925, 
of pneumonia. Mr. Dreska apologized for giving so little information, but 
he is the only one there now because the Bolt Company is liquidating its 
business. 

May 8, 1927.—Called at the Holy Cross Church. Rev. T. Staneski 
has been there only a short time and could not tell visitor much about 
Mrs. Rigio’s family. Said he heard other priest mention that they are a 
nice family but are having a hard time to get along financially. The other 
priests were out at the time visitor was there. 

May 9, 1927.—Letter, dated May 3, 1927, received from St. Ruffius 
School: 

To whom it may concern: The following school report for Frank and Hiesta 
Rigio is stated as follows: 

Frank Rigio, 71 Summit Way. Born June 18, 1912. Frances and John 
Rigio, parents. Absent five days in October during 1923. Conduct good; 
studies, fair. 

Hiesta Rigio. Born May 19, 1910. Absence during the year 1923: Septem- 
ber, 1 day; October, 1 day; November, 13 days; December, 5 days; January, 
5 days; February, 6 days; March, 9 days; April, 2 days; May, 15 days; June, 
4 days. Total absence, 493 days. Conduct, very good; studies, fair. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rurrius ScHOOL SISTER M. PAULINE 


Letter, dated May 4, 1927, received from Independent Rubber Com- 
pany: 

Dear Miss Prasky: Frank Rigio has been in our employ since November, 
1926. We find him to be very conscientious, honest, and having a very good 
character. 

Owing to the fact that he has to attend school one day a week, we cannot 
offer him a better salary than $10 a week at the present time. However, we 
cannot say too much for him, as he is always on the job. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, we are 

Yours truly, 
INDEPENDENT RUBBER COMPANY OF DERKSBURG 


Letter, dated May 5, 1927, received from Ross Company: 

We have your letter of May 2 in which you ask for information in respect 
to Hiesta Rigio, an employee of this company, and you advise that her mother 
has applied for a state widows’ pension. 

Hiesta Rigio, according to our records, will be seventeen years of age on 
May 19. She has been in the company’s employ since June 2, 1926, working in 
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the factory, for which work she receives $o.25 an hour, her hours of work being 
from 7:30 A.M. to 5:15 P.M. except on Saturdays, when work discontinues at 
noon. 

So far as we know, the girl is of good character, and she has proved to be a 


satisfactory employee. 
Very respectfully, 
Ross COMPANY 


May 10, 1927.—Letter written to Mrs. Rigio regarding birth or bap- 
tismal certificates of Leonard, Hiesta, Frank, and Gustave: 

My DEAR Mrs. Rico: Your case will be presented to our Board of Trustees 
Friday morning, May 13. Before this can be done it is necessary for us to verify 
the birth dates of your children. We have verified those of Michael and Henry, 
but have been unable to verify Leonard’s, Hiesta’s, Frank’s, and Gustave’s. 
Will you, therefore, bring the birth or baptismal certificates to our office Friday 
morning, May 13, at 9:30? If you do not have these certificates, kindly get 
them from the priest. It is most important that you keep this appointment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Moruers’ ASSISTANCE FuNnD 
Social Worker 


May 13, 1927.—Board action: Case presented to board and grant of 
$40 recommended. It was decided that Mrs. Rigio should give up her 
work and the Associated Charities should supplement budget. 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


PHYSICAL 
I. Assets II. Liabilities 
1. Mr. Rigio’s insurance. 1. Outdoor flush toilet. 
2. Fairly good housekeeper. 2. Three persons in one bed. 
3. House fairly well furnished. 3. Woodwork around sink decaying. 
4. Poor but clean neighborhood. 4. Mrs. Rigio has very poor health: 


a) High blood pressure. 
b) Nephritis. 
5. Leonard has poor health. 
a) Had five bones removed from 


his foot. 
b) Also several ribs removed, 
caused by blood poison. 


c) Needs constant hospital care. 

6. Michael is undernourished. 

7. Income inadequate with Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund grant, without 
Mrs. Rigio’s working, which is dis- 
approved by the doctor. 
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FRANCES RIGIO II5 


EMOTIONAL 


1. Mrs. Rigio devoted to family. 1. Mr. Rigio drank occasionally. 
. Affectionate relations between chil- 2. Hiesta ran away from home, being 


dren. dissatisfied with home conditions. 


. Respectful attitude of children to- a) Mrs. Rigio was a little too strict 


ward Mrs. Rigio. with her—refused to recognize 


. Mrs. Rigio corresponds constantly that Hiesta was no longer a 


with relatives in Europe. child. 


. Mrs. Rigio and children are liked 3. Leonard is conscious of his physi- 


in neighborhood. cal condition, and therefore very 


. Mrs. Rigio and children are indus- shy. 


trious and anxious to be self-sup- 4. Mrs. Rigio was not co-operative 


porting. with Associated Charities in giving 
. Hiesta made a good adjustment at up work, 
home. 
INTELLECTUAL 
. Mr. Rigio was self-educated. 1. Mr. Rigio did not attend school. 
2. Mr. Rigio read a great deal. 2. Hiesta did not finish grammar 


. Mr. Rigio was always a leader in school because she had to go to work 


club organizations. early. 


. Mrs. Rigio attended school from 6 


to 14 years of age. 


. She liked to read; they had a small 


library in the house. 


. Leonard went for one year to high 


school. Loves music and is fond of 
reading. 


. Frank was good at school. 


PLAN 


1. Have routine physical examinations for all members of the family. 
2. Persuade Mrs. Rigio to give up work immediately. 

3. Emphasize regular hospital care for Mrs. Rigio and Leonard. 

4. Emphasize plenty of rest for Mrs. Rigio. 

5. Interview Hiesta and suggest that she help Mrs. Rigio with the house- 


6. Arrange better sleeping quarters. 

7. Plan proper food with Mrs. Rigio. 

8. Try to help Leonard to overcome his shyness. 
9. Help Mrs. Rigio to understand her children. 
1o. Ask Associated Charities to supplement. 
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HE THIRD Annual Report of the Social Science Research Council, 

which is now available, contains an account of the organization of 
the Council, a report on researches undertaken under the auspices of the 
Council in previous years, and an account of current developments. The 
research committees are now all organized as subcommittees of the Gen- 
eral Committee on Problems and Policies, with Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
of Washington, D.C., as chairman. These so-called advisory committees 
and their respective chairmen are as follows: Corporate Relations (George 
O. May), Crime (John L. Gillin), Cultural Areas (Fay-Cooper Cole), 
Grants-in-Aid (Dana C. Munro), Industrial Relations (Henry S. Denni- 
son), International Relations (James T. Shotwell), Interracial Relations 
(W. W. Alexander), Pioneer Belts (Frederick Merk), Population Prob- 
lems (Walter F. Willcox), Social and Economic Research in Agriculture 
(Henry C. Taylor). 

There are also committees on Scientific Methods in the Social Sciences 
(Horace Secrist, chairman), on an Annual Publication of an Index and 
Digest of State Session Laws, on Social Science Abstracts, and on Re- 
search Fellowships in the Social Sciences. 

Among the researches authorized at the Hanover Conference of 1927 
the following are of special interest to social workers: selection and editing 
of the papers of the late Thomas Mott Osborne, methods and results of 
the Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, study of 
penal farm colonies in the Orient, an international study of wage data, 
study of the administration of labor laws in the United States, study of 
fluctuations of output among workers, survey of research completed and 
proposed on interracial relations, study of Negro culture on St. Helena 
Island, S.C., study of the Negro in skilled occupations, project for dis- 
covering dependable methods for the study of interracial attitudes, study 
of the pioneer areas of Canada and of the northern great plains. 

Other activities of the Council include the following: case book on 
methods in the social sciences, research scholarships, journal of social 
science abstracts, and extension of science service to the social field. 

A brief extract is included from the carefully prepared report pre- 
sented to the Hanover Conference by a Special Committee on Funda- 
mental Policies. This Committee expressed fear lest the multiplicity of 
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research plans suggested and the time-consuming discussions attendant 
upon their consideration make the Council overbusy and underdiscrim- 
inating. 

In the opinion of this Committee, the Council, without ignoring the 
quantity of research, should place the emphasis on its penetrating and progres- 
sive quality. Taking a long view of the matter, the Council should at the end 
of twenty-five or thirty years be in the position of having nourished significant 
new insights in social science. It would seem undesirable to attempt to estab- 
lish any very precise criteria for the approval of projects by the Council, but it 
would seem that the Council might ask before sponsoring any whether the posi- 
tion of science will be advanced by the successful completion of the project, 
whether it will probably lead to the formulation of new or more penetrating 
questions, what justification there is for undertaking this particular study other 
than its respectable position in the tradition of social science. 


The report ends with a fine statement of the purposes of the council 
by the chairman, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, who writes: 

To aid in carrying on well-considered research projects is well; but we shall 
not accomplish what we hope unless in developing our programs we add to our 
working powers as investigators by gaining a broader, firmer grasp upon our 
fundamental conceptions, greater mastery over methods, and a clearer view of 
the bonds which connect the problems of our several sciences. To choose our 
research undertakings wisely, to work upon them in a scientific spirit, to learn 
from each other what men of other specialties have to teach, thus to gain more 
penetrating insight into human behavior, is the task before us. 


CONSIDERABLE number of social workers attended the Wash- 
ington meetings of the various social science associations. The meet- 
ings most largely attended by our group were the sessions of the American 
Sociological Association on the relation of sociology to social work, with 
Maurice J. Karpf, James E. Cutler, and Porter R. Lee presiding; the 
session of the American Statistical Association on the statistical evalua- 
tion of the results of social experiments, with Robert E. Chaddock pre- 
siding and with papers by Edgar Sydenstricker, Porter Lee, and Harold 
A. Phelps; the various sessions of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the National Community Center Association, and the special 
session of the American Political Science Association on the operation 
of federal aid, with Grace Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, J. C. Wright, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, T. H. MacDonald, of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, J. H. Peters, of the United States Forest 
Service, and M. C. Wilson, of the Agricultural Extension Service, as 
speakers, 
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A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Association 
of Social Work was also held in Washington during the meetings of the 
conferences, and the important results of the discussion of membership 
requirements have already been summarized in the Compass. Another 
organization meeting at the same time was the Association of Professional 
Schools of Social Work, which held a dinner conference session at which 
representatives of the two associations discussed the proposals of the 
Bruno-Queen committee on the revision of membership requirements in 
so far as they concern the professional schools. The business meeting of 
the Association, at which twenty-three of the twenty-five member schools 
were represented, was almost entirely devoted to a discussion of the new 
requirements for membership proposed by the Executive Committee. 
These proposals were adopted, after some modification, item by item, 
unanimously, but the new Executive Committee was given a mandate to 
prepare the new plan for circularization among the member schools, and 
the proposals are not therefore ready for publication at the present time. 
Eva Whiting White, of Boston, succeeds Edith Abbott, of Chicago, as 
president of the Association; Margaret Leal, of New York, was re-elected 
secretary; and Arthur F. Wood, of Ann Arbor, succeeds Susan M. Kings- 
bury, of Bryn Mawr, as the fifth member of the Executive Committee. 
The other members of the committee are Jesse F. Steiner, of New Orleans, 
and J. F. Dale, of Toronto. 


N EARLIER Washington meeting, the “National Conference on the 
Reduction of Crime,” which was called by the National Crime Com- 
mission, emphasized the great concern of public-spirited men and women 
that the problems of crime shall be dealt with according to modern pre- 
ventive methods. One of the most important addresses was made by a 
well-known member of the National Conference of Social Work, Herbert 
C. Parsons, of Boston, who dwelt on the great gains rightly attributed to 
the adult probation system of Massachusetts. Mr. Parsons called atten- 
tion to the fact that Massachusetts has not built an additional cell in a 
quarter of a century, although in that same period her population has 
been increased by a million and a half additional residents, a large propor- 
tion of whom present problems of assimilation to her various communities. 
In spite of this and other factors contributing to a possible prison and jail 
population she has fewer men and women in confinement than at the 
opening of the century. She has, as Mr. Parsons says, reduced her jail 
capacity, has disposed of a number of county institutions, and, in spite of 
a recent enthusiasm for long sentences, neither her state prison, her two 
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reformatories built in the 1870’s, nor her juvenile institutions, many years 
old, are expanding. The expansion of the probation system has of course 
paralleled the retardation of prison growth. In the most recent year of 
completed record there were in Mr. Parsons’ state of Massachusetts 
11,340 commitments to institutions and 30,934 persons placed on proba- 
tion. In 1926, out of 1,000 convicted offenders 84 were committed to 
institutions and 227 were placed on probation. The remainder were dis- 
posed of by the payment of fines or the filing of their cases without 
penalty. In the year, the sum of two million dollars was collected from 
persons on probation for the benefit of their families, or in the form of 
restitution to persons injured by the offense and as fines under suspended 
sentence—fully five times the total cost of service. As Mr. Parsons rightly 
says: “The total savings of such a system defy a calculation which must 
take into account the capital cost of possible institutions, a load of 
maintenance, and the loss of the earnings of those who are compelled to 
be gainfully employed as a condition of their liberty. It is, however, the 
least conclusive point in justification of the policy. Three other tests must 
be met to justify it as serving the one end of the criminal law: the protec- 
tion of life and property and the peace of the community.” 

The Parsons report is especially interesting in view of the statement 
issued by the British home secretary, Sir William Joynson Hicks, when 
he returned not long since from a complete tour of all of the British con- 
vict and local prisons. Sir William noted first the great improvement 
under the Crimina: Justice Administration Act of 1914, which has in- 
creased the number of persons on probation by reducing short sentences; 
of the short sentence the Home Secretary speaks in no uncertain terms: 
“Let me make it quite clear,” he is reported to have said, “that a sentence 
of less than a month and probably less than three months is useless in 
every way. It cannot reform and may degrade,” and he notes with regret 
that England still sends “over 2,000 lads under 21” to prison every year. 
To social workers who sometimes see in imprisonment a convenient 
remedy for disposing of the problem of a difficult older boy or man in the 
family, the accounts of conditions in our American prisons, many of which 
parallel the English prison which the Home Secretary describes as a “‘cess- 
pool of English humanity,” cannot be read too thoughtfully or too fre- 
quently. 


HE NATIONAL Association of Community Chests and Councils 
held an important meeting in Washington on February 20 and 21 
under the auspices of a National Citizens’ Committee especially organized 
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for this purpose. The conference was made notable by an address by Mr. 
Hoover, who, speaking at the evening banquet which preceded the confer- 
ence sessions, praised the community chest as the finest achievement 
of modern times in the field of organized charity. Mr. Hoover referred 
to the increasing burden which the development of the American public 
school system has laid upon the taxpayers of this country and predicted 
the future would see a corresponding development in the public health 
field, with public authorities assuming responsibility for public health. 
The relation of the national, state, and local governments to charitable 
service was also pointed to by Mr. Hoover as a problem to be solved in 
the future development of social work. The publication of the proceedings 
of the conference has been provided for by the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils. 


VIDENCE of the need for more scientific study of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency has led the Chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to urge the creation of a division of the Bureau devoted 
entirely to delinquency and its prevention. Social workers everywhere 
will agree with the statement that “there is a growing appreciation of the 
fact that crime has its beginning in the delinquencies of children and that 
we are paying too much for the cure and punishment of the criminals and 
too little for the prevention of crime,” as well as with the further state- 
ment that “careful study is the foundation upon which a program of 
prevention must be built.” 

During the last year the plan for uniform reporting of juvenile-court 
statistics of delinquency, dependency, and neglect, on which the Bureau 
has been at work for some time, was put into effect. Already about eighty 
courts in twenty states have promised co-operation and have been sup- 
plied with statistical cards. The number of cases dealt with by the co- 
operating courts varies from less than fifty a year to several thousands. 
Among the large cities co-operating in the plan are New York, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

At present such work as is done in the field of juvenile delinquency 
is handled by the Social Service Division of the Bureau and must compete 
with requests for studies of mothers’ pensions, orphanages, child-placing 
agencies, and other problems connected with dependency and neglect. 
To meet the demands for study and consultation with reference to de- 
linquency, the Bureau’s resources would have to be increased. An annual 
appropriation of approximately fifty thousand dollars is asked for the 
creation of a division devoted entirely to this field. 
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N CONNECTION with our demand for a census of social workers in 
America, the results of the recent German census of occupations are 
interesting. In the occupational group, “health, hygiene, and welfare 
work,” 588,788 persons are returned, of whom 295,480, or 50.2 per cent, 
are women. In the smaller “welfare and social work” division, a total of 
66,844 persons are given, of whom 54,582, or 81.7 per cent, are women. 
The November number of Wohlfahrt und Sozialhygiene contains an 
interesting article by Dr. Helene Simon, showing the effects of the war, 
with its resulting surplus of female population, on the employment of 
women in Germany. 

The censuses of 1882, 1895, and 1907 had shown a continuous increase 
in the number of gainfully employed persons and especially girls and 
women, The number of the latter had, during the twenty-five-year peri- 
od, practically doubled, reaching in 1907 a total of eight and one-quarter 
millions. Along with this increase went an absolute decrease in the surplus 
of the female over the male population due to a decline in transatlantic 
emigration. In 1895 there had been from 2 to 3 per cent more women than 
men in the age group from twenty to forty years of age; in 1907 there were 
more men than women in this group, the surplus of women rising in the 
higher-age groups. By 1925, however, the composition of the population 
had materially changed. Out of 62,470,000 inhabitants, 32,350,000 were 
women. The increase in the proportion of women was due not only to the 
heavy casualties of the war but to the post-war revival of emigration 
among men. 

The war had led women into types of employment previously not open 
to them, e.g., work in the mines, in steel mills, on the railroads, and hither- 
to-forbidden night work. Although many of these jobs were relinquished 
at the close of the war, yet because of the loss of men, the general poverty, 
and the determination of the women to hold their newly won and prized 
wage-earning opportunities, many of them continued their war occupa- 
tions. 

The number of wage-earning women rose from approximately eight 
and one-quarter millions in 1907 to eleven and one-half millions in 1925. 
The present estimate is approximately twelve millions, or more than one- 
third of the female population. 

Dr. Simon attempts to show from these figures that, because of the 
decline in the proportionate numbers of marriageable and employable 
men, and the surplus of women in the corresponding age group, Germany’s 
labor market, as well as the welfare of her individual family groups, de- 
mands the employment of women; since, however, these women have been 
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prepared for motherhood rather than for extra-mural vocations, the 
majority remain in the unskilled occupations and, unlike the majority of 
men, they plod along, having neither initiative nor incentive for progress. 
They look upon home-making, not wage-earning, as their career. Their 
employment is only a means of eking out a small family income, or a 
profitable way of spending their time until they marry, or a spiritless 
effort at supporting a fatherless family. Dr. Simon, however, faces for 
them the probability that many will continue in employment for the rest 
of their lives and that, therefore, their vocational opportunities should 
enable them to take an intelligent and self-respecting position by the side 
of the man wage-earner. 

She looks hopefully to the state to provide vocational schools, voca- 
tional guidance, and placement service; to social politics for protection of 
the woman’s rights both as an employee and as a mother; and to the social 
worker to preserve the welfare of the family. 


HE sensational accounts of the execution in Sing-Sing Prison of a 

woman together with her male accomplice for the murder of the 
woman’s husband has stirred many groups and individuals to protest 
anew against capital punishment on the ground that it defeats its own 
purpose and, instead of preventing, actually stimulates further criminal- 
ity. 

In this connection it is interesting to remember that the old English 
law prescribed not hanging but burning for a woman who murdered her 
husband, and substituting the gallows or electricity for the stake was 
indicative of increasing humanity in the treatment of the criminal. When 
Blackstone wrote his Commentaries he noted: “In treasons of every kind 
the punishment of women is the same and different from that of men. 
For as the decency due to the sex forbids the exposing and public mangling 
of their bodies, the sentence is to be drawn to the gallows and there to be 
burned alive.” 

An old account of this proceeding says that in the eighteenth century 
it was customary to strangle women, prior to igniting the faggots, by means of 
a rope passed round the neck and pulled by the executioner, so that they were 
dead before the flames reached the body. Occasionally there was a mishap, as 
in the case of Catherine Hayes at Tyburn in 1726, when the wood was ignited 
before the executioner had performed his more “merciful” task, and the victim 
was left struggling with burning faggots which were thrown at her. The male- 
factress’s body was not reduced to ashes before three hours had elapsed. At 
Lincoln, in 1722, Eleanor Elsam was burned for the murder of her husband, 
and in 1747 at that city, Mary Johnson was burned for poisoning her husband 
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at the same time that William Lynn was hanged for poisoning his wife. It was 
on March 18, 1789, that the last case of the burning of a woman occurred. 
Christy Murphy, alias Bowman, was burned at the stake at the corner of New- 
gate for counterfeiting, her nine men companions having previously been 
hanged. 


The law under which the courts sent women to the fire and men to the 
gallows for the same offense was repealed by the so-called Person Act of 
1790,? which provided that 
the judgment to be given and awarded against any woman or women convicted 
of the crime of high treason, or of the crime of petit treason, or of abetting, 
procuring, or counselling any petit treason, shall not be, that such woman or 
women shall be severally drawn to the place of execution, and be there burned 
to death; but that-such woman or women, being so convicted as aforesaid, shall 
be severally drawn to the place of execution, and there hanged by the neck until 
she or they be severally dead; any law or usage to the contrary thereof in any- 
wise notwithstanding. 


All of which read in connection with the accounts of the Sing Sing 
execution of January last show that the movement for the more humane 
treatment of offenders may move slowly but measured in terms of cen- 
turies of social progress it does move. 


WO VERY substantial efforts to abolish the death penalty have 

been made during the last quarter: one in Germany and the other 
in the state of New York. The correspondent of the New York Times re- 
ported at the close of January that as a result of a canvass of members of 
the legislature it was clear that sentiment at Albany was against such a 
change. The attitude of Governor Smith is reported to be as follows: 
“He is not willing to see the death penalty, which he regards as the most 
effective deterrent as yet devised against crimes of violence, abolished 
until other measures can be adopted to make it impossible for a convicted 
murderer to escape any part of a life-sentence.” 

In Germany, where the abolitionists have been very active, they have 
been making the fact that death is irrevocable their chief argument. 
Stress is also laid upon the execution in an earlier period of persons who 
at the present time would not be considered responsible for their acts; 
and the abolitionists stress the fact that criminal responsibility ten years 
hence may be something quite different from criminal responsibility 
today; but if the death penalty has been inflicted there can be no redress. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian sees the move- 
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ment for the abolition of the death penalty as a direct legacy of the war. 
He writes: 

German political and military justice has left a terrible record. During and 
after the revolutionary disorders there were many executions under martial law. 
Some, perhaps all, were of doubtful legality. Some, indeed, were nothing less 
than judicial murders. Those years of anarchy and of the “‘strong hand” (which, 
like most “strong hands,” was a weak hand and fierce through fear) have left 
such an impression in the minds of humane and thinking Germans that there is 
probably not another country where there is such a widespread horror of killing, 
whether legal or illegal. One thing is certain: had those whose punishment then 
was the irrevocable death penalty been sentenced to penal servitude for ten 
years or for life, most, if not all of them, would have been released by now. 


It is significant that the abolitionist movement has been vigorously 
supported by some distinguished jurists and criminologists and by such 
important Liberal newspapers as the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the Vossische Zeitung, and the Morgenpost, as well as by several 
popular evening and Sunday papers and by the entire Socialist press. 


All over the country [writes the Guardian correspondent] there have been 
meetings to demand abolition, and at these meetings there seem to have been 
no dissentient voices. The more advanced of the German federal states are 
gradually abandoning the death penalty in practice if not in theory. It is very 
likely that in Hessen, in Baden, in the free city of Hamburg, and, above all, in 
Prussia—which is the biggest of the federal states and more than half Germany 
—there will be no more executions. 


MERICAN students of the juvenile court movement will be inter- 
ested in a recent report from the French Ministry of Justice dealing 

with the work of the juvenile court in France during the period from 
1914 to 1925, and especially with the years after the war. It treats not 
only of the machinery of the court but of the movement of juvenile 
delinquency as well, showing that there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents since the war, although the numbers have 
gone up and down at different times. The average number of charges on 
which children were brought to court in the five years preceding the war 
was more than 24,000 a year. After the Armistice this average went down 
to 22,000 a year. The number of cases annually dismissed after the war 
was smaller than the number of cases dismissed before the war. The num- 
ber of convictions was, however, increasing, and reached in 1919 the great 
total of 21,095, whereas the average of convictions for the years 1909-13 
was 13,430. In 1922, however, the number of convictions decreased to a 
point below the pre-war average; and while there was a slight increase 
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during the years 1924-25, the total still remained below those of pre-war 
years. 

The increase that appeared in 1919-21 is explained by the judges as 
due to the earlier absence of the fathers at the front and the work of the 
mothers during the war outside the home. That is, at this period France 
was reaping a harvest in juvenile wrongdoing from the seed sown in the 
conditions of war a few years before. There was an increase in 1924-25, 
due, in the opinion of some judges, to the “movies,” the publication of 
improper reading matter, great poverty, and the generally disturbed 
economic conditions prevailing in France. 

The French law distinguishes between crimes and misdemeanors, and 
this report points out that the proportion of crimes committed by young 
persons was always very small, being never more than 2 per cent. As is 
the case with delinquent children in the United States, the most usual 
offense was stealing. 

The report deals at considerable length with the treatment of the 
delinquent child, for whom there are available, as in this country, the 
methods of child-placing, probation, and institutional care. The law in- 
cludes in its scope, not merely the delinquent child, but neglected and 
dependent children as well, and all three groups may be cared for in their 
own families or in foster homes as well as by commitment to charitable 
and penal institutions. 

The courts, like American courts, are finding themselves desirous of 
using other methods than the institutional method of care, and there has 
been a constant increase in the number of children returned to their own 
parents and a still greater increase in the number placed in foster homes 
or intrusted to private agencies. 

Probation as a method of treatment was introduced by the law of 
1912; and during the years 1919~—25, the earliest period for which statistics 
of probation are available, one-fifth of the children returned by the court 
to their own parents were under probation and 69 per cent of those com- 
mitted to charitable agencies were on probation. The Ministry of Justice 
is not satisfied with the administration of the law, and recommended a 
considerable number of improvements. Among these is an increase in the 
supervision over the patronages, that is, private organizations for the care 
of juvenile delinquents. The Ministry is also greatly interested in the 
possibility of better education and training and better methods of selec- 
tion both for probation officers and for the members of the staffs of 
public correctional institutions. 

Since the publication of this report a decree has been issued by the 
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President of France providing for the establishment of a National Com- 
mission on Juvenile Delinquency, to be attached to the Ministry of 
Justice. The commission will consist of twenty-five members appointed 
by the minister of justice to study questions of legislation and of the 
administration of institutions caring for delinquent children. It will also 
serve as a link between these institutions, co-ordinating their work and 
suggesting improvements. 


NOTHER interesting report from France deals with the enfants 
abandonnés, who are usually turned over to the care of the Assist- 
ance Publique. It has been the practice to board these children with 
peasant families who have been paid a small sum for bringing them up in 
rural surroundings. The mortality rate among these children has been 
very high, varying from 16 per cent for breast-fed children to from 33 to 
40 per cent for bottle-fed children. 

The reorganization of the system which has been going on under M. 
Mourier, the present director of the Assistance Publique, has shown very 
encouraging results. ‘“Care-taking centers” have been established with a 
carefully supervised milk supply and with trained nurses especially pre- 
pared for this service. Groups of from fifty to eighty children are placed 
first in urban centers and are later transferred to rural districts, where 
they are under the supervision of a physician who visits them every ten 
days as a routine and oftener in case of disease. In addition, a visiting 
nurse is engaged to visit them every two days. 

Recently an intermediary center has been created for congenitally 
defective children. Since this combination of the nursery idea with the 
care-taking center was introduced, the mortality of the young wards of 
the Department of the Seine has been lowered, this year to a figure hereto- 
fore unknown, namely, 12 per cent, which coincides with the average 
mortality of children of like age throughout the country. 


HE Italian government has issued a decree providing public assist- 
ance for illegitimate children, abandoned or exposed to the risk of 
abandonment, to be administered by the various provinces under the 
direction of the Opera Nazionale for the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy. Three types of assistance are provided for, as follows: (1) an ade- 
quate subsidy to the mothers who nurse and rear their own children; (2) 
shelter and maintenance for children in foundling hospitals and similar 
institutions; (3) placement for nursing and rearing outside of institutions 
by means of an appropriation for such care, 
Provinces without foundling homes are required to establish and 
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maintain “receiving halls” adequate in number and size for temporary 
shelter to infants awaiting or returning from placement. These “halls” 
must provide for three classes of children: (1) abandoned children 
of unknown parentage, who have been found anywhere in the province; 
(2) children for whom public assistance is being requested, who were born 
of illegitimate unions in the municipalities of the province and were re- 
ported to the registry office as children of unknown parentage; (3) illegiti- 
mate children acknowledged only by the mother when the latter can be 
proved to be in a state of poverty while providing directly to the nursing 
and rearing of the child, unless the mother is considered physically in- 
capable of nursing her infant, or objections of a hygiene, health, or moral 
character present themselves. 

When public assistance is requested for an illegitimate child, the in- 
stitution must carry on “discreet investigations” and, as far as possible, 
determine the health condition of the mother, procure breast-feeding for 
the infant, and induce the mother herself to acknowledge and care for 
the child. 


NSURANCE against tuberculosis has been made obligatory in Italy 
by a “royal decree law” for all persons of both sexes who are insured 
under the existing Italian invalidity and old-age pensions schemes. Bene- 
fits under the new scheme will not be available until some subsequent date 
not yet determined upon. Contributions will be collected fortnightly, the 
rate varying according to the wages (one lira for persons in receipt of a 
daily wage of not more than eight lire, and two lire for persons earning 
more than eight lire a day), the insured person and the employer each 
paying one-half of these contributions. The benefits to be provided for 
insured persons and members of their families include treatment at home 
or in special sanatoria or other approved curative establishments, with a 
maintenance allowance for the dependents of insured persons under treat- 
ment. These benefits will be granted only when at least twelve fortnightly 
contributions have been paid during the two years preceding the date of 
application for treatment. The National Insurance Fund is to arrange for 
the medical examination of applicants, referring them, if necessary, to 
approved institutions. A special committee, consisting of members of the 
executive council of the National Insurance Fund, representatives of 
various government departments and public health services, the Italian 
Red Cross, and the Fascist Medical Association, is created to deal with 
appeals. 
The weakness of the Italian law is the weakness of all contributory 
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insurance systems: provision is made for those who are best able to pro- 
vide for themselves, and those whose need is greatest are left outside of 
the scheme. The patient who has been long out of work, who has neither 
paid contributions himself nor had an employer to pay them for him, is, 
of course, the person who is least able to pay for treatment and most in 
need of help. 

It was an early discovery under the English Health Insurance Scheme 
that tuberculosis must be treated outside of the insurance arrangements 
and that provision must be made for the poorest of the uninsured group 
and for his dependents as well as for the insured man in good standing. 
The present arrangement in England bears close resemblance to our 
American schemes except that a large national subsidy is provided. 

Compare the American or the English system with the Italian proposal. 
In the city in which this review is published every man, woman, or child 
suffering from tuberculosis is eligible for sanatorium care or home nursing 
as the needs of the case may demand, and if a husband and father goes 
to the municipal tuberculosis sanitarium for hospital care a pension is 
granted to his wife and children under the mothers’-assistance law. In 
England, where schemes providing for the care of tuberculosis are now in 
operation in every county and county borough in the kingdom, there are 
now approximately five hundred public dispensaries and nearly the same 
number of residential institutions with a total expenditure of nearly $15,- 
000,000 dollars of which somewhat more than half is provided by the na- 
tional exchequer on the basis of an annual state grant plus a subsidy of 
50 per cent of the approved expenditure incurred by local authorities. 
There is no disposition to minimize the importance of caring for tuber- 
culosis by means of a contributory insurance scheme if that is the best 
that can be done; but let no American social worker who knows the far- 
reaching benefits of the system of “universal provision to all in need” 
at state expense be told that America has no scheme of sickness in- 
surance because our scheme is non-contributory. 


N EFFORT to secure old-age pensions in New York was reported on 
unfavorably by the Joint Welfare Committee of the legislature 
which has been investigating public charitable institutions. In a report 
to the legislature on February 21 the committee took a dark view of the 
physical and mental condition of almshouse inmates. Their opinion is 
that 85 per cent of the almshouse population who are now in need of 
better nursing and medical attention would not be helped by old-age 
pensions, and of the other 15 per cent probably not 50 per cent have 
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sufficient mentality to spend money wisely. The Committee found, to 
their surprise, a good many persons in the almshouses paying for their 
own maintenance. “These receive the same treatment as charity patients 
and are far more contented. Some prefer the poorhouses to the homes of 
relatives.” The Committee make the usual complaint about the “alien 
poor,” and their removal from the institutions is advocated. Another 
recommendation was that “sterilization of the feebleminded is the coming 
preventive.” The Committee believe that “with the assistance of the 
state department of health a feasible and humane plan of sterilization of 
the feebleminded could be worked out, which would be the means of sav- 
ing not alone millions of dollars to the state, but untold and ever recurring 
suffering to thousands of its people.” 


HE National Federation of Settlements realizes a long-cherished 

hope with the publication of its new quarterly Neighborhood, the first 
number of which appeared in January of this year. “Sailing Orders” from 
Jane Addams, with which the new quarterly begins, includes both a greet- 
ing and an exhortation from the founder and leader of the American 
settlement movement. Miss Addams writes: 

May the American settlements enter upon the fourth decade of their exist- 
ence stimulated and held together by our Quarterly, which we hope will not only 
report our findings in research and formulate experience, but will also, through 
a faithful account of our failures and successes, stimulate to fresh endeavor. 
May the Quarterly encourage us to evoke latent capacities in the young, to 
cherish the settled contributions of the old, and to interpret the spiritual re- 
sources of the community toward nobler ends. 


Social workers everywhere will join with Miss Addams in welcoming 
this new and interesting addition to our literature. 


LL CHILD welfare workers will welcome the first yearbook of the 
Marsh Foundation School, Dr. Reeder’s new undertaking. Those 

who recall their obligations to the two hundred children who “lived and 
learned” in the New York Orphan Asylum in New York City, and then 
on the Hudson, congratulate the group assembled in Van Wert, Ohio. 
They may be children “who because of economic stress are unable to 
remain in their own homes,” but they are assembled in a place where 
rich and varied educational opportunities will be made available, together 
with living conditions and educational surroundings such as to call forth 
the latent powers of the children and to prepare them for useful, inde- 
pendent lives. The illustrations and Dr. Reeder’s account of the prin- 
ciples on which he bases his new venture—an alliterative statement in 
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which he weaves his cord of the five threads, love, law, leisure, ettersl, 
and labor—give assurance that a fine and enduring structure of child 
development may be confidently expected. 


HE RECENTLY issued British white paper giving the estimated 

expenditures on public social services for 1927 is the best example of 
an annual social service audit available for any civilized country. The 
return shows, so far as the particulars are available, the estimated total 
expenditure (other than out of loans for capital purposes) under certain 
acts of Parliament for the year ending March 31, 1927. The acts referred 
to include the national insurance (health) acts, the widows’, orphans’, and 
old-age contributory pensions acts, the unemployment-insurance acts, the 
war-pensions act, and the ministry-of-pensions act, the old-age pensions 
acts, the education acts, the acts relating to reformatory and industrial 
schools, the inebriates acts, the public-health acts (so far as they relate 
to hospitals, the treatment of disease, and maternity and child welfare), 
the housing of the working classes acts, the acts relating to the relief of 
the poor, the unemployed-workmen act, the lunacy acts, and the mental- 
deficiency act. 

The expenditures under all of the specified services reach the enormous 
total of £368,730,592, or approximately $1,800,000,000. The social insur- 
ance items are of course of great interest. Non-contributory old-age pen- 
sions account for an expenditure of approximately $150,000,000; health 
insurance, $189,000,000; unemployment insurance, not far from $275,- 
000,000; and the new widows’ and orphans’ and old-age contributory pen- 
sions inaugurated under the Act of 1925 already account for an expendi- 
ture of close to $40,000,000. 

The white paper is also valuable, not only because it gives the total 
expenditure under the various acts providing for the public social services, 
but also because the returns are itemized separately for benefits as com- 
pared for example with administrative expenses, interest on loans, etc. 
The total receipts, from which the expenditure was met, are also shown, 
subdivided between local rates, parliamentary votes and grants, and such 
other receipts as compulsory contributions from the workers under the 
insurance laws, fees, interest, and, in the case of the housing acts, rents. 

The totals thus include the sums received from local rates, parlia- 
mentary votes and grants, and other receipts accounted for either by, or 
to, government departments and local authorities. Thus “other receipts” 
include, in the case of education, revenue from endowments, voluntary 
contributions, etc.; in the case of health insurance, unemployment insur- 
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ance, and widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions, the 
contributions of employers and employed, which provide the major part 
of the expenditure on those services. In the case of housing, rents are 
included. 


HE CENTENARY Supplement of the London Athenaeum, now the 

Nation and Athenaeum, notes with some pride that “while the Athe- 
naeum was primarily a literary journal, it was an earnest advocate of every 
good social and humanitarian cause and wasin advance of its time in urg- 
ing such matters as sanitation, housing, education, and the reform of the 
penal system.”’ That Frederick Denison Maurice was its editor for a time 
is another indication of its interest in the cause of social reform. The 
account of the support given to Rowland Hill both in the early and later 
stages of his campaign for the “penny post” is of special interest. Before 
the present system of the prepayment by stamps of postal charges had 
come into existence, the expense of letter carriage was collected, on 
delivery, from the person to whom the letter was sent. The charges were 
heavy and the system wasteful and unsatisfactory in every way. Rowland 
Hill argued that by arrangements for prepaid postage through the use 
of stamps, costs of delivering letters could be greatly reduced. The 
Athenaeum took up the advocacy of this great reform and followed with 
interest the evidence taken by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to investigate the question. A lengthy review of the 
Committee hearings was published and the hardships suffered by the poor 
under the old system eloquently set forth. “I assure you,” they quoted 
one of the witnesses as saying, “my heart bleeds when I take letters to 
the poor. I have known them to go and pawn their goods to pay for the 
postage of a letter when they wished to have it.” 


HE DEATH of Herbert Stead, the warden of Browning Hall, re- 

moves one of the older leaders of social work in south London. Like 
some of the other settlement heads in America and in Great Britain, Mr. 
Stead in more recent years had been interested in the movement for 
international peace, and his proposal for a league to abolish war was one 
of the earlier projects foreshadowing the League of Nations. Herbert 
Stead will be remembered, of course, in connection with his brother, the 
late W. T. Stead. Both were journalists and both were social reformers, 
but Herbert was thorough, patient, retiring, and zealous to the end. With 
the single exception of Charles Booth, Herbert Stead was the most active 
and persuasive propagandist in the British movement for non-contribu- 
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tory old-age pensions, and the first pension act of 1908 owes its existence 
in considerable measure to his pioneer work. His book How Old-Age 
Pensions Came To Be is an interesting history of an important social 
reform movement. 


HE DEATH of Sir William Ashley revives memories of the obliga- 

tion of all students of social life and social processes to this the great- 
est of Arnold Toynbee’s disciples. The American settlements represent 
one of the several lines of descent from the interests of Toynbee’s brilliant 
youth. The rare scholarship of Ashley is another, but one to which social 
workers should be quick to pay homage. No more interesting treatise on 
the relief of the poor was ever written than the classic chapter on this 
subject in Ashley’s Economic History, Volume I; and no one who has 
read it understandingly can have failed to recognize it as an international 
calamity that Volume II was never written. But our debt goes beyond 
the History to the essay on Toynbee in the Surveys, Economic and Historic, 
to the lucid account of the economic organization of England, in the 
small volume bearing that title, to the later books on the Adjustment of 
Wages and on the Progress of the German Working Classes. Social workers 
will join with historians and economists in many countries in bearing 
witness to the enduring value of his work. 
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Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. By Douctas A. THom, with 
an introduction by GRAcE ABsott. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1927. Pp. 350. $2.50. 

The great value of Thom’s book is that he stresses common situations in 
family relationships out of which difficulties of the child arise, and keeps free 
of technical considerations. The general method of treatment is mixed, includ- 
ing habit-training methods, reconditioning in the behavioristic sense, psycho- 
analytic, Adlerian therapy, and advice-giving in the form of warnings at the 
end of many chapters. Judging by Thom’s previous pamphlets, his present work 
indicates an increasing stress on the parental attitude in explaining the develop- 
ment of the child’s personality. 

Books on child training are weak in that they are often compendia of ad- 
vice relating to a number of situations, as though each problem presented by a 
child carried a specific list of directions for its solution as an isolated symptom; 
or they are weighted heavily with technical, medical, and psychoanalytic 
theories, over everybody’s head; or they present a consistent viewpoint in 
which every problem is directed to the theory of a special school. Of the three 
methods presented, the third at least has the merit of developing a point of view 
which encompasses a large number of diverse reactions in a way understandable 
to the parent, providing the special point of view is understood. It is easy, for 
example, for the parent versed only in “individual psychology” to view certain 
untoward behavior, as jealousy of a younger brother, as an expression of an 
instinctive desire to dominate. For the parent who sticks closely to psychoana- 
lytic literature, Thom’s case of the child who is very destructive to the furniture 
of his new home after the mother’s death is comprehended as a revenge motive 
on the father for the death of the mother. Any parent, on the other hand, read- 
ing Watson’s Behaviorism carefully would view both cases mentioned in terms 
of conditioned behavior. The advantage of any point of view of this type is 
that the child is regarded sympathetically and objectively as the resultant of 
a play of forces in the family milieu. Regardless of their intrinsic merits, the 
child is thereby free from terrifying punishment, threats of various forms of 
damnation, and correction through parental temper outbursts. On that basis 
alone, contemporary systems of training have an intrinsic advantage over the 
traditional methods of the past. 

In line with modern psychology, Thom’s book is replete with case illustra- 
tions indicating that the vast majority of problems in childhood are due to paren- 
tal example and habit training, in which term he includes, also, social attitudes. 
In his first chapter Thom tries to allay the fear of the burden of heredity, a 
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frequent alibi of the unsuccessful parent and teacher. Chapter iii, on the ‘“Par- 
ent-Child Relationship,” is, I think, the most valuable portion. In it, Thom 
stresses difficulties arising from parental oversolicitude and overdomination, 
the desire to fulfil in the child the thwarted ambition of the parent, and especial- 
ly the refusal ever to let go of the child. 

The most important influence on the child can be explained in terms of 
motivation set up by difficulties in the parent. One somehow does not get from 
Thom’s book an appreciation of the fact that any number of problems in chil- 
dren cannot be cured except by curing the parents. Take, for example, his case 
in which a mother of two children is overprotective to the one and quite tyranni- 
cal to the other, the latter apparently identified with her hated husband. A 
therapy in this family is primarily based on the difficult process of changing the 
mother’s attitude to the father, or of overcoming this attitude in dealing with 
her child. 

In general, Thom takes up the common “habit problems” and personality 
traits that occasion difficulty in a series of separate chapters. Typically a chap- 
ter begins with a presentation of the social settings out of which the problem 
emerges. Then follow specific suggestions and case presentations, with a final 
paragraph or two of advice which summarizes the wisdom of the chapter and 
makes the point of view as comprehensive as possible. Thom has the advantage 
of not “riding a hobby”; but there is a disadvantage in that some chapters are 
packed too tightly with overly brief explanations of fundamental psychologic 
principles. 

Feeding difficulties (chap. iv) are often due to overconcern of the parent, 
to overattention, overstress of eating, to adult conversation about food, and 
may be used by the child as a club over the parents and as an attention-getting 
device. Sleep difficulties (chap. v) are overcome especially by an undisturbed 
regular routine, by attention to general health, to the cure of childhood fears, 
and to freedom from adult conversation on insomnia and the like. In agreement 
with Holt, Thom regards enuresis (chap. vi) largely as a habit problem and 
emphasizes the importance of disregarding the habit in order to prevent the 
development of inferiority feeling, at the same time throwing the responsibility 
for the cure, when possible, on the child. Case illustrations show cures by gen- 
eral social treatment in the family, by medical advice, and also by the use of 
direct suggestion in some cases in which the mother has the child repeat to 
her “a dry bed tonight.” Day wetters are punished by isolation, in which, how- 
ever, the punishment idea is saved under the guise of medical necessity as a way 
of curing overexcitement and hyperactivity. A case of bed-wetting illustrating 
a jealousy-reaction is cited. In this chapter a diversity of methods is used: 
one analytic, one direct suggestion, one a form of punishment, and the other 
primarily sociologic. Though each case requires, no doubt, a different method 
of handling, yet this must be confusing to the parent, a confusion that can be 
corrected by building up a wider theoretical basis in the earlier chapters. 

For bowel involuntaries Thom advises consultation with a psychiatrist. 
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Thumbsucking (chap. vii), in agreement with the analytic point of view, is 
regarded as an organic pleasure in which, however, the relationship to sex, ac- 
cording to Thom, is no closer than scratching the head. He advises the usual 
inhibitory methods, mechanical or medical. He stresses especially the relation- 
ship to the’parents and the act of thumbsucking as part of the general personali- 
ty problem. In chapter viii on “Obedience and Discipline,” is stressed the danger 
of the child’s oversubmission as especially a means of gratifying parental ego 
needs and the importance of developing a discipline that covers only the sig- 
nificant problems and is positive, consistent, and unemotional. Thom would 
reserve the reward method as a means of inducing desired behavior over a long 
period of time. 

The temper tantrum is regarded as “‘an unconscious protest against thwart- 
ing of some fundamental desire.” Certain types of temper are described and 
case illustrations given. Thom especially emphasizes the danger of creating a 
neurosis in the child by utilizing fear as part of his education (chap. x). Jealousy 
(chap. xi) is regarded in the Freudian manner as a conversion of repressed emo- 
tion in physical or mental symptoms. The psychoanalytic point of view is 
brought out more forcibly in chapter xii in a case presented in which the child’s 
antagonism to the father follows the death of its mother. A more Adlerian chap- 
ter follows (chap. xiii), devoted to a study of reactions to inferiorities and in- 
feriority feelings. 

Change in the personality of a child after most illnesses is due chiefly to 
a change in the family attitude toward the sick child, a point of view well 
stressed and valuable. Convulsions indicate, not an inferior, but a more highly 
organized type of nervous system (chap. xv). They are regarded as evidence of 
an unstable nervous system and treated as such. Parents are warned in re- 
gard to convulsions, as in other physical problems of the child, to maintain 
an attitude as toward the normal child. 

In case illustrations of delinquency (chap. xvi) the power motif is brought 
out strongly; in the case, for example, of Mary, in which the stealing is based 
on jealousy and revenge; in the case of Miss Henry, of gaining popularity with 
the crowd. Where stealing is associated with masturbation Thom advises con- 
sultation with a psychiatrist. Lying is regarded primarily as a habit problem; 
truancy (1) as a desire for adventure, especially when the home environment 
is poor, (2) sometimes as a way out of a difficult situation, as in school malad- 
justment, and (3) sometimes as a reaction to fear of punishment. 

In his chapter on sex (chap. xvii) Thom makes a strong plea for frankness 
in sex matters and their free discussion by parent and child, with the caution 
that the subject remain a private family affair. He points out the undue stress 
on nudity by parents, and their prudishness, with resulting stimulation of sex 
curiosity and unneccessary puzzling by the child. Sex education must go on 
slowly, frankly; all questions must be met, without fear of overdoing. Thom 
also stresses the need of daily observation of the genitals to insure cleanliness 
and freedom from irritation, a daily manipulation which may be questioned. 
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His treatment of sex practices is chiefly through diversion. He points out that 
the attitude toward a sex act is often more dangerous than the act itself. In 
explaining difficulties arising over sex experience he utilizes the repression theory 
of Freud. 

Parents are urged to co-operate rather than compete with the teacher. 
Thom cites the ill result of forcing subnormal children to grades above their 
capacity and of superior children to grades below. The tremendous emotional 
effect of the teacher’s slightest remark and attitude to her pupil is well brought 
out; hence the importance in the teacher of a normal emotional life. Through 
overreaction to anything of sexual import in the classroom she often creates 
unnecessary difficulties. The book is enhanced by two very sane and readable 
accounts of intelligence tests and of the play of the child by Misses Hardwick 
and Weill. On the whole, Thom’s volume is a distinct contribution to the parent 


and teacher and may be highly recommended. 
Davp M. Levy, M.D. 
INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
New York City 


The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers in Chicago. 
By Leta HovucutTetinc. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927. Pp. xviit+234. $2.50. 

Even Ricardo, who gave us what Lassalle called “the iron law of wages,’’ 
wrote: “The friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all countries the la- 
bouring classes should have a taste for comforts and enjoyments and that they 
should be stimulated by all legal means in their exertions to procure them.” 
Most economists have accepted this point of view. Poverty, it is universally 
believed, connects itself directly with what the German who looked at the ways 
of tropical peoples called verdammte Bediirfnisslosigkeit. Unqualified assertion 
of this creed has led in the last century to a series of studies of the ways of living 
of the masses, studies all based upon the hope that these ways of living might 
be improved by showing clearly the difference between the minimum prevailing 
standard of living and the way low wages force the underpaid to live. 

A most important study of this kind has just appeared with the publication 
of Dr. Leila Houghteling’s volume. The avowed object of the book is a search 
for a more scientific method of determining what constitutes adequate relief 
for dependent families. But the investigation carried on in the process of this 
search with its stock of new information will recommend itself to students of wage 
levels as well as to students of charity questions. 

The plan of the investigation is careful and thoroughgoing. Twelve firms 
employing unskilled and semiskilled laborers co-operated to give the investi- 
gators the names of 2,317 workers of this class. Four hundred thirty-nine 
schedules were obtained through the use of this list. Thirty-seven additional 
schedules were secured from families whom the agents chanced to meet. The 
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schedule is searching, orderly, and effective. Armed with it and a most carefully 
worked-out set of instructions, the main facts concerning the social status, the 
earnings, and the expenditures of these 439 families were obtained. The group 
studied was chiefly white, but a small proportion of Negroes also included, gives 
opportunity to show the distinctly lower level of earning and spending which 
this fraction of the population represents. 

Dr. Houghteling’s study follows the precedent of the characteristic Amer- 
ican studies in this field, such as Dr. Chapin’s or those made by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. However, the study is more 
than repetition. New facts concerning the earnings of this class of laborers in 
1925 appear. Some intensive and interesting work in the appendixes makes a 
special examination of money’s worth. In the body of the narrative a story is 
told which in sum shows that laborers doing the simpler forms of manual work - 
can earn wages ranging from approximately $800 a year to $2,400 a year; that 
the majority earn less than $1,500. And the reader is emphatically reminded 
that this average earning did not, in 1924, provide the standard of living which 
the “standard budget” of the Chicago Charities supplied. In other words, the 
story shows conclusively that, given the current rates of pay to semiskilled work- 
ers, not more than one-half the men regularly employed in this class of labor 
can earn enough to pay for the mode of living which a cautious charities office 
ascribes to them as minimum. Most families who had more than $1,500 supple- 
mented wages. In three-fourths of the families other sources of income had to 
be tapped. In 11 per cent of these cases the father contributed less than 50 per 
cent of the total. For 69.7 per cent of all these families the father’s actual earn- 
ings were 70 per cent or more of the family’s fund. The rest of the necessary 
amount was eked out by earnings of wives and children, payments from boarders 
and lodgers, or through small returns from properties, borrowings, benefits, or 
gifts. 

The chapters devoted to the standard of living show convincingly that the 
families live in rather wretched quarters and eat food that falls below received 
dietary standards. The cases in Appendix E are especially touching and con- 
vincing. Miss Houghteling’s own conclusion is that: “The families living on a 
lower standard than that provided for by the budget estimate (of the Chicago 
Charities) are living under conditions which fail utterly to provide a standard 
of living that will make possible a high standard of physical, mental, and moral 
health and efficiency for adults, the full physical and mental growth and devel- 
opment of children, and provision for their moral welfare.” 

No student of standards of living and planes of living can fail to agree with 
her, nor will the candid reader who carefully scans these pages doubt that once 
again Dr. Houghteling’s study makes it possible to see that the low-skilled 
worker cannot, as a rule, earn enough to pay for what it is customary to speak 
of as “the subsistence-plus level.” This carefully prepared study provides one 
more evidence that the most pressing social task for this prosperous country 
of ours is to see to it that the mass of day-laborers get a wage large enough to 
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provide that minimum of health and freedom of choice in buying without which 
no first-rate work can be done. 

Belief in the rising standard of living is part of the national creed. Such 
volumes as this of Dr. Houghteling’s challenge us to take steps to live up to that 
creed. Especially, it seems to dictate that we learn to state the national mini- 
mum standard of living in exact terms. This volume of admirably careful work 
by one called too early by death is a new proof of the necessity to reaffirm once 
more the old truth that prosperity is not a reality until economic well-being 
is based upon mass workers who can earn enough for decent living; and it 
proves also that, at least in the city of Chicago, the prosperity of that great 


city is not so founded. 
Jessica B. PEIxotTo 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living. By JESSICA 
B. Perxotto. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 307. $2.25. 


This book presents the results of a study of the amount and sources of in- 
come and the main classes of expenditure of ninety-six University of California 
faculty families in 1922. About 40 per cent of the married faculty were repre- 
sented in the group, the lower ranks somewhat more heavily than the higher. 

The main interest of the study for most people probably lies in the data on 
expenditures and the conclusions drawn therefrom. We know far more both 
about incomes in general and academic incomes in particular than we do about 
expenditures. Especial interest, moreover, attaches to any factual information 
about the expenditures of such a group as this. These families may be taken as 
representative of an income group concerning whose standard and manner of 
spending comparatively little has hitherto been known. As a result of a number 
of studies we have fairly comprehensive data concerning at least the main 
categories of expenditure of wage-earning and farm families in the United 
States. But the consumption habits of the income group represented by these 
Berkeley families with a median income of $4,800 has remained distinctly a 
matter of private life known only within the family circle. 

Dr. Peixotto describes the standard of living shown in her study as a middle- 
class “comfort” standard. It is, she considers, “the American standard per se.” 
It is furthermore, she thinks, an example of “thrifty and reasoned spending.” 
It is “that medias res which preceptors teaching us how to spend the family in- 
come extol as correct.” Dr. Peixotto deliberately refrains from extending her 
argument for the before-stated judgments, and there are no doubt many who 
would debate the matter vigorously. Instead she presents the evidence from 
which she thinks interested persons may draw their own conclusions. Expendi- 
tures for “house operation” are analyzed under ten separate classifications. 
“Miscellaneous expenditures,” a non-committal term which, as Dr. Peixotto 
says, is probably preferable to “advancement,” “higher life,” or similar terms, 
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is carefully divided into twelve significant classes of expenditure. Details, un- 
fortunately, were not available or were not secured of the expenditures for food 
and clothing. 

Dr. Peixotto, however, is not content merely to present the facts collected 
with regard to academic incomes and expenditures. Her study is definitely 
pointed toward answering the question, What ought the college professor’s in- 
come to be? She arrives at a figure, $7,000. She arrives at this “ought” as to 
income mainly by way c° what “is” as to expenditure. The tables that show the 
average expenditures of these families are warrant, she says, for the statement 
that “the minimum sum required at any rank in academic life to meet the pro- 
fessional, academic standard without annoying and impeding anxiety .. .. is an 
amount near $5,000..... Indeed, Table LII shows plainly that $7,000 is 
requisite to maintain a reasonable comfort basis for professional life. The budg- 
ets analyzed here conform to the traditions and habits of the professional class 
under consideration. Thus they index a level of living to which the professor 
is ‘entitled’ by accepted custom.” 

These conclusions when scrutinized are rather startling. Hitherto in eco- 
nomic writings the discussion of family needs as a criterion of what is fair as 
to income has been mainly in terms of a minimum level below which it was 
believed no family should be permitted to fall. It has not been easy to arrive 
at and to justify on a basis of social welfare even this minimum tolerable level. 
When we add to this problem the infinitely more difficult one of attempting 
to fix differentials above the minimum, and to determine what amenities and 
comforts a particular class is entitled to, we are obviously getting into deep 
water indeed. 

One may know that a particular group is accustomed to a certain manner 
of living and considers it essential. This fact is significant, and it has long been 
assumed that it has important economic and social consequences which govern- 
ing boards of universities, for example, may well take into account. But is there 
here any basis for saying what income this group is entitled to? If so, the prob- 
lem for other groups becomes how to establish similar title, and for society as a 
whole how to provide for all its members an income which now is secured by 


probably not more than 3 per cent. 
HazeEL Kyrk 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Federal Health Administration in the United States (Harper Public Health 
Series). By RoBert D. LeicH. New York: Harper, 1927. Pp. 687. 
$5.00 

The title of Professor Leigh’s book, Federal Health Administration in the 

United States, is somewhat misleading. Except for the discussions of personnel 

and methods of personnel appointment, which are of course of fundamental 

importance, and the question of departmental reorganization, relatively little 
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attempt has been made to describe actual administrative organization and prac- 
tices. Professor Leigh meets this criticism in the Foreword by his definition of 
“administration” as “practically synonymous with function or service,” rather 
than the way in which a function is actually carried out. 

Professor Leigh cannot have been wholly satisfied with this himself, for he 
says: “Office practice, operating methods, and relationships between different 
units form a stream of situations flowing over the bureau desks from day to day 
which, although they are the main body of administrative facts, cannot readily 
be generalized by an outsider into any comprehensive description” ; and he con- 
cludes that a student of administration “will be only too conscious that the ac- 
tual problems of administration to a large extent have eluded him” (Foreword, 
p. vii). He accepts this as more or less inevitable until we have administrators 
who are Doctors of Philosophy in political science. But this is making a difficult 
problem too difficult. For example, organization charts and examples of meth- 
ods of work could have been given with helpful results on the side of clarity. 
At least if he found that administrative processes and practices had eluded his 
grasp, he might have called his book what it really is, a history of the develop- 
ment of our federal health services. 

From this standpoint the book is useful and interesting. Readers will be 
somewhat disappointed to find it written too exclusively from the standpoint 
of the Public Health Service, which is probably explained by the fact that the 
author was a member of that service during the war. Like the paragraph writer 
in the newspaper, Professor Leigh seems to lay himself open to the charge that 
he is much more interested in a “‘scrap” than in how the wheels go round during 
the long, long intervals between “rows.” For example, much space is given to 
setting out the case for the Public Health Service in the controversy between 
Congress and the Legion over the care of the war veterans during the period 
when the Public Health Service had this responsibility. But practically nothing 
is said about the present administration of the Veterans’ Bureau, although the 
writer set out to include “governmental medical services of the sick” as well as 
preventive public health services. Whether the Public Health Service was or 
was not right in the recommendations and estimates it made for hospitals and 
sanitoria for the disabled soldiers is of little administrative significance. The 
really important question, which is given little or no consideration by Professor 
Leigh in this connection or in the discussion of the Marine Hospital Service, is 
whether a public health agency should have any responsibility for the care of 
the sick. Similarly, Professor Leigh is more interested in the differences between 
the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service than in what the Children’s 
Bureau is actually doing. 

The account of the various proposals for departmental reorganization as 
they affect the health services is interesting, but in his criticism of these pro- 
posals Professor Leigh seems to have missed the real problems of departmental 
organization. He sees in what he calls “assembling under one cabinet roof” a 
method of preventing duplication of services or bureaus with related functions 
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and a real co-ordination of activities. The logical arrangement of bureaus on a 
functional basis interests Professor Leigh as it does other political scientists. 
He does, however, recognize that Bureaus have histories and associations which 
cannot be destroyed without great losses. But he has missed entirely the fact 
that, in general, departmental administration means little more than insuring, 
through a bonded disbursing officer protected against political interference by 
civil service, that funds are legally expended, and through the personnel clerk 
of the Department, that the Civil Service laws and regulations are followed. 
Such important matters as absences, tardinesses, lunch periods, etc., are usually 
uniform in the various Bureaus of the Department, the chief clerk serving as the 
departmental co-ordinator. But the really important departmental problems are 
for the most part neglected by the department chiefs. 

This neglect is perhaps to be explained by the fact that cabinet officers 
are politicians, bringing to their offices little or no experience, or experience and 
interest in one Bureau out of many in a Department. The assistant secretaries 
who are in immediate administrative control change even more frequently than 
cabinet officers, and, being political appointees, are usually quite incapable of 
carrying through a co-ordinating program. They can block or promote a bu- 
reau’s activities out of hostility or interest in a bureau; but instead of attempt- 
ing to bring into harmony a developing program of bureau activities they are 
usually content with the performance of quite routine duties. Professor Leigh 
does not regret that assistant secretaries are of this sort; instead he says, “This 
type of amateur political leadership is valuable” (p. 536). But most students 
of our federal government are convinced that until we have permanent expert 
assistant secretaries, co-ordination in a department will exist in name only and 
not in reality. At present bureau chiefs find it as easy, or frequently easier, to 
co-operate with bureau chiefs in other departments. Setting them “under one 
roof” when the department officials who must serve as co-ordinators are wholly 
uninformed and usually uninterested in the technical work of the bureaus means 
nothing but paper co-ordination. 

Professor Leigh has his own proposals for reorganization, and in a section 
of his chapter on “Public Health and Reorganization” he gives his formula as 
te “The Way to Reorganize.” He thinks the first step is the adoption of a 
“complete basic theory or organization” such as he outlines, agreement among 
the heads of the official health agencies and the private associations as to what 
should be done, and then the program is ready to be carried out a step at a time 
by Congress. 

On the whole, the book is interesting and readable and contains much valu- 
able material assembled from early reports and committee hearings. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Birth Control. By JOHANN FeErcH. Translated with a biographical fore- 
word by CHRISTIAN ROLAND, and edited with an introduction by A. 
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MAvDE RoypdeEN. London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1926. Pp. 124. 

38 3d. 

Medical Views on Birth Control. By H. CricHToN-MILLER, PROFESSOR 

LEONARD HILL, Mary SCHARLIEB, A. E. Gites, R. C. Bust, LETITIA 

D. FAIRFIELD, SIR ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, JOHN ROBERTSON. Edited 
by Sr James Marcuant. London: Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., 
1926. Pp. 195. 6s. 

The literature on voluntary methods of contraception consists largely of 
highly emotionalized propaganda and counter-propaganda. Birth control has 
become a partisan social issue, and in Great Britain and elsewhere is rapidly 
developing into a political question. A large part of the controversy derives 
from a conflict of opinion on social ethics, eugenics, and overpopulation. 
Throughout the discussion a pervasive moral approach is evident, with the re- 
sult that little of value in social fact or theory has been produced. Likewise, 
the medical discussion seems befogged with the prejudices of physicians who 
begin either with a priori attitudes regarding the personal or social values of 
contraception, or make hasty judgments on the basis of limited facts and ex- 
periences. The two books under consideration are no exception to these general- 
izations. 

Birth Control, by Johann Ferch, announces that its object is “to induce 
Public Opinion to demand that women should be freed from the slavery of 
enforced motherhood where conditions of Health or Economics forbid the birth 
of a child.” It consists of a few chapters of fervid argument in behalf of this 
right of voluntary parenthood and proceeds with a description of the contracep- 
tive methods advocated by the author. These methods, we are told, “are being 
practiced in Vienna with complete success by the fifty doctors working in every 
district under Johann Ferch’s League for the Protection of Motherhood.” The 
introduction by A. Maude Royden commends this volume to English readers 
in the name of compassion for suffering humanity, although Miss Royden adds 
that her personal inclinations are toward an ideal marriage consummated in an 
austerity which would make the use of contraceptives unnecessary. Such aus- 
terity, Miss Royden realizes, is an impossible ideal for the majority of contem- 
porary adults. 

Medical views on birth control, if we are to judge from the second volume 
here reviewed, which contains among its contributors persons prominent in 
public health affairs in Great Britain, are far from unanimity. Dr. Crichton- 
Miller, discussing the psychological aspects, concludes that the use of con- 
traceptives “has both simplified and complicated the problem of parenthood”; 
further, that it both makes possible an enrichment of married life and enlarges 
the dangers of antisocial sexual acts. Professor Leonard Hill cites information 
which would indicate that the reduction in the birth-rate may be due to a loss 
in fertility as well as to the use of contraception. He says, for example, ‘The 
city life with its crowding, stagnant air, want of sunshine and open-air exercise, 
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nervously exhausting life, deforcement from ample supply of fresh young green 
foods, leads to infertility.” This statement seems as dubious as the author’s be- 
lief that “the French Canadians have an average of about ten children per 
family” (source of information not given). His general attitude toward the 
question seems to grow out of his belief (p. 29) that “the best race is produced 
by the survival of the fittest out of large families exposed to a hard but natural 
outdoor struggle for existence, such as the British has been up to the time when 
modern industrialism altered things.”’ His conclusion naturally follows that “if 
the necessary goo’ housing and playgrounds and economic guaranties could be 
given, there would be little fear of the population being kept down below nation- 
al requirements by the use of contraceptives” (p. 47). 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb has decided that there is no medical justification for 
the use of birth-control methods. This contention is mainly established by 
pointing out that the possession of several children is a “pure joy” and that 
infertile parents are unhappy; that poverty and overwork of fathers is more 
frequently caused by certain bad habits, such as overindulgence in alcohol or 
tobacco, than by having too many children to support; that “‘widely-spaced-out 
children” are deprived of the society of brothers and sisters near their own age, 
and that members of large families are more likely to be successful than those 
of small families. Dr. Scharlieb does not believe that the physician should offer 
contraceptive advice where any selfish reason exists. If the reason is unselfish, 
the suggestions offered by her are either the most uncertain methods of con- 
traception known, or complete continence. 

Dr. Scharlieb further believes that artificial control is ‘sordid and unnatural” 
(p. 68), and Dr. Giles shares her views. “Birth control is an insult to Nature 
and a violation of her laws” (p. 69). However, he differs from Dr. Scharlieb in 
listing several groups of physical and mental diseases where prevention of con- 
ception is medically ethical. Occasionally, but not frequently, he finds economic 
reasons plausible in individual cases. The discussion of methods and results of 
contraception stresses drawbacks and dangers. This differs from the medical 
opinion on methods discussed elsewhere in this volume. 

The first dispassionate and rational discussion in this symposium is to be 
found in the contribution of Dr. R. C. Buist, who proceeds upon the assumption 
that the physician’s knowledge should be placed at the disposal of patients; 
that such knowledge is to be preferred to harmful methods and practices general- 
ly available. His answer to the criticism of “unnatural” practices is straight- 
forward. “Things natural have been longer tested than things artificial, which 
have started at a more recent point. The line between them is constantly chang- 
ing.” 

Dr. Letitia Fairfield devotes her discussion to the demand being made by 
feminists and laborites in Great Britain that the state, through its public-health 
centers, make information available to all women. This she condemns on politi- 
cal and ethical grounds similar to Dr. Scharlieb’s arguments, though stated 
with less sentimentality. 
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Sir Arthur Newsholme, formerly chief medical officer of the Ministry of 
Health, similarly contends upon political grounds that with a falling birth-rate 
in England, patriotism alone would not be sufficient to keep up national pop- 
ulation were methods of limitation to be officially spread to the working-class 
population. However, he is sound in spiking the eugenist’s bogey that the larger 
birth-rates are associated with the defective classes. This is a vicious belief 
which has no scientific foundation and has injured rather than advanced the 
cause of those who promote a rational attitude toward birth control. His op- 
position to birth control is founded upon the desire to improve the social en- 
vironment through an extension of sanitation, public health, and social reforms. 
To assume that voluntary parenthood is not compatible with such progress 
seems unfounded. 

Sir John Robertson, health officer of Birmingham, seems unusually illogical 
in his reasoning. First he argues that nature herself has in some providential 
manner properly spaced the children of the careless and thriftless classes, ergo 
natural means are effective; secondly, these thriftless families would not use 
artificial methods even if they knew about it; thirdly, large families usually do 
exceedingly well for themselves and are an asset to the nation; fourthly, the 
working classes do not regret the largeness of their families; fifthly, the use of 
contraceptives, especially among the licentious and unmarried, is increasing. 
Furthermore, Sir John Robertson is also worried about the danger of depopula- 
tion. 

While much of this medical opinion proceeds from political rather than 
medical interests, its value lies in the fact that the medical profession is begin- 
ning to think, though haltingly, upon a eee which should greatly concern 
it. Aside from Crichton-Miller and Buist, however, the present discussion 
stresses largely emotional and sentimental issues. 

It would seem rational to suppose that the state is obligated to proceed 
toward social and economic progress, that,it may stimulate, if it desires, the rear- 
ing of children among its most effective classes by reducing the economic hazard, 
that it should strive to prevent the propagation of those judged unfit, not upon 
social or class bias, but through objective physical and mental standards. It 
seems also clear, at least to the reviewer, that normal and healthy parents 
should themselves be the voluntary arbiters of the number of children they will 
propagate. 

H. L. Luriz 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Science and Philosophy and Other Essays. Selected essays of the late 
BERNARD BOoSANQUET, edited by J. H. Murrueap and R. C. Bo- 
SANQUET. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1927. Pp. 446. 16s. 

All would go much better if the social worker found society as amenable 
to hope as Bosanquet found the cosmic order; for in the opening essay that con- 
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stitutes this posthumous volume he declares that “the difference between good 
and bad, for instance, resolves itself into a fundamental difference in types of 
order such that the bad necessarily presupposes the good and falls within it.” 
This quotation well represents the basic insistence of Bosanquet’s philosphic 
career; the irrelevance, if not insignificance, of the consideration of any parts 
of life or of our world in any smaller perspective than relation to everything 
else, to the whole. It also explains in advance the impossibility of reviewing 
justly these widely selected essays without an assessment of the central tenets 
of his metaphysical philosophy. This is not the place for such an assessment. 

The essays are grouped under three headings: Logic and Metaphysics; 
Ethical, Social, and Political; and Aesthetics. The title is misleading unless one 
understands the sense in which the term is used by idealistic philosophers. 
Science, as generally understood, is not treated in the essays; not even criticized 
except in the first essay, entitled “Science and Philosophy.” Among the thirteen 
essays in the second group, where naturally the readers of this Review would 
find their 'attention focused, are “The Relation of Sociology to Philosophy,” 
“The Reality of the General Will,” “The Duties of Citizenship,” “The Kingdom 
of God on Earth,” and “The Place of Leisure in Life.” Through all these sepa- 
rate enterprises Bosanquet remains the philosopher preoccupied with the gen- 
eral, with theory, with the meaning of facts. It is indeed hardly short of as- 
tonishing that one who was himself so humanized a person and who was con- 
nected so intimately with organized efforts at social amelioration should have 
been able so fully to avoid specific commitments. Here and there one finds 
passing observations upon the settlement movement (as in the essay on “The 
Duties of Citizenship”) or upon the inner significance of conventions (as in the 
essay on “Ladies and Gentlemen’’); but devotion to the task he considered his 
very own makes such passages rare. This of course is not to pass judgment 
upon these disconnected essays of a highly integrated personality; but it is 
to say that the edification and guidance to be got from the contents of this, his 
last book, as indeed in hardly less measure from any one of the many books 
published while he was alive, must come through personal deduction from 


Bosanquet’s high devotion to theory. 
T. V. Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


How the Soviets Work. By H. N. Brattsrorp. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1927. Pp. xv-+169. $0.50. 

The Economic Organization of the Soviet Union. By Scott NEARING and 
Jack Harpy. New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. xxii+145. 
$0.50. 

Religion under the Soviets. By Juttus F. HeEcKER. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1927. Pp. xvii++207. $0.50. 
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Soviet Russia and Her Neighbors. By R. Pace Arnot. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1927. Pp. xxiv+175. $0.50. 

I have been going up and down the earth for the last five months, telling 
that portion of it which will listen about Russia. Two things are significant of 
the meetings that have assembled to hear. The attendance is out of all propor- 
tion to the fame of the speaker; and the questions, according to observations of 
forum chairmen, several times as numerous as on ordinary occasions. From the 
questions, in turn, two things are obvious: there is a growing mistrust of news- 
paper information on the subject and a sincere and intelligent desire to know 
the truth. 

Which is preparatory to the remark that much simple but real information 
about Russia is still news, and that here are four little books from the Vanguard 
Press full of such news from first-hand, qualified sources. Let us not, with our 
national penchant for conspicuous waste, rate the volumes by the price flung 
boldly on the cover. Moreover, if you belong to that other half of our popula- 
tion which is seeking conspicuous bargains, or possibly, in the case of the readers 
of this journal, to a tertium quid which values books for their contents, and will 
not, at the same time, spurn a bargain, have a look at the entire catalogue of the 
Vanguard while you are inducing your bookseller to order these for you. 

In true Marxian sequence, Nearing and Hardy should come first with their 
description of The Economic Organization of the Soviet Union. But unless the 
reader is case hardened in figures, I do not advise this procedure. By all means 
own the book and read it. I simply suggest that it be used as a corollary and 
not a prerequisite in the series. It is difficult to find more facts, tables, statistics 
and other fruits of the economist’s patience than are marshalled here. It is al- 
most useless to attempt an appraisal of such figures. They have, of course, been 
taken from governmental sources in Russia, mainly. The Communist govern- 
ment is an indefatigable statistician and an incorrigible realist. The material is 
certainly as reliable as official governmental figures anywhere. The most il- 
luminating commentary I have found on such material is its use by various de- 
partments of the government itself when pressing rival claims, as reported in 
the daily newspapers. Greater use of such material might have been made in 
a more prolonged and critical estimate. The significant and inescapable fact ap- 
pearing throughout the study is that the economic curve has been distinctly 
upward in every department since the introduction of the new economic policy 
which marked the beginning of the period of reconstruction. By table and chart 
and comparison, a story of incredible accomplishment by the painful process 
of pulling a whole devastated country up by the bootstraps is told in these pages. 
The facts tell the results. What one misses who has seen and felt the thing at 
close hand is the human struggle that lies between the figures for 1920 and 
those for 1927. The book is indexed—the only one of the four that is. Use it as 
a reference book for the others. 

H. N. Brailsford proposes to tell us “how the soviets work.” He has been 
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careful to clothe the skeleton of Bolshevik political organization with warm 
garments of human interest. So much so, indeed, that I found myself perversely 
wishing for some of the devices of the statistician. The familiar chart which the 
Communists themselves use in the farmers’ almanacs in Russia would be excel- 
lent, for example, in the chapter on the “Soviet System.” Mr. Brailsford has 
done a far more valuable thing, however, in essaying a natural history of the 
soviet plan. He is patently more of a political philosopher than a politician. He 
has tried to discover not only “how,” but “why” the system works, and he 
evinces a rare penetration in the process. He has measured with a critical mind, 
but his emotions could not escape the enormous spectacle of a whole cluster of 
nations in the throes of rebirth. “Its errors,’”’ he concludes in an excellent last 
chapter, “spring from the defects of great qualities.” Start with this book. It is 
easy reading and most rewarding. 

From these two basic studies, the series, which promises thirteen volumes, 
launches into particulars. Julius Hecker, the author of the volume on Religion 
under the Soviets, is in a position to know more about the subject than any person 
with an American background who could have been found. He was born in 
Russia of German parentage. He returned to Russia in 1921 and plunged almost 
at once into the religious situation there. It was he who was instrumental in 
bringing Bishop Blake of the Methodist church to Moscow and enlisting his aid 
in the furtherance of the cause of the so-called “Living church.” I sat in his 
study and talked to him in those days when hopes of genuine religious reforma- 
tion were running high in his heart. Two years later I heard him tell of the 
prostitution of the high ideals of the period to a scramble for place and power 
in the priesthood. The whole story is told in these two hundred pages, from the 
“Religious Characteristics of the Russian Soul” to a concluding chapter whose 
burden is that Russia, with a culture so profoundly religious cannot and will not 
“all at once lose its soul and surrender to an alien and rather superficial, though 
militant, materialistic philosophy of life.” I am not so sure, after three years 
in the village, that much of Mr. Hecker’s “religion” is not arrant superstition. 
However that may be, the story between these two chapters, the clash of church 
and state, the flinging of anathemas and prikazes, the rift in the old church, with 
the canny smile of the Communists offstage, the little terriers of the “sects” let 
loose to bark at the heels of cassocked ancient privilege—all is a thrilling story 
to anyone who has been concerned about the suppression of religion in Russia or 
the future of Christianity. 

The last of the quartet, by Page Arnot, of the Labor Research Department 
of the British Labor movement, deals with that side of Russian activities which 
has given greatest concern to the timid and chauvinistic of all lands, namely, 
the relations between “Soviet Russia and her neighbors.” Mr. Arnot has writ- 
ten a forthright and fascinating story of the treaties and international flirtations 
of the very astute department of M. Chicherin from Brest-Litovsk to the Arcos 
raids in London. A labor leader in Louisville wrote to ask me, ‘What is the 
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Third International?” I cited him to this book for a brief answer. You will find 
other questions succinctly answered here also. You will find the story of Russia 
in China, of Russia’s dealings with her semicolonial neighbors on the south, 
and the whole ring of Europe round about her. Also, with the valuable addition 
of the editor in the Appendix, here is a very complete résumé of our own deal- 
ings with Russia. The inclusion of Chicherin’s note to President Wilson in 1918 
is in itself worth the fifty cents. You come to the end with the feeling that Mr. 
Arnot has written with rare simplicity about a complicated subject of which he 
has a familiar mastery. 

Down in the Kentucky mountains, one hot summer, a church member went 
to Lexington and came back with the report that he had seen the city dwellers 
making ice. He was promptly “churched” for his tale and a committee was sent 
down to investigate the source of the ingenious lie. The committee returned 
with a corroboration of the tale and was itself excluded from membership. The 
upshot of the business was that before the summer was over practically all of 
the church had been down to see, and seeing, believed. America is a large and 
orthodox congregation. Let us hope, for the sake of Russia, that we shall not 
all be compelled to go over and find out for ourselves. But the stream has 
started, and this summer will probably see many other commissions of investiga- 
tion added to those which have already gone. 

Meantime, if you are not planning to go, and more especially if you are 
planning to go, read these books. Read them now, before the stream moves on 
in Russia. Then keep them for the large measure of permanent value they will 


have in your Russicana. 
Kart BorDERS 
Cuicaco ComMMoNsS 


The Family Society. By Francis H. McLean. New York: American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 1927. Pp. 148. 
$1.00. 


This is a practical handbook for anyone actively engaged in the administra- 
tive side of social work in the family field. Mr. McLean, through his years of 
experience in this field, particularly in his service as secretary for the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, is peculiarly fitted to write 
such a book. As expert adviser to newborn struggling societies, or to old. de- 
crepit ones seeking rebirth, he has gained a first-hand knowledge of the problems 
that organizations face, and in this. book he undertakes to offer suggestions for 
meeting every contingency. 

The subtitle, “Joint Responsibilities of Board, Staff, and Membership,” 
indicates the purpose. The first two-thirds of the book is given to a discussion 
of these joint responsibilities for relations within the family society; the last 
third takes up the relations with other social agencies, with the central council 
or community chest, and with the community program. 
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The relations within the family society are concerned with membership, 
the board of directors, committee organizations, the general secretary, the 
worker, and the integration of board, general secretary, and professional staff. 
It is obvious that the society in the city of moderate or small size holds the 
center of the stage here. Societies in large cities with their district organization 
receive scant attention. Doubtless this is as it should be if the book is to serve 
its purpose as handbook to new inexperienced organizations. The meticulous 
care with which the smallest details of function and operation are treated is a 
striking feature of the book. Sometimes the suggestions seem a bit too obvious, 
but the experience of an adviser in this field may justify their inclusion. 

Mr. McLean’s attitude toward professional education is disappointing. It 
is true that societies in small cities look in vain at the present time to schools of 
social work to supply them with trained workers. But the remedy which Mr. 
McLean suggests is the organization-of an apprenticeship training in an agency 
of recognized standing “with participation in a related study course” until 
such time as the schools have an “increase in training facilities.” It is doubtful 
whether any school in the country is working to the limit of its facilities now. 
Certainly so long as social agencies put the stamp of approval upon a narrow 
apprenticeship training, the general recognition of the need of professional edu- 
cation is bound to be delayed. 

The book will be a valuable aid to professional workers in the family field 


and to their boards of directors. 
ELIZABETH S. DIxoNn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Case Studies in Community Organization (Social Workers’ Library). By 
WALTER W. Pettit, Pu.D. New York: Century, 1928. Pp. xiv+345. 
$2.25. 

This book is a companion volume to. Community. Organization, by. Jesse F. 
Steiner, which was published two years ago in the same series. The present 
volume presents a series of studies of the organization of five different communi- 
ties, with a wide variety of problems. The records are stories of actual occur- 
rences with names of localities and of people changed. 

These stories are unusual in the detail with which they are presented and 
the style which makes this detail interesting reading. The reviewer found it 
almost impossible to read from the critical point of view. instead of for pure 
entertainment. It was almost disappointing not to find at the end of each ac- 
count an “and they lived happily ever after.” 

No doubt every community has a history which might be written up just 
as interestingly as those in this book. A community in Wyoming where the 
reviewer taught school while proving up on a homestead had discussions about 
its relation with the county Red Cross chapter similar to those of “Barth,” 
in “Dale County.” The American Legion was antagonistic to the Red Cross, 
even as recorded in this story. Many communities have been awakened when 
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their energetic sons or daughters, like Albert Robinson, returned from college 
with new ideas of community responsibility. The significance of these five 
studies of episodes in community life is that here they are presented in a form 
so that they may be studied, and from the successes and failures principles may 
be deduced which may aid others who wish to apply themselves to the better- 
ment of community life. 

References and questions for class use appear at the end of each study. 
While of considerable value in bringing out the principles involved in the proc- 
esses of community organization described, they do emphasize the textbook 
nature of the volume and interrupt the enjoyment of one who is reading merely 
because of his general interest. They might well have been put together in the 


back of the book. 
Ferris F. LAUNE 


WIEBOLDT FOUNDATION 


Probation in Europe. By T. W. TRoucut, J.P. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1927. Pp. 255. 7s. 6d. 

This interesting collection of facts, collected by the president of the English 
National Association of Probation Officers, is a contribution to the American 
student’s knowledge of judicial reorganization. If the principle of treatment is 
to replace the principle of public punishment in dealing with the offender, it 
must be chiefly through the development of a body of educated persons, men and 
women, capable of understanding the present limitations of the criminal pro- 
cedure and of developing a substitute body of principles and practice that will 
give to the public a sense of reasonable security and to the accused or the con- 
victed person that constructive help that will enable him to come again into 
free association with his fellow-men. 

Although the title is general, the author, who is a justice of the peace and 
has been for many years identified with the successful development of the Bir- 
mingham Juvenile Court, has the problem of juvenile delinquency and its treat- 
ment chiefly in mind. He sent out a questionnaire to the Minister of Justice 
or some corresponding official of thirty-one European countries, asking infor- 
mation with reference to the following subjects: the law dealing with the pos- 
sible probation of offenders; the number, qualification, and organization of pro- 
bation officers; other forms of equipment for modern treatment of offenders, 
such as psychiatric clinics; and the education of probation officers. 

The replies which were received from twenty-nine countries are given for 
each country, taking them in alphabetical order, and furnish valuable infor- 
mation as to the present situation in Europe. The rules issued since the passage 
of the English Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925, and the description of 
both the French and the German situation, should be interesting and sugges- 


tive to the American student. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Juvenile Courts in the United States. By H. H. Lov, Pu.D. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. xvii+277. $3.00. 

Dr. Lou has given a brief and comprehensive account of the development, 
the present-day organization, and the current techniques and methods of the 
juvenile court. The first four chapters are given to the legal history and status 
of the institution. Beginning with the early attempts at differentiating the 
treatment of juveniles from the criminal procedure, the author traces the grad- 
ual growth through pioneer efforts to the present development, and then orients 
the modern juvenile court with reference to other courts and to the types of 
cases over which the court may assume jurisdiction. 

The position of the juvenile court in our present legal system having been 
defined, the five chapters following deal with the juvenile court as a social in- 
stitution. The organization and methods now found in standard courts dealing 
with juveniles are presented, based on the data gathered from many courts; 
and the author’s picture is a composite of his findings along with his own sug- 
gestions of what ought to be. Upon the basis of what he finds to be the activities 
and methods of the court, Dr. Lou attempts to define the place of the juvenile 
court in the community with reference to the home, school, other agencies, and 
the general community program. 

To conclude the study, a few observations on the probable future of the 
juvenile court movement are offered. Dr. Lou finds that 

The Juvenile Court as a clinic, a social agency, and a legal institution is so far the 
best instrument ever devised by society to handle children’s problems outside the home, 
the school, and other social organizations. It may become more and more socialized 
and its methods may become more and more scientific, but its judicial and parental 
character will continue, at least for generations to come. As civilization advances a 
better and finer agency may be evolved to handle problems that the Juvenile Court 
now handles, but unless that agency actually demonstrates its higher values as a sub- 
stitute, the Juvenile Court will remain to serve as a fountain of mercy, truth and 
justice to our handicapped children. 


Dr. Lou’s book should be most valuable to those desiring a detailed account 
of the development, organization, and procedure now found in the outstanding 
courts of the country. Its exhaustive references and bibliography make it of 


particular value as a reference book. 
Harry Hitt 


JUVENILE Court oF Coox County 


The Truth about Borstal. By SypNEy A. Mosetey. London: Cecil 
Palmer, 1926. Pp. xviii+165. 6s. 
One of the most important movements in the history of English prison re- 
form has been the attempt at more specialized treatment, which has brought 
about the classification of prisoners on the basis of age. It is not possible to re- 
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view this development at length; attention may, however, be called to certain 
important dates in the history of the movement, such as 1838, when the Park- 
hurst Prison for young offenders was established; 1854 and 1857, when the Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools Acts were passed; 1894, when a great inquiry 
was instituted under the chairmanship of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, under-secre- 
tary for Home Affairs; 1897, when Sir Eveyln Ruggles-Brise, then chairman of 
the Prison System, came to the United States to observe the treatment of the “ju- 
venile-adult”’ offender at Elmira and was confirmed in his belief that “the dan- 
gerous age of from sixteen to twenty-one should be taken out of the Prison Sys- 
tem altogether and made subject to special institutional treatment on reforma- 
tory lines’; 1898, when the Prison Law was amended and the great Prison Act 
was passed ; 1907, when the Probation Act was passed; 1908, when the “‘Children 
Act” codified among other subjects the law dealing with the trial and disposition 
of delinquent and vagrant children, and when the Borstal Act was also passed; 
and 1914, when the Criminal Justice Administration Act was passed, making 
possible, among other things, the payment of fines on the instalment plan. 

The word “‘Borstal’’ refers, first, to the village bearing that name, in which 
there was an old convict prison and where the first experimental effort was made 
with the young convicts. The name signifies, however, not only a village and a 
prison, but a system, the elements of which are: (1) the long-time care of young 
offenders; that is, imprisonment was recognized as a means of re-education and 
therefore directed to the treatment of those who were sentenced for six months 
or longer, preferably for terms of three years; (2) the development of specialized 
treatment, including physical, literary, and technical education; and (3) per- 
sonal service, especially during the period of ‘‘conditional liberation” and on dis- 
charge. The results of this experiment have been so successful that two other 
institutions for young male offenders, at Feltham and Portland, and an institu- 
tion for young female offenders at Aylesbury, have been established. Certain 
adaptations of the Borstal plan have also been worked out in the treatment of 
young short-time prisoners in all the prisons, so that ““Borstal Committees” de- 
vote much effort to the after-care of young prisoners everywhere. This change in 
the treatment of the young offenders was put into effect in a spirit of reform. 
The prison became an “institution.” The name of the official in charge was 
changed, for example, from “‘warder” to “principal officer.”” Other officials were 
called “tutors,” and in a memorandum to the governors of these institutions, the 
object of the change was set forth at length as being that of individualizing the 
prisoners, and the tutors were told of the importance of their tasks and of their 
duty “to observe carefully each inmate and to superintend and conduct the 
higher and technical education for which provision was to be made.” In other 
words, in 1907-8 the effort was made to take the young out from the prison sys- 
tem and to transform the institution from a convict prison to an educational in- 
stitution. 

No effort of this kind is, of course, completely successful. It may be that Dr. 
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Mary Gordon is right about not only the prison system, but the entire penal sys- 
tem, when she says (Penal Discipline, p. xi): “(During my service, I found noth- 
ing in my prison service to interest me except as a gigantic irrelevance—a social 
curiosity. If the system had a good effect on any prisoner, I failed to mark it. I 
have no shadow of doubt of its power to demoralize or of its cruelty. It appears 
to me not to belong to this time or civilization at all’’; but the general attitude 
of the government and of many magistrates is that the system has “‘on the whole 
been a success.” Sir Edward Troup, permanent under-secretary of state in the 
Home Office from 1908 to 1922, writes, for example, “Far more successful (than 
preventive detention) has been the work done by the Borstal Institutions . .. . 
There is very little appearance of a prison about the place; the gates stand open 
and officers do not now wear uniform. The few escapes that occur are chiefly 
due to the spirit of adventure natural to healthy youths” (The Home Office, 
p. 124). 

However, there have been new attacks upon the system, and in any case, the 
reform of today is often the subject of puzzled and critical inquiry tomorrow. 
And Mr. Moseley’s discussion of the system and statement of the “truth about 
Borstal’ is based on ‘‘an independent investigation,” undertaken in order that 
he might see for himself whether Borstal was a ‘‘clearing-house which made bad 
boys worse,” “‘a school for criminals,” ‘a den of unspeakable cruelty where nice 
boys were soon transformed into hopeless criminals,” or possibly “‘a molly-cod- 
dling college which made boys unfit for work” (p. vii). 

It cannot be said that the investigation is reported in clear and logical man- 
ner. The discussion is presented in eleven chapters, of which the first deals with 
children’s courts and the third with Wandsworth Prison, to which the young 
prisoner is sent before being assigned to the Borstal institution. There are many 
interesting photographs. 

The author speaks (p. 163) of his “findings,’”’ which are, however, nowhere 
summarized. Nor is there anywhere a statement of the attacks from which the 
author is defending the system or the charges to be refuted. His findings amount 
to the statement that the situation might be better and might be worse; that 
many mistakes have been made, of which many have been corrected; that the 
Borstal Association does a competent piece of work in after-care, finding em- 
ployment, and so forth; and that, under the present régime, the institution bids 
fair to outlive “its melancholy past by offering humane and scientific means of 
reforming our young delinquents into estimable citizens” (p. 165). The book ex- 
presses keen interest in young offenders, a ready sympathy with their misfortune, 
and an appreciation of some of the difficulties under which institutional officials 
labor. There is no new proposal nor any new theory of treatment such as is im- 
plied in Dr. Gordon’s analysis of the problem of the woman offender as she knew 
it. It may be that, while he does not say so, the writer thinks that if the original 
purpose of the Borstal scheme could be carried out, satisfactory results could be 
hoped for. 


S. BP. B. 
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Industrial Relations in the Chicago Building Trades. By Royat E. Mont- 
GOMERY. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xi+324. 
$3.00. 

Through the maze of facts and allegations, charges and countercharges, 
with which the public mind has been cluttered, Mr. Montgomery has cut a 
straight path for students who would understand industrial relations in the 
Chicago building trades. He has traced the history of those relations from the 
tempestuous nineties, when Skinny Madden held sway over the Building Trades 
Council, through the first decade of the present century, when employers’ 
associations enfeebled somewhat that system of pillage, to the period from 1911 
to 1921, when strong organization on both sides brought some constructive 
steps for stabilization in the industry. Such a balance of power led to an arbitra- 
tion board for the entire market, to the Standard Trade Agreement, and to a 
reduction in jurisdictional disputes. But the practice of making collective agree- 
ments did not clear the industry of certain abuses to which the peculiar condi- 
tions of the construction trade tend to give rise: jurisdictional disputes, un- 
necessary sympathetic strikes, graft and bad leadership, monopolistic combina- 
tions, and violence. 

Mr. Montgomery offers a sympathetic and critical account of attempts on 
the part of the public to purify the trade of these unsocial practices: the Dailey 
Commission, the Landis Award of 1921, and the Citizens’ Committee to En-_ 
force the Landis Award. Lacking the corrective influence of intermarket com- 
petition, the building industry—in the author’s measured opinion—stands in 
need of a potential police force to give encouragement to desirable forces in the 
trade and to curb the worse influences. But the Citizens’ Committee, being 
interpreted by the building workers as a branch of the open-shop movement, 
cannot effectively function as such a police force without endangering the exist- 
ence of collective bargaining and the standard of living of the workers. Mr. 
Montgomery’s program for calling a non-partisan organization into existence 
that should conserve these desirable elements at the same time that it gives 
protection to the public, unfortunately, lacks clearness of outline. One wonders 
whether discretion in this case has not got the better of conviction. 

ELINOR PANCOAST 

GoucHER COLLEGE 


Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925. By CHARLES H, WESLEY. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. 343. $0.50. 

The Vanguard Press is to be congratulated on the production of this useful 
and inexpensive little volume. It is small and light enough to be easily carried 
in one’s pocket, yet contains over three hundred pages, printed on very fair 
‘paper, in good, clear type. 
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One of the most interesting chapters is entitled, “Will the Negro Work?”— 
the question so anxiously asked at the beginning of freedom. The whole book 
may be taken as a good sound answer to allay anxiety on this point for all time. 
Mr. Wesley has done an amazing amount of careful research into contempo- 
raneous documents, magazine articles, and hitherto unpublished enumerations 
for each period under discussion, and has also assembled in compact form much 
census material and other information that has been previously available but 
not easy to lay hands on when wanted for reference. 

His results show that the Negroes are, and always have been, one of the 
hardest-working groups in the country, asking only the chance to work and to be 
treated fairly, without favor. Before emancipation the free Negro worked at a 
number of occupations, the variety of which was surprising in view of his limited 
opportunities. The quality of slave labor was much criticized, and the institu- 
tion of slavery retarded the industrial development of the South; yet the tenacity 
with which the South clung to it is proof enough that the slaveholders believed in 
its economic value. When freedom was declared, although many Negroes did 
take what they believed to be a well-earned holiday, this was, for the very great 
majority, of only a few months’ duration. The amount of relief administered 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau to both races during the four years of its existence 
indicates that the Negroes adjusted themselves to new conditions and became 
economically independent more quickly than did the poor whites of the same 
sections. 

The Negro’s struggle to enter industry is outlined, and the liberal declara- 
tions made by organized labor from its earliest beginning are contrasted with 
the vacillating practices and the discriminations which have been countenanced. 
Yet one-seventh of all persons gainfully employed in the United States are 
Negroes, a higher proportion of their total number than is shown by any other 
group. And in the 1920 census a great increase in the employment of Negroes in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits is indicated. The author points out that 
it is clear that organized labor must recognize Negro labor as a matter of self- 
protection, if for no other reason. 

The last few chapters which deal with modern conditions, including the 
changes instituted by war-time industries and northern migration, show less 
careful workmanship than the earlier chapters, and are slightly disappointing. 
Many interesting events and figures are mentioned, but they are scarcely more 
than listed, without the co-ordination and interpretation which would have 
been a valuable contribution from so competent an authority. 

However, this impression of unfinished treatment also gives the effect of 
news hot off the press, which, indeed, it is. We have a photographic picture of a 
movement in a constant state of flux, the greatest activities of which are still in 


the future. 
IRENE J. GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Frieda Duensing als Fiihrerin und Lehrerin, Edited by Lina KoeEpp. 
Berlin: F. A. Herbig, 1927. Pp. 88. M. 2.50. 


The life of Frieda Duensing was commemorated in an earlier volume, Buch 
der Erinnerung, by the same editor, which was widely read in Germany. Frieda 
Duensing was one of the most remarkable women Germany produced in the last 
generation. At a time when modern child welfare work was still in its infancy 
she was an early advocate of new ideas of social work instead of charity. She 
was one of the first to suggest that serious practical and theoretical training are 
necessary prerequisites for social work, and that research work should precede 
attempts to improve legislation regarding welfare work. 

Frieda Duensing was the founder of the Deutsche Zentrale fiir Jugendfiir- 
sorge in Berlin, a national bureau for adoption, where many very difficult cases 
were dealt with, which became a training center for those who were fortunate 
enough to work together with her there. She had a profound influence upon many 
social workers who are now carrying out her ideas in our new legislation in the 
systematic way which she would approve. In the Deutsche Zentrale fiir Jugend- 
fiirsorge there was developed under her direction an excellent system of placing 
children in foster families, and the importance of psychological and psychiatric 
examinations for difficult children or young persons was recognized. 

This book is written by women who worked together with Frieda Duensing 
and who received from her a strong feeling of social responsibility and an under- 
standing of the necessity for systematic organization and co-operation in social 
work. It will serve as a memorial to a courageous pioneer woman who had both 
a trained mind and warm human sympathies. The Deutsche Zentrale fiir Ju- 
gendfiirsorge was one of the victims of the financial distress of Germany after 
the war, but the remembrance of Frieda Duensing will always live in the history 


of German social work. 
Ruth WEILAND 
GERMAN RED Cross 


BERLIN 


Jugendwohlfahrt. Sozialpidagogische Vortrige. By HERMANN Nout. Leip- 
zig: Verlag Quelle & Meyer, 1927. Pp. 124. M. 4. 

The author of this book, who is a well-known professor at the University of 
Gottingen, shows the practical value of child psychology and psychoanalysis in 
child welfare work, as well as the necessity for bringing theory and practice to- 
gether. 

The book is extremely interesting throughout, but the sections dealing with 
the education of neglected children and young persons, problems of juvenile 
psychology, and the causes of juvenile delinquency, and the value of punish- 
ment are especially important. 

The author does not attempt to review what is being done in child welfare 
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work, but he outlines the problems with which all social workers have to deal 
at the present time. He also emphasizes the close connection between child wel- 
fare and educational work, and points out that the aim of both must be the men- 
tal and physical development of the child. Each step in his development is of 
importance for his future and must be correctly understood. A delinquent child 
is the result of his former education and environment. 

The right relations between the child and his parents, his teachers, and his 
friends must be established by his education, which should influence the real 
structure of his character. The psychoanalytic school has shown that the knowl- 
edge and the will of a child and his ability to deal with particular situations do 
not always correspond, and may lead to growing feelings of inferiority. This is 
very often an important problem in connection with delinquent children, and 
it is the difficult task of a judge of the juvenile court when he passes sentence on 
the child to see that his activity will be guided in the right direction. 

The book deals with other problems of similar importance, and is a very 
valuable contribution to social workers, teachers, and all other persons who are 
interested in educational questions and in the theory and practice of child wel- 


fare work. 
R. W. 


City Health Administration. By Cart E. McComss, M.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. x+524. $5.50. 

This very interesting and comprehensive discussion of a subject of great 
concern to social workers is divided into three parts: (1) “Municipal Health 
Functions,” in which chapter ii deals especially with the place of municipal 
health service in the field of public welfare; (2) “The Organization and Admin- 
istration of Sickness Preventive Functions”; and (3) “The Organization and 
Administration: of Sickness Treatment Functions.” In the third part the chap- 
ter on municipal responsibility will prove of special interest to social workers. 

It should be noted that Dr. McCombs does not use the term “public wel- 
fare’’ in the specialized sense in which it has been used since 1917, when Gover- 
nor Lowden “codified” his state administration law and included a department 
of public welfare among the nine departments under which all the state admin- 
istrative functions subject to legislative control were supposedly grouped. In 
this connotation the subject of public welfare includes at most charities, correc- 
tion, and mental diseases or the care of the dependent, delinquent, and defec- 
tive groups. Dr. McCombs, on the other hand, uses public welfare in the non- 
technical sense of public social policy, especially including recreation, public 
comfort, and so forth. 

It should also be noted that Dr. McCombs, while writing with the experi- 
ence of eastern communities more generally in mind, is very careful to call 
attention to the great diversity of jurisdictional arrangements that may exist, 
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so that the reader need never be misled as to what his proposals mean when ap- 
plied to a particular community. 

The social worker will, too, be interested in his discussion of the problem 
of the responsibility for providing treatment for those generally regarded as 
above the “poverty line” and of public subsidies to private institutions and 
agencies (pp. 388 f.). 

It is undoubtedly because he is thinking in terms of the city that he makes 
no reference to the problem of health insurance and to the issue raised as be- 
tween industrial health insurance and what the Webbs have taught us to call 
universal provision; nor to the general question of maternal mortality preven- 
tion, although he gives considerable space to the subject of the supervision of 
midwives. Dr. McCombs has put social workers as well as other students of 
public agencies affecting the lives of the poor under special obligations to him 


for this interesting and useful book. 
S. P. B. 


Problems of Social Well-Being. By James H. S. Bossarp. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927. Pp. 654. $3.50. 

The refreshing simplicity of plan and the directness of attack, together with 
the constructive point of view which is emphasized, make Dr. Bossard’s book 
a most usable and enlightening one, both for the student and for the general 
reader. For both groups, and particularly for the general reader who is never 
redt: ced to the necessity of laboring through a volume because it has been “as- 
signed,” the clearness of expression is a decided asset. Probably the author’s 
years in newspaper work are to be thanked for this clear-cut directness of style. 

That social well-being is rooted in ‘‘adequacy of income, condition of bodily 
health, and state of mind” is the thesis of the book; and Dr. Bossard has brought 
together, from a variety of sources, a considerable array of facts indicating the 
way in which most, if not all, of the recognizable social ills are induced, increased, 
and perpetuated through lacks in income, bodily health, and mental health. 
These are not conceived as ultimate explanations, but only as common-sense 
working bases. Although in actual pages, more attention is given to negative 
factors, viz., social i//-being and its forms and extent, the emphasis is constantly 
upon constructive gains already achieved and upon their implications in the 
direction of further possible gains. 

The book raises again the question whether the more fruitful approach to 
the study of concrete problems of social maladjustment is the study of numerous 
classes of socially unadjusted persons, with discussions of numbers, conditions, 
causes, and of institutions, agencies, and practices current in the treatment of 
these classes; or whether more is gained by presenting what appear to be basic 
factors in causing maladjustment, indicating their ramifications and then mov- 
ing on to constructive social measures. Dr. Bossard has assumed that the latter 
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attack is more valuable for the beginning student, and, ultimately, for the social 
scientist. He would, apparently, leave the study of special types of social ills 
to research specialists in the hope that the gathering of more accurate and com- 
parable data will make the etiology of social maladjustment a scientific matter, 
no longer to be decided by conjecture and argument. The author’s philosophy 
is well set forth in his closing paragraph: 

Finally, there must always be kept in mind the fact that the problems of social 
well-being are very human problems, and that human problems are not to be dealt 
with from the angle of any one science, but on the basis of a synthesis of all our knowl- 
edge about man. Life in many of its phases is exceedingly complex, and the key to its 
understanding must be wrought in the furnace of fiery research, a product of many re- 
fined specialties. Not academic triumphs, but intensely human problems—these must 
be our main interest. 


Probably a great many will agree with Dr. Bossard and will find his book 
of no small value in the furtherance of this point of view. For the classroom, it 
should prove particularly stimulating. 

Ear D. Myers 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Parole. By JoHN Puitip BRAMER. 477 Madison Ave., New York, 1926. 
Pp. 99+ Index. 


The work of Mr. Bramer as custodian of the state board of parole in New 
York and as chairman of the committee on Pardon and Parole of the American 
Prison Association gives him a valuable background of practical experience in 
dealing with the problems of parole both from the standpoint of administration 
and from that of personal service to parolees. It is apparently on the basis of 
this background of practical experience that the author proposes his ideal scheme 
for the organization and administration of parole. 

The principles upon which the proposed scheme rests—pre-sentence investi-_. 
gation, competitive selection of personnel, a non-institutional parole board, the 
application of the principles and methods of modern social work, and research 
in order to evaluate methods and results—commend themselves to persons inter- 
ested in an effective program of treatment for the criminal. Some of the specific 
methods may be questioned. For example, there seem to be good reasons for 
holding the meetings of the parole board at the prison rather than at the state 
capitol, since both the prisoner and his complete record are to be found there. 
Also, it is a bit difficult to see the advantage of the special parole court proposed 
by Mr. Bramer. The constant relationship between parolee and parole officer 
would seem a sufficient monthly check upon his behavior and progress. The re- 
viewer further questions the advisability of the proposed division of states into 
zones, which are, in turn, divided into districts. District division, with a deputy 
parole officer in charge of the work in his district, would seem simpler and equally 
effective. 
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The summarized history of parole development given in the second chapter . 
and the list of laws and statutes in Appendix D are valuable for reference. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Bramer has not given any attention to the 
systems of parole now in operation. Certainly comparisons of existing systems 
with each other and with the scheme proposed would make materially more 
convincing his suggestions for reorganization. 

E. D. M. 


Principles of Rural Sociology. By Gustav A. Lunpguist and THomas 
Nrxon Carver. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 484. $2.84. 

Principles of Rural Sociology is described in the preface as “an introductory 
study of rural problems in the United States.” The material is presented for 
the use of “students and farmers who desire to make a study of those principles 
which underlie the effective organization of country communities” and for the 
statesman who “may find in the study of these principles reasons for establishing 
such laws and institutions as are needed to develop agriculture.” 

A wide range of material dealing with the social and economic life of 
America is covered in the twenty-four chapters of this volume. Beginning with 
a general discussion of the study of rural sociology “still in the pioneer stage,” 
the survey advances through discussions of “Rural Social Origins” and ‘The 
Farmer in Politics” to the final chapter on “Rural Leadership.” The authors 
have sought to accomplish two results: (1) to present the evolution of our rural 
social institutions and (2) to emphasize the close interrelation of social and 
economic problems in the realm of rural life. The authors recognize that, on 
many questions, no judgments can be arrived at because of the lack of data. 
The conclusions which have been drawn are stated with caution pending further 
study and research in this field, the breadth of which is revealed in this volume. 

This textbook has a place in the literature of rural sociology because it 
sketches so completely the background of existing rural problems. The series 
of questions and the references at the end of each chapter focus the student’s 
attention on the significant points in the preceding discussion on the one hand, 
and on the other, indicate sources for further study of the problems suggested. 


ELINOR Nims 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Functions of Courts in Enforcing School Attendance Laws. By JoHN 
FREDERICK BENDER, PH.D. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 187. $1.50. 

Dr. Bender, in this study of the work of courts as a help in improving school 
attendance, states the purposes of the investigation to be 
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(1) to assemble data on methods and degree of enforcement of attendance laws by 
courts and other agencies, citing typical instances; (2) to show what the legal bases are 
for the power exercised by courts in attendance enforcement, pointing out their origins 
and meaning; (3) to evaluate points of adequate functioning and of inadequate func- 
tioning; (4) to study the division of duties between the schools and the courts in enforc- 
ing attendance; (5) to indicate where improvements may be made in laws and in court 
procedure. 


For this material the publications of school administrators, state school 
laws, state reports of decisions of courts of record, and especially the court cases 
and practices of New York City and Philadelphia were studied. 

Forty-six recorded cases in which court decisions were rendered involving 
compulsory attendance are given in detail. They range in time from the year 
1871 to 1925, more than 80 per cent having occurred since 1900. Such matters 
as constitutionality of enactments on compulsory education, issues involved in 
vaccination of children, place of private and parochial schools, relation of child 
labor to compulsory education, matters of excuses for absences, responsibility 
of parents, and others have been brought out in these cases. These principles 
have been upheld by the court and seem consequently established. 

Dr. Bender points out that better legislation along a number of lines is 
needed before the courts can function adequately. He feels that the courts 
operating under the right conditions can aid very much in attendance records 
of “formerly negligent children” and that school authorities should turn with 
great confidence to the courts. 

The study is interesting and valuable in showing what has actually been 
done in setting precedents and clearing the way, but many of those interested 
in the social aspects of the school are not satisfied that compulsory attendance 
is altogether a court problem involving the forced attendance of the child, but 
believe that it is rather an educational and social problem. Dr. Bender asks in 
the first place for an efficient attendance department responsible for bringing 
cases to courts. This is no doubt most important, but the forcing of a child into 
school who is not adjusted there or who has serious problems outside school will 


hardly solve the difficulty, 
Witma WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sources of Information on Play and Recreation (revised and enlarged edi- 
tion). By Marcuerita P. Wittiams, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1927. Pp. 94. $1.00. 

The earlier editions of this pamphlet served to fill a very real need. The 
new and greatly enlarged edition of 1927, however, is far more comprehensive 
than any of its predecessors. It includes nearly all the important and readily 
available books, reports, pamphlets, and articles in current literature in the 
field of recreation. Those which were seriously out of date have been omitted, 
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while new books or reports still in press during 1927, where they could be as- 
certained, have been included. In addition, this new edition of Sources includes 
a complete list of the national organizations active in the recreational field, 
with their official publications, and a list of all important periodicals which are 
devoted to the field or carry regular recreation departments, with a brief de- 
scription of the organization and objectives of each. 

The field has been divided into twenty-four subject-headings, with cross- 
references where needed, to make it as easy as possible to find any article, book, 
organization, or magazine dealing with a special aspect of recreation. These 
headings include such a wide range as nature, function, and value of play; recrea- 
tion and delinquency; construction and equipment of playgrounds and recrea- 
tion buildings; organization and administration of public recreation with special 
references on publicity, reports, and training courses; games, athletics, and 
sports; physical education; community centers; dancing; story-telling; commu- 
nity music; camping and hiking; church recreation; industrial and institutional 
recreation; and finally sections on recreation surveys and on city and regional 
planing for recreation. 

In many of the more important books or periodicals chapter or department 
headings have been noted, and in some cases a brief but very valuable review of 
the publication has been given. 

This new bibliography should prove invaluable to parents, teachers, church 
workers, social settlement workers, and indispensable to playground and com- 


munity-center directors. 
WILLIAM J. BLACKBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Report of the British Columbia Child Welfare Survey Initiated by the Serv- 
ice Clubs of Vancouver City, 1927. Vancouver, B.C.: British Columbia 
Child Welfare Survey Committee, June 1927. Pp. 92. 


This report gives a detailed description of the work of child welfare agencies 
in the Province of British Columbia and makes twenty-one recommendations 
for improving the quality of their services to dependent and neglected children. 
The recommendations are summed up in the general statement that “The out- 
standing need of the community, in the opinion of the survey, is the develop- 
ment of constructive field work rather than the erection of new buildings.” 
The survey found “‘a very fair development of institutional care for children 
and a surprising lack of organization and effort to keep children in their own 
homes.” There were eleven institutions for children in the Province, with over 
eighty workers employed to care for the children within the institution walls, 
but not one social field worker. The institutions were crowded, and such child- 
placing as was done was “‘practiced largely as a means of cheap disposal of chil- 
dren” and “carried out in an unspeakably haphazard manner.” The first recom- 
mendations of the survey, therefore, were that the children’s aid societies and 
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the children’s institutions employ trained case workers and build up a service 
for the welfare and protection of children in their own homes, for the placing 
of children in foster homes, and for investigation of admissions to the institu- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that this survey committee finds it necessary to 
urge the development of general family welfare work and the establishment of 
a social service exchange as the foundation on which any adequate child welfare 
program must be built. 

The survey discusses the relation between public and private agencies for 
child care, and recommends a plan of co-operation which will greatly increase 
the financial responsibility of the public for its legal wards. It is pointed out 
that up to the present tim. 'n British Columbia, in spite of advanced legislation, 
the actual care of dependent children has fallen on the private agencies. ‘Prac- 
tically all the money contributed by charitably disposed people to children’s 
aid work has been used up in relieving municipal and provincial authorities 
of their proper legal responsibility for public wards, with the result that little 
or nothing has been left for the important services of such societies in developing 
preventive, protective, and supervisory field work and non-ward care.” The 
survey recommends that the Province pay the private societies the cost of 
maintenance for all public wards intrusted to their care, and also bear a share 
of the cost of field service. The amalgamation of the work of the provincial 
superintendent of neglected children with the administration of the mothers’ 
pensions is suggested as one way of making more extensive and more economical 
use of trained social workers throughout the sparsely settled rural areas of the 
district. 

The report, presenting, as it does so concretely, a picture of child welfare 
work in the process of evolution from quite primitive to modern standards, is 
of much general interest and must surely be of great practical value to the 
Province of British Columbia. The survey was conducted under the general 
direction of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, and financed by the Service 


Clubs of Vancouver City. 
ETHEL VERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Christian Social Reformers of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Hucu 
Martin. New York: Doran, 1927. Pp. vi--242. $2.00. 

The keynote of this readable volume is sounded in the introductory chapter 
by the Bishop of Manchester, who reminds his readers that during the greater 
part of its existence Christianity has “deliberately set itself to exercise an 
influence on the political and social ordering of men’s lives, and upon the eco- 
nomic relations between both individuals and classes. .... Christians whose 
religion is a reality will be generous to the weak, sympathetic to the sick, kindly 
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to the poor.” Reference is made to the work of the Christian Social Union, with 
which the name of Henry Scott Holland is associated, and the more recent organ- 
ization referred to in England as “Copec,” that is, the Conference on Politics, 
Economics, and Citizenship, as expressions of the attempt to reach, through 
social study and conference, a quickening of the sense of responsibility.” 

The ten biographical sketches presented here deal with Howard, Wilber- 
force, Shaftesbury, Dickens, Florence Nightingale, Ludlow of the earlier genera- 
tion of Christian Socialists, William Morris, George Cadbury, Henry Scott 
Holland, and Kier Hardie. Each of the sketches is written by a different author. 
It would have been more accurate to substitute Elizabeth Fry for John Howard, 
since Howard died ten years before the nineteenth century began, and his great- 
est work was done in the decade 1770-80. It is impossible to agree with the 
statement that Howard belonged “‘in spirit, if not in date,” to the nineteenth- 
century movement. Howard was essentially an eighteenth-century reformer, 
and he belongs with Blackstone and Fothergill and Bentham and the other 
prison and criminal law reformers who expressed the spirit of the humanitarian- 
ism that marked the latter half of the earlier century. 


Some Early and Later Houses of Pity. By JouNn Morrison Hopson. 
London: George Routledge & Sons, 1926. Pp. xi+199. 10s. 6d. 

This account of some of the earlier charitable foundations in England, many 
of them founded before the sixteenth century, is readable and interesting. The 
most famous of the almshouses described, St. Cross of Winchester, was founded 
about 1136 for thirteen poor men, with further provision that a hundred poor 
men of good character should have a substantial meal every day. The varying 
fortunes of this and many similar institutions is traced. The title of the book is 
explained thus: “Pity is derived from the Latin pietas; and piety, as Christian 
thought conceived it in the middle ages, was inseparable from the motives 
which led to the building of hospitals in England.” 

The book will be compared with Miss R. M. Clay’s Mediaeval Hospitals of 
England, but the latter is a more substantial piece of work while Houses of Pity 
is evidently intended rather for the general reader than the student. The volume 
includes some charming illustrations. 


Liverpool Social Workers’ Yearbook, 1927. Issued by the Liverpool Council 

of Voluntary Aid. Liverpool, 1927. Pp. 226. 2s. 6d. 

This useful handbook contains an account of the provision for social service 
in Liverpool under both public and voluntary auspices. Parts I and II (pp. 1-94) 
are descriptive, and Part III (pp. 97-205) contains a classified list of institutions 
and societies in the social service field. Part I contains an especially useful brief 
summary of the provisions of the various English statutes dealing with health, 
destitution, social insurance, education, recreation, and industrial welfare. 
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Adventures in Administration. By RicHaRD Hayes Crorton. London: 
Leonard Parsons, 1927. Pp. 311. 7s. 6d. 

In this volume are collected a number of essays that have been in part 
published before, representing, in the words of the author, “interests accumu- 
lated in the course of an administrative service extending over twenty-five 
years, mostly spent in the tropics.” There are two additional chapters supplied 
by the author’s brother, Dr. William M. Crofton, on “Therapeutic Immuniza- 
tion” (chap. viii) and “The Treatment of Tuberculosis by Tuberculin” (chap. 


The subject matter is drawn from the writer’s different experiences and in- 
clude “A Colonial Legislature”; “The Rockefeller Foundation”; “Health Prob- 
lems of the Empire’’; ‘Education of Natives’; ‘“Uses of Museums”; “Central 
Banking,” “to which we look, by study of the control of currency and credit, 
to rid us of the trade cycle ‘with its train of unemployment, industrial disputes, 
crises and bankruptcies’ ”’; “Town Planning,” which “undertakes to secure 
sanitary conditions, amenity and convenience, wherever men in the future con- 
gregate, to alleviate the overcrowded conditions of many of the older cities, 
and to preserve the beauties of the country side.” The growing importance, 
because of increases in the world’s population, of applying sound principles of 
administrative relationships to government, of developing an art of government, 
and of rightly distinguishing the administrative from the policy-determining 
functions of government are the author’s reasons for republishing many of these 
papers and for assembling the others. 


Handbook for Immigrants to the United States. By MARIAN SCHIBSBY. 
New York: Foreign Language Information Service, 1927. Pp. 180. 


The Foreign Language Information Service has prepared this little book 
for the man or woman who has decided to emigrate to the United States. It 
discusses and explains such pertinent subjects as eligibility for immigration, 
the quota system, preparations for the journey, and procedure at the ports; 
and it gives generally useful information regarding our country, our living and 
working conditions, and the method of obtaining citizenship. The book is writ- 
ten in the spirit of social service, neither outlining what the reader must and 
must not do, nor speaking in abstract or general terms, but helping him to 
realize how and why immigration to the United States is often a tedious and 
difficult process. It hopes to help “avert disappointment, disillusionment, and 
exploitation” and to “enable the immigrant more quickly to take his part in 
American life.” 

To the social worker in an immigrant community, this convenient compen- 
dium of information ought to be a valuable aid. It will help her to understand 
why her clients have been subjected to certain experiences, and will enable her 
to answer more readily their questions with regard to the immigration of their 
relatives, the possibilities for being readmitted after a visit to “the old country,” 
and similar problems. 
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Report of the Special Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and Children, 
Part II. Geneva: League of Nations, 1927 (C.52(2). M.s52(rz). 
1927.1V). Pp. 226. 

Part I of this Report, which was published approximately nine months be- 
fore Part II and which was reviewed in the June number of this Review, con- 
tained the comment and conclusions of the League of Nations Body of Experts 
on the Traffic in Women and Children. The present Report contains the facts 
on which the conclusions were based. It was rumored when Part I first appeared 
without the evidence that Part II was to be suppressed because the League did 
not wish to offend the countries from which the incriminating evidence had 
been secured. But fortunately rumor was false, and the League and the body 
of experts are to be congratulated upon having the courage to make the twenty- 
eight nations concerned face the unpleasant truth about their responsibility for 
the continuation into the second quarter of the twentieth century of the terrible 
evil known as the white slave traffic. Not only are the reports published sepa- 
rately for the twenty-eight countries, but the names of the 112 cities visited are 
also given. 

The methods of securing information may be briefly described. Early in the 
year 1924 a questionnaire was sent out to the states, members and non-members 
of the League, asking the governments for evidence of the existence and extent 
and character of traffic in women and children. Thirty-two replies were re- 
ceived, giving in many cases full and detailed accounts of traffic conditions as 
discovered by the authorities. No replies to the questionnaire were received 
from Brazil, Canada, Greece, Latvia, Mexico, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, 
Turkey, and Uruguay. 

Later, information was secured by a detailed study in each country visited. 
Interviews were held with the officials whose duties gave them knowledge of the 
traffic. These included the central authority (where there was one appointed 
under the International White Slave Traffic Agreement of 1904), chiefs of police 
and of migration and of health services, as well as many other experienced 
officers. In all, some six hundred officials were interviewed: Particulars were 
then obtained of immigration measures, including instructions to consuls to 
refuse visas to undesirable persons, the exclusion of undesirables at ports and 
frontiers, and the practice in force as to welfare measures designed to assist 
women and girls arriving friendless in the country or as members of theatrical 
or entertainment troupes. Special attention was paid to methods of entering 
the country clandestinely. A detailed inquiry was also made with regard to 
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emigration, the issuing of passports to prostitutes and their souteneurs, and the 
safeguards adopted in granting passports to women and girls whether traveling 
to neighboring countries or farther afield and overseas. 

Investigators were then employed on the difficult task of establishing con- 
tact with the underworld and of obtaining first-hand information as to its 
activities. Some five thousand underworld characters were interviewed. The 
investigators associated with souteneurs and prostitutes, frequented their clubs 
and cafés, and became acquainted with the inmates of the houses of prostitution. 

The report for each of the twenty-eight countries consists of a few intro- 
ductory remarks, a section on internal conditions in relation to traffic, a section 
on incoming traffic, one on outgoing traffic, and various appendixes. 

The Report is an admirable example of methods of securing and publishing 
information on a subject involving official policies. The reports were submitted 
to the various governments concerned, the replies of the governments, which are 
all published, were carefully studied by the experts, and each reply is followed 
by the comment of the experts, who in some cases acknowledge errors and in 
others regret that the official defense is inaccurate. The greatest interest will 
center in the reports from the leading “abolitionist countries,” the United 
States and Great Britain, and the views of the continental nations usually 
classed as “anti-abolitionist.” The former come out of the investigation, not 
with clean hands, but with relatively decent records. Two of the leading coun- 
tries in the anti-abolitionist group, Germany and Poland, commendably changed 
their policies before the publication of the Report, an illustration of the value of 
publicity in dealing with this evil. The action of the German government is 
nothing short of epoch-making. In their official reply (p. 212) they report that 
by a law of the Reich passed on February 18, 1927, which came into force on 
October 1, 1927, the segregated districts are abolished and the keeping of a house 
of prostitution or similar establishment is made a criminal offense. Of course, 
this is not the end, but only, as in Great Britain and the United States, the 
beginning of the end. The long struggle going on in the two English-speaking 
countries to secure the enforcement of their abolitionist laws will be repeated 
in the German republic; but in the struggle the forces of law and order are im- 
measurably strengthened by the new laws. 

And what of France, the country which flaunted its hideous system of 
maisons tolérées before the armies of Great Britain and the United States in 
spite of a long series of protests? The reply of the French government acknowl- 
edges the system but does not defend it. Italy alone of the great nations makes 
an old-fashioned defense of “regulation.” In the reply of the Italian govern- 
ment, dated November 17, 1927 (pp. 214-17) it is objected that “it would not be 
right to include Italy among the anti-abolitionist countries.” And why? Be- 
cause the government of Mussolini sees a difference between “authorization” 
and “toleration” of prostitution. Italy alone still believes, and publicly an- 
nounces its belief, that there is “no possibility of really suppressing” prostitu- 
tion, and while the government “does not consider prostitution deserving of 
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legal protection,” it insists on “the impossibility of abolishing by act of law a 
natural and social phenomenon resulting from the very various and complex 
causes which cannot be eliminated or in some cases even mitigated.” 

In the same breath, however, in which this medieval doctrine is announced, 
Italy protests that it cannot fairly be classed as an anti-abolitionist country! 
The reply of the Italian government acknowledges that Article 194 of its “Law 
on Public Safety” requires that the police “declare to be places of prostitution 
any premises in which prostitution is habitually carried on.” But, according to 
the Italian view of it, this measure does not “authorize” the existence of houses 
of prostitution, but makes it “possible to close them if ever [italics are ours] they 
become harmful to public decency, health and public safety.” 

The comment of the body of experts on the reply of the Italian government 
is honest and courageous. They say: 


We have studied this statement [of the Italian government] with much interest 
and have examined with care the law of November, 1926. We desire to point out that 
this law maintains registration with the police of all houses where prostitution is carried 
on, subject to the observations of certain conditions and regulations (Article 198). The 
person who manages any house of prostitution is required to send a list of the names 
and addresses of the inmates to the police (Article 199). The hours of opening are fixed 
by the police (Article 200). There is power to close any house when it becomes a center 
of infection or when women are withheld from the police or medical inspection (Article 
215). Provision is made for the regular inspection of women engaged in prostitution 
when inside registered premises and in certain cases for those outside, and for sending 
them to curative institutions when they are suspected to be suffering from infectious 
diseases (Article 211). 

It appears to us that it is difficult to maintain that this system does not entail the 
legal recognition of prostitution or that it differs on any material point from the system 
of official regulation of prostitution which has been adopted for many years in other 
countries. It certainly cannot be claimed that it embodies any of the fundamental 
principles of the abolitionist system. Moreover, we do not consider that there is any 
middle course between the two systems. 


The Report as a whole represents a valiant attempt on the part of the 
League of Nations to set out the facts regarding one of the most terrible evils in 
the modern world. 

Americans may well be proud of the fact that this Report is, in fact, their 
work. The investigation was the plan of the American delegate, Grace Abbott, 
who secured the funds for the inquiry in her own country, and the inquiry was 
later put in charge of the American Social Hygiene Association, with Dr. William 
Freeman Snow as chairman of the body of experts. Having got the facts, it 
remains for America to get her own house thoroughly in order as well as to help 
the more backward nations of the world to blot out the whole hideous system. 

The Report contains seven appendixes, four of which deal with the inter- 
national agreements or conventions adopted in 1904, 1910, and 1921 for the sup- 
pression of the so-called “white slave traffic.” 
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The Farmer’s Standard of Living (United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin No. 1466). By E. L. Krrxpatricx, Associate Agricul- 
tural Economist, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Washington, 1926. Pp. 63. $0.10. 

This bulletin contains the results of a “socio-economic study of 2,886 white 
farm families of selected localities” in eleven different New England, southern, 
and north-central states. The study is based on the consumption of economic 
goods contributing to material and immaterial needs. It shows, first of all, that 
for an average family of 4.4 members, the average value of all goods used is 
$1,597.50 per year, an average somewhat lower than that for New England and 

North Central states and somewhat higher than that for the Southern states. 

The total sum used is distributed among the principal groups of goods as follows: 


WS. 5 ide kc tle esac Booed Casa oee aes $658.80 
ON 5d iar ec ne 8s ewes s eewndademee ds 234.90 
MBM ec Kvecie slates ostciees Cer tbne sete eiaeeens 199.60 
OM PTANINIE BOOES .- 5. § 6 6.n'6.c dibdg 3s cs ct adewedsicees 213.10 
Fe RCE OCT TE err ee 104.80 
Maintenance of health................020eeeee 61.60 
Furniture and furnishings..................66. 40.20 
UNIS soo c soo oc.ce soak vole. cvieeisiteeceia 41.00 
NINE eee ca oad Sale On uaa wee eencwus 40.80 
MRE co 5.6 Ve che davies Sates vebeosncee 2.70 


An analysis is then made of each of these various items and of the factors which 
have, or may be expected to have, an influence on them. The analysis of the 
food item shows, for instance, that the average value of food furnished by the 
farm for household use during one year is 67 per cent as compared to a value of 
33 per cent for food purchased; moreover, the proportion of the income devoted 
to food tends to decrease as the value of the income increases. An examination 
of the expenditures for clothing shows that the average cost of clothing is highest 
for sons and daughters in the 19-24 year age group, the cost for daughters being 
higher than that for sons, and both being higher than that for the heads of the 
family. The average number of rooms per household is found to be 6.8, with the 
rather considerable variation between 9.6 for New England homes and 5.9 for 
homes in the Southern states. As would be expected, the percentage of modern 
equipment is higher for owners than for tenants and hired men. One of the 
factors showing the greatest influence on the standard of living is the formal 
education of the farm operator and the home-maker, particularly the latter. 
Formal schooling seems to have a very definite relation to the distribution of 
the value of goods consumed, the values for clothing and rent remaining fairly 
constant, but those for advancement and miscellaneous items tending to in- 
crease with a corresponding decrease in the value for food as a greater amount 
of formal schooling is reported. 

The study ends with a plea that each farm family set up its own goal for 
a more rational standard of living, with a definite plan which can be revised 
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at the beginning of each year “in counsel with all members of the family in 
such a way that each will have a better understanding of where the money goes 
and a greater desire to help attain a definite goal in family living.” 


Accidents to Employed Minors in Illinois (Illinois Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 1). By Mrrtam Nott, Springfield, Illinois, 1927, 
Pp. 52. 

This analysis of 1,803 reported accidents to minors in Illinois would make 
sad reading except for the fact that it has already borne fruit in the form of 
remedial legislation. 

The majority of the accidents occurred in manufacturing and coal-mining. 
The investigation covered the cause of accident, the nature and extent of dis- 
ability with its effect on earning capacity and recreational activities, and the 
compensation received. The latter point was especially important in the cases 
of accidents to illegally employed minors, since the Illinois Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act did not include this class of employee at the time of this study. 
The theory was that, no compensation being received, the injured party or his 
family would bring a lawsuit against the employer, who, because of the illegal 
employment as well as the accident, would lose a greater amount in damages 
than he would have lost by compensation. In actual practice few lawsuits were 
brought, partly because the parents were ignorant of their legal rights or con- 
science stricken with the knowledge of having permitted the illegal employment, 
or too poor to bring suit, and partly because many of the employers were ig- 
norant of, or indifferent to, their exemption from compensation and handled 
these cases the same as if they had been legally employed. Of fifty-five cases 
of accidents to illegally employed minors, forty-three received some compensa- 
tion. 

The preventive measures recommended on the basis of this study included 
“better observance of the Child Labor Law” with “inclusion of more employ- 
ments as extra-hazardous,” and “a general program for the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents to workers of all ages.” Unfortunately, preventive measures 
are even more difficult to put across than such a measure, as “the inclusion of 
minors illegally employed under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, with addi- 
tional compensation of 50 per cent,” which went into effect July, 1927. 


Report of Mental Health Survey of La Salle, Peru and Oglesby. (Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare.) By Institute for Juvenile Research, 
HERMAN M. Apter, M.D., Director, Springfield, Ill., 1925. Pp. 53. 

Report of the Bureau of Educational Counsel for 1923-26. With Introduc- 
tion by Tuomas J. McCormack, Superintendent. La Salle, Ill., 1927. 
Pp. 52. 

LaSalle, Peru, and Oglesby, three small mining and manufacturing cities 
of Illinois about one hundred miles from Chicago, are located near enough to one 
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another to be treated in some respects as one community and referred to as the 
“tri-cities.” They have enjoyed a common consciousness of their social prob- 
lems, and have been active in making use of their own resources as well as of 
the resources of the state at large in studying how to improve and prevent un- 
desirable social conditions. A number of years ago, the Tri-Cities Family Wel- 
fare organization requested the co-operation of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene and the Institute for Juvenile Research in handling some of their prob- 
lem cases, with the result that a visiting clinic, giving routine psychometric 
and psychiatric examinations, was organized for this service. After the clinic 
had functioned successfully for nearly three years, the community became 
eager for a mental-health survey with a view to using this as a basis for construc- 
tive welfare work. The survey was made in 1923, and is the subject of this 
first Report. 

The actual findings are of interest primarily to the members of the immedi- 
ate community—for they give specific facts such as the number of children of 
inferior intelligence in the schools, and they reveal corresponding needs, such as 
the desirability of vocational training or ungraded instruction. Of more general 
interest is the community’s attitude in requesting the study as well as the re- 
sponse to the finding. 

One of the permanent results illustrative of the response has been the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Educational Counsel, described in the Report for 1923-26 
as “probably the first complete and systematic personnel department organized 
in any public school for normal and supernormal pupils.” This Bureau studies 
the individual student, but since its program includes educational, vocational, 
health, social, and ethical guidance, and approaches first the normal and superior 
student, all suggestion of a problem clinic has been avoided, and it has been 
accepted as part of the normal equipment of the tri-cities high school and junior 
college. 

Each high-school student has three primary contacts with the Bureau: first, 
through psychological intelligence tests given in the public schools before gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade; second, through a forty-five-minute contact inter- 
view with the Director of the Bureau who is a psychiatric social worker; and 
third, through group lectures on mental hygiene. The treatment is based on the 
findings in these contacts. If, for example, a student’s psychological test reveals 
a high grade of intelligence but his questionnaire indicates economic inability 
to continue his schooling, the worker investigates the possibility of scholarships 
or part-time work; or, if the contact interview reveals limited social and recrea- 
tional interests, the worker tries to stimulate interest in clubs or sports. When- 
ever a problem presents itself, the director of the Counsel Bureau is equipped to 
do social and psychiatric case work, whether this involves conferences with the 
teachers, home visits, or calling in the services of the psychiatrist, physician, 
family-welfare agency, etc. 

The Report does not overlook the difficulties which may be encountered in 
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introducing this type of program into a school community; yet it sets forth so 
convincingly the feasibility and usefulness of the Bureau that the reader inter- 
ested in this aspect of educational work cannot fail to be encouraged. 


Economic Status and Health (United States Public Health Bulletin No. 
165). By Setwyn D. Cottins. Washington, 1927. Pp. 74. $0.15. 

This bulletin reviews and analyzes the available European and American 
data on morbidity and mortality rates in relation to economic status. One of 
the most interesting of the tables showing the characteristic and fairly con- 
sistent increase in mortality rate with the decrease in economic status is the 
one giving the “death-rate from specified causes” according to age groups for 
men in the different economic groups in England and Wales during the period 
1910-12. According to this table the adult death-rate is invariably higher for 
members of the laboring classes than for members of the “professional and 
salaried” classes in the following diseases: phthisis, non-pulmonary tuberculosis, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and other diseases of the respiratory system; valvular 
disease of the heart, aneurysm, and other diseases of the circulatory system; 
and cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy, hernia, acute nephritis, and accidents. In 
the following diseases the death-rate is higher for the professional and salaried 
classes and lower for the laboring classes: diabetes, gout, cirrhosis of the liver, 
angina pectoris, and arteriosclerosis. The figures for alcoholism, suicide, mis- 
cellaneous diseases of the digestive and urinary systems, insanity, locomotor 
ataxia, and general paresis of the insane indicate no specific variations among 
the different economic classes. The fact that the death-rate for respiratory and 
circulatory diseases is higher among the poor, whereas the rate for diabetes and 
gout is higher among the rich, serves to show that something other than a greater 
susceptibility to disease on the part of the poor is involved. The laboring classes 
are not inherently weaker or more delicate than the professional classes. But 
their occupations expose them to greater hazards; their low income demands a 
lower standard of diet and of housing; and, in the past at least, their budget 
has necessitated a lower standard of medical care. 

The mortality rate from such diseases as cancer and Bright’s disease, for 
which no economic class, no matter how comfortably situated, can purchase a 
cure, shows little variation between the different economic classes. A similar 
relation is nicely illustrated by the infant mortality rate. While the death-rate 
for infants aged one month and over is ten times greater for the low than for 
the high wage-earning group, the figures for infants under one month of age and 
for miscarriages and stillbirths, i.e., deaths from causes not yet under medical 
control, are only twice as high for the low wage-earning group. That is to say, 
although the infant mortality rate as a whole is greater among the low than 
among the high wage-earning group, it is greatest at the time when the infant 
suffers from factors attendant on, or incidental to, poverty, such as deprivation 
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of breast feeding through industrial occupation of the mother, neglect due to 
the demands of a large family, unhygienic housing and living conditions, lack 
of medical care, etc. 

While this bulletin is of great interest and while it does throw light on the 
relation between morbidity and mortality rates and economic status, the reader 
is left with a distinct conviction that more light is needed. 


On the State of the Public Health. Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1926. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1927. Pp. 281. 3s. 

Sir George Newman knows how to write an official report that is interesting 
from cover to cover. He not only presents statistical tables, but he interprets 
them, and the reader follows him eagerly through these tables of life and death. 

In the first chapter he deals with the population census, with birth and 
death registration and certification. Of great interest here is the table covering 
the last five decades which shows the great decline in the birth-rate which ac- 
companied the even greater decline in the infant mortality rate. Thus, the birth- 
rate per thousand living fell from 35.4 in the decade 1871-80 to 17.8 in the 
past year. In spite of the decline in the birth-rate, the population during this 
period increased from approximately 24,250,000 to approximately 30,000,000. 
The infant mortality rate fell during the same period from an average of 149 
deaths per thousand births to an average of 70. Sir George Newman does not 
neglect to point out that these cryptic “rates” mean that actually 40,000 babies 
were saved in the year 1926 who would have died under the conditions prevail- 
ing in 1901-10. He emphasizes the fact that the reduction in infant mortality 
means also a “better physical condition in children from one to five years of 
age and a more enlightened understanding of personal and public hygiene” (p. 
16); but he also passes on quickly to the greater gains that can still be made so 
easily and calls attention to the exceptionally high mortality in the first four 
weeks of life and the mortality of illegitimate children for whom the death- 
rate under one year was 120 as compared with the 70 per thousand for all births. 

The cruel losses indicated by the still high mortality among women in child- 
birth is also noted, and Sir George Newman calls attention to the fact that little 
or no improvement in maternal mortality has occurred since 1894. Nearly half 
of the women who died from childbirth in England and Wales in the year under 
review “died from puerperal fever, which is a preventable condition” (p. 16). 
In chapter vii of the report, maternity and child welfare work is dealt with in 
greater detail. 

Many social workers who are not much concerned about vital statistics 
will be especially interested in Sir George Newman’s chapter on “The Insurance 
Medical Service,” in which he discusses the administration of medical benefit 
for the more than 14,000,000 people in England and Wales who are now entitled 
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to medical benefit under the National Health Insurance Act. Here again atten- 
tion is called to the coal strike. In the year 1926 approved societies referred 
378,025 cases to the regional medical staff for examination. This exceeds by 
about 85 per cent the number similarly referred by the societies in 1925, and 
this “reflected the difficulties experienced by the approved societies in dealing 
with the more numerous claims for sickness benefit during the [coal stoppage] 
period, and the impression on the minds of the societies’ officials that an ex- 
ceptionally high proportion of the claims received were of doubtful validity” 
(p. 170). 

The medical practitioners in mining districts appeared not infrequently to 
be certifying men as “incapable of work” and entitled to sick benefit when they 
should not have been so certified. The following extract from a leaflet issued 
by order of the Minister of Health to insurance practitioners during the coal 
strike is especially significant: 

The Minister cannot escape the conclusion that many practitioners in the in- 
dustrial areas mainly affected have failed to appreciate the danger that in times of 
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TABLE I 
Amount (1n Pounps)* yee ——- or 
Men Women Men Women 
Sickness Denehit... ..s 6.00.06 0.00' 7,636,000 | 3,556,000 | 9,250,000 | 6,000,000 
Disablement benefit............ 3,458,000 | 2,025,000 | 8,000,000 | 5,000,000 

















* By the operation of schemes for the distribution of valuation surpluses of certain approved socie- 
oY the rates of benefit paid in 1926 to members entitled thereunder were higher than in the first half 
of 1925. 


acute unemployment there is inevitably a tendency to magnify minor ailments and to 
claim sickness benefit in circumstances in which, under ordinary conditions, no claim 
would be made. Normally the difference between sickness benefit and average earnings 
is sufficient to afford the employed person a substantial inducement not to leave work, 
or to return to it as soon as he is able to do so; and doctors have, no doubt, in the past 
proceeded on the assumption that in cases in which there were no definite physical 
signs, the patient’s account of his subjective symptoms might, in general, be accepted 
in the absence of any indication to the contrary. But in many areas this economic 
safeguard against ill-founded claims no longer exists, and the Minister fears that 
practitioners have not sufficiently realised that an increase in the number of claims in 
itself necessitates more than ordinary care in considering whether the statutory con- 
ditions for the receipt of sickness and disablement benefit have been fulfilled. 

He, therefore, desires to remind practitioners that the statutory test of title to 
these benefits is that the insured person has been rendered incapable of work by some 
specific disease or bodily or mental disablement, and that strict regard must be had 
to this criterion in considering all cases coming before them. No practitioner is justified 
in allowing the economic position of the applicant for a certificate to lead him to adopt 
a less stringent standard than the Acts require. .... 
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The sums expended in a year in sickness and disablement benefit and the 
number of weeks’ sickness represented by the payments is shown in Table I. 

That is, there was lost in the year a total of 28,250,000 weeks’ work 
(543,270 years), or, putting it another way, the equivalent of twelve months’ 
work of upwards of 540,000 persons, and this does not include losses due to 
sickness for which insurance benefits were not payable, nor does it include the 
labor (or the expense) entailed in the care of the sick. 

The addition of dental benefit by a large number of approved societies in 
1926 means that more than 12,000,000 insured persons are now entitled to as- 
sistance toward payment of their dentists’ fees, and for the next five years ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 will be available for this purpose. Another addition 
to statutory benefits is the cost of ophthalmic treatment, and something like 
$2,000,000 a year has been allocated for this purpose and for the cost of optical 
appliances, 

Other chapters of special interest are those dealing with the venereal-dis- 
ease treatment centers and “medical intelligence and environmental hygiene.” 
But it is impossible to review adequately a public health report that is not only 
scientific but interesting from start to finish. 


The London Education Service (8th ed., revised, enlarged, and illustrated, 
of The Organisation of Education in London: London County Coun- 
cil No. 2526). London, 1927. Pp. 119. 2s. 6d., including Statistical 
Supplement. 

Public Health (one of a series of popular handbooks on the London County 
Council and what it does for London), with a Foreword by Mon- 
TAGUE H. Cox, Clerk of the Council. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1925. Pp. 35. 6d. 

The Education Committee of the London County Council publishes at fair- 
ly frequent intervals revised editions of the brief but interesting account of the 
educational organization of London. The Education Service undertakes a great 
deal of experimental and pioneer work, and through this publication an attempt 
is made to share with the smaller and overseas education jurisdictions of the 
British Commonwealth the results of these experiments and developments. 
The London County Council spends over £12,500,000 of which 64.4 per cent 
goes for elementary education and 6.7 per cent for special services, that is, 
special schools, school medical service, provision of meals, etc. The figures given 
with reference to these special services are interesting.' There are, for example, 
29 special schools for the blind, 15 schools for the deaf, 43 for the physically 
defective, 66 for the mentally defective, three industrial schools, and two places 
of detention, one for boys and one for girls. Scholarships are provided for 8,238 
boys and 8,566 girls, or a total of 16,804. There are 100 school doctors, 350 


t A supplement, Fundamental Statistics, is published annually. 
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school nurses, 60 school dentists, 5,336 school care committee workers. During 
the year 1926, 330,000 children were examined by the doctors; 240,000, by the 
dentist; 260,000 children were treated under the Council’s treatment scheme; 
23,500 children were supplied with glasses; 46,778 children were given a week’s 
holiday out of London; 98,831 had a fortnight’s holiday or more. These serv- 
ices were in behalf of 629,083 children in elementary schools, employing 28,500 
teachers and 5,400 other persons. Since 1874 the average number of children 
per teacher has been reduced from 85 to 33. The pupils in the elementary schools 
make up about two-thirds of those being educated under the London authority; 
the others are either infants in the nursery schools, of which there are still very 
few, or students in secondary and university schools or continuation classes pro- 
vided both in the daytime and in the evening. Under the English education 
act children must attend school between the ages of five and fourteen, and may 
attend from three to fifteen. 

One of the interesting special schools is that for children who live with their 
parents on the canal boats. The illustrations show vividly the developments 
in the past few years, and in very brief space there is to be found summarized 
the information concerning the devoted effort in behalf of the younger children 
that has been developed since 1902, when the education that had been for a 
quarter of a century compulsory was made likewise free through the elementary 
grades. 

The relation between the education and health authorities is very close 
and intimate, and in the Public Health pamphlet are more complete descriptions, 
together with charming pictures showing the nature of some of these services. 
In addition, American social workers will be interested in the work described 
in behalf of those affected by the venereal diseases, especially the free voluntary, 
and confidential diagnosis and treatment. 








